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THE FATE OF THORSGHYLL. 





by M.A. Biro, Author of “ Spell-Bound,” “ The Hawkshawes,” &c. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
HOLIDAYS. 


{y another week Roderick came home 
for the holidays, accompanied by his two 
friends, ‘om Slingsby and Vincent Dud- 
ley: the former to stay with him for a 
fortnight, and the latter to remain the 
whole time, and return with him to 
school. 

Felicia had quite recovered from her 
illness, and was pursuing her studies with 
an ardour upon which Mrs. Ayton was 
compelled, for the sake of both teacher 
aud pupil, to impose a slight restraint. 

Mabel was equally assiduous in learn- 
ing Italian, the young Florentine recom- 
mended by Major Hamilton having gladly 
uecepted his invitation and taken up his 
abode in the village, whence he came 
every morning to attend his eager pupil. 

In spite of the companionship of his 
frend Yom, on which he had calculated 
with anticipations of peculiar enjoyment, 
Roderick felt more than usually de- 
pressed in spirits at the reception he 
met with on his return home. 

Ilis father’s manner was cold and 
gloomy as usual; not more so, perhaps, 
but to Roderick’s warm heart his greeting 
always had the effect of a wet blanket. 
!lis stepmother and her amiable offspring 
were as disagreeable as it was their cus- 
tom to make themselves to him; but 
this he very much preferred to kinder 
(reatiuent on their part. 

That which struck him most forcibly 
aud painfully was a change which, from 
the very first moment of their meeting, he 
observed in Mabel. Instead of the torrent 
of loving kisses with which she formerly 
sought to indemnify him for his father’s 
coolness, she offered him her cheek; aud 
when he uttered a hasty and passionate 
reproach, she gave him one hurried kiss, 
and said something very incoherent about 
his long absences making them seem 
uardly like brother and sister. 

‘Long absences would make you 
fonder of me, as they make me fonder 
of you, Mabel,” said the poor lad, almost 
choking with his emotions, ‘‘ unless there 
were some sinister influence at work to 
wean you from me.” 

After this Mabel made an evident 
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to return to her former affectionate and 
familiar terms; but it was of no use. 
The obstacle lay within her own bosom, 
as he saw very plainly; and that fact, 
while it rendered hopeless any attemp! 
to overcome it, grieved him more than 
the discovery of any amount of externa! 
influence could have done. Mabel was, 
nevertheless, excessively kind; she took 
as much pleasure as ever in his company, 
and laughed and chatted with him as 
merrily as of old; in fact, there was now 
a sort of tantalizing piquancy in her 
manner which he could only ascribe to 
the influence of ‘Tom Slingsby’s pre- 
sence, 

As for Felicia, her demeanour was per- 
fectly angelic. She divined every painful 
feeling under which he suffered, and with 
unobtrusive gentleness sought to heal 
the wound, without probing it, as is the 
practice of most would-be comforters. 
Livery kind word that Mabel spoke con- 
cerning him, she carefully reported in 
some easy and unostentatious way, to 
avoid all appearance of recognising thie 
fact that she was less kind to him than 
of yore. But all Mabel’s real kindness, 
all Felicia’s delicate ministrations, could 
not compensate for the playful fondlings 
that his pet sister used to lavish upon 
him. He might sit now for an hour, 
reading, or pretending to sleep, without 
being roused from his reverie by a shower 
of golden curls falling over his face, fol- 
lowed by a shower of rosy kisses. No ; 
his twin-sister’s love was alienated, and 
if he could only discover by whose in- 
strumentality! But such thoughts led 
him upon dangerous ground, from whicli 
he shrunk back aghast, for they aroused 
a vindictive feeling against his father. 

When the time came for ‘l'om to leave, 
Roderick heartily wished that the holi- 
days were over, and that they were all 
going back to school together. Pride, 
however, forbade any utterance of this 
wish, for he would not have even his 
dearest friend made aware that the har- 
mony of his family relations was so sadly 
disturbed. © 

On the morning before Tom’s departure 
he was strolling with Roderick im tie 

sand the two lads had hidden them- 
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ihe gambols of a family of squirrels in 
the tree above them, when Tom became 
aware of the presence of a stranger, who 
was advancing towards the house. 

A nearer approach showed them that 
it was Mr. Dodsley. The two boys sat 
upright amid the fern, staring at one 
another, Roderick in unutterable amaze- 
ment, and his friend with difficulty sup- 
pressing a peal of laughter. 

‘‘ What on earth can bring him here ?” 
whispered Roderick. ; 

“No good, I fear,” responded his 
friend. “I only hope there’s nothing amiss 
with Dr. Mather. Perhaps he is the 
bearer of a message from the doctor; or 
he may only have come on his own hook 
to see what we are doing. I should like 
to catch him in a quiet part of the park, 
and just serve him out to my heart’s 
content for playing me that rascally 
trick !” 

** Let us go back to the house,” said 
Roderick ; “ we may find out what mis- 
chief he is after.” 

They proceeded by a circuitous route, 
to avoid the appearance of following the 
object of their speculations, who, in the 
meanwhile, had obtained admittance to 
Mr. Thorburn, and was closeted with 
him in his library. His reception was 
certainly not cordial ; a painful expression 
contracted Mr. Thorburn’s brows when 
the visitor was announced, and he avoided 
looking at him as he bowed and requested 
him to be seated. And yet there was a 
confidential tone in Mr. Dodsley’s voice 
as he opened the conversation, which 
seemed strangely at variance with his 
host’s coolness. 

** T have taken the liberty of calling in 
preference to writing, Mr. Thorburn,” he 
began, “‘as there might be some trifling 
pomts which you would like to have ex- 
plained, and in these strictly private un- 
derstandings it is safer to trust nothing 
to paper.” 

‘*] beg you to bear in mind, sir, what 
{ impressed upon you in our former in- 
terview ; that what I now contemplate is 
so far from being a wrong that it is an 
atonement for a wrong already committed. 
[ have not felt myself bound to inform 
you of all the details, nor have I pointed 
out to you in detail how my object is to 
be accomplished. You have undertaken 
all that. I merely stipulate that the 
matter shall be managed as delicately 
and tenderly as possible.” y 

“Certainly, sir—certainly,” replied the 
tutor ; “you may rely upon me for obey- 
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ing your slightest wish. 
left the means entirely to y 
and you doubtless recollect, 
to consider the matter carefully, and act 
upon my mature judgment, I have dene 
so to the best of my ability.” 

7 Well, sir,” said Mr. Thorburn, rather 
impatiently, “to what does all this lead » 
I have told you that I do not wish to be 
pained by hearing any details in this 
miserable business.” 

“ Permit me for one moment, my dear 
sir,” persisted Mr. Dodsley ; “I must be 
allowed to recall one other remark of 
yours to your recollection.” He paused 
as though in expectation of some obser. 
vation. But Mr. Thorburn only sighed 
wearily, and the tutor proceeded. “ You 
remember, no doubt, sir, acknowledging 
that you anticipated a considerable ex- 
pense, and would be willing to meet it »” 

“ How much do you require?” said 
the master of the house, taking his 
cheque-book from a drawer. 

** Excuse me for a moment, Mr. Thor- 
burn. I really must give a few explana- 
tions concerning the very important step 
which I have found it advisable to take.” 

Another pause followed, only inter- 
rupted by another impatient sigh from 
Mr. Thorburn. 

‘* After a very mature consideration ot 
the subject,” pursued Mr. Dodsley, “1 
arrived at the conclusion that it would 
be absolutely essential to the accomplish- 
ment of your design that I should be at 
the head of the school.” | 

Mr. Thorburn did not speak, but he 
raised his eyes and fixed them inquiringly 
on his visitor. ¢ 

“T have consequently made a satisfac- 
tory arrangement with Dr. Mather, and 
here is the draft of the agreement by 
which he engages to give up the esta- 
blishment to me on payment of a stipu- 
lated sum.” ; 933 

‘Which you expect me to advance: 
suggested Mr. Thorburn, calmly. 

“As it is in your interest that 1 am 
labouring, sir, I do not see how you nt 
do otherwise,” replied Mr. Dodsley, OB 
fidently, as he spread the document De- 
fore his host. Ne 

“Fifteen hundred pounds! ‘That 1 
heavy sum,” said Mr. Thorburn, thoug id 
fully, after glancing his eye rap! ce , 
the draft. ‘And you really expec e: 
- purchase this school for you *™ 

odsley ?” : 

“For your own sake, sit, and the a¢ 
complishment of your own objec 
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requested me 
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should advise it,” replied the tutor, in a 
‘ow but emphatic tone. 

“Have you considered what other 
course you will pursue if I decline com- 
yliance with this very exorbitant de- 
mand ?” 

“T have, Mr. Thorburn,” said the 
‘utor, resolutely, and fixing his sharp 
eves almost menacingly on that gentle- 
man’s face; “I have considered the 
matter in all its bearings, and my only 
ternative, should you break down in 
your promises at the very commencement, 
is to throw up all interference in the 
pusiness as far as my agency for yourself 
's concerned.” 

Mr. Thorburn started up, and took two 
» three hasty turns across the room. 
[lis temper was evidently much ruffled; 
but he controlled his feelings, and return- 
ing to the table wrote out a cheque for 
the required sum, and handed it in silence 
to Mr. Dodsley. 

‘‘ This is business,” observed the latter, 
placing it carefully in his pocket-book. 
“ Now, sir, we understand each other. I 
am convinced that you are a man of your 
word, and I will very soon prove to you 
that [am the same, I will not trouble 
vou with another visit, except in case of 
absolute necessity. I have the honour 
io wish you good morning, sir.” 

Mz. Thorburn bowed stiffly, but still 
without speaking; and seemed much re- 
lieved when the door closed on his rapa- 
cious visitor. 

“Case of necessity!” he repeated, 
half aloud; “I am in the scoundrel’s 
power, and he will make out a case of 
iecessity whenever it suits his own con- 
venience or avarice. Well—well! it 
ust be so, no doubt. Yet ’tis a heavy 
penalty to pay for a moment’s weakness— 
« moment’s yielding to temptation !” 

He sat in deep thought for some time ; 
aud then, in an unenviable, unsettled 
state of mind, he wandered out into the 
beautiful old-tashioned gardens, which, 
‘rom trim lawns and flowery parterres, 
interspersed with picturesque groups of 
shrubs and evergreens, took a wilder 
‘spect as they extended farther, till 
they passed by an imperceptible gradation 
into the scarcely less artificial region 
of the park. This “imperceptible gra- 
“ation” was nothing else than a sunk 
‘ence, over which, just as Mr. Thorburn 
reached it, Tom came at a flying leap, 
closely followed by his friend. 

“A very good leap, young men!” he 
cried; but considering the sharpness of 
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that chevaux de frize at the bottom, I 
think the feat rather too dangerous to be 
repeated. Above all, don’t let your little 
friend Dudley see you do it, or he would 
not rest till he had made the attempt, 
and he would get impaled to a certainty. 
I never saw anything to equal that boy's 
mettle.” 

“He comes of a fighting family, sir,” 
said Tom; “and yet last Christmas he 
was a poor little sickly bantling that you 
would have thought couldn’t live over 
another month. ‘But he only wanted a 
little friendly assistance to recover his 
self-confidence and gather a requisite 
degree of impudence, and he came out in 
quite a new character.” 

“T can give you a piece of information 
respecting your school,” said Mr. Thor- 
burn. ‘“ Dr. Mather is about to retire. 
His successor called on me this morning 
to know whether I would continue to 
send Roderick there; and as the system 
will be precisely the same, I agreed to do 
so.” 

A rapid glance passed between the two 
lads, and Mr. Thorburn continued for a 
short time talking to Tom Slingsby, to 
whom he had taken a great liking, in 
consequence, it seemed, of his blunt 
frankness in asking him, at the earliest 
opportunity after his arrival, whether 
Roderick had informed him of his lowly 
origin; and finding that the request for 
his invitation had come through Mabel, 
who probably passed it over as unim- 

ortant, he immediately gave his host a 
brief account of his parentage; adding, 
that he was well aware that wealth could 
not compensate for want of birth in the 
estimation of those who were themselves 
of high descent, and that he would scorn 
to enter any man’s house, or partake of! 
his hospitality, under false colours. 

After talking awhile with Tom, Mr. 
Thorburn walked away. 

“ That’s it, then,” said Roderick ; ‘‘ he’s 
eot Dr. Mather’s school.” bla 

“Tm very sorry that Mather is going,” 
responded Tom; ‘and in spite of what 
your governor says, I’m very certain the 
system will zof be the same. However, 
we'll go back to school and see what fun 
turns up. I’m glad I squared accounts 
with Barrington and Co. under old 
Mather’s administration, though ; for 1t 
would have been a mighty different 
matter for me under the reign of the 
saints.” 

Not in the best possible humour at the 
approaching change, they hastened away 
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io find Mabel or some others of the 
younger members of the family. That is 
to say, Felicia, Vincent, or Edward, for 
Mrs. Thorburn kept her little girls almost 
under lock and key while the strange 
boys were in the house, as such freedom 
of intercourse as Mr. Thorburn permitted 
to his eldest daughter and niece was an 
outrage upon etiquette which she would 
not allow to Aer daughters. When she 
knew, however, that both Tom and Vin- 
cent were the sole heirs to large posses- 
sions, she assiduously courted them her- 
self as eligible partis for future matri- 
monial bargains; for Vincent, though he 
looked little more than eight years old on 
our first introduction to him, was in 
reality nearly twelve, and in a few years 
would be a very suitable alliance for her 
youngest daughter Sophie. 

The Vicar of Wakefield very justly 
observes that “ the virtue which requires 
to be constantly guarded is scarcely worth 
the sentinel ;” and so it proved with these 
young ladies. 

One day when Mrs. Thorburn went out 
to dinner, the nurses put the children 
to bed early (altering the clocks and 
watches an hour to cheat them), and de- 
scended to spend a pleasant evening with 
the other domestics; then Angélique and 
her sister, hastily dressing themselves, 
escaped from their dormitory, and so 
persecuted and tormented all the others 
that they were fain to seek refuge with 
Mr. Thorburn in his library. He, asto- 
nished at this unusual invasion of his pri- 
vacy, inquired into the cause, and theresult 
was, to use T'om’s expression, “a regular 
bobbery,” when Mrs. Thorburn came to be 
informed of the way in which her servants 
fulfilled their duties in her absence, and 
especially of the great impropriety of her 
children’s conduct. This was, perhaps, 
the only occasion on which she was com- 
pletcly angry with her adorable Angé- 
lique; but then, be it remembered, 
Angelique had committed a dreadful 
crimc—one of the blackest in the calen- 
dar, for, as her mother declared with a 
shudder of horror, “she had commit a 
faute against etiquette!” 

_ It was, therefore, to Mabel’s own little 
sitting-room, which she shared with Mrs. 
Ayton, that the two friends proceeded 
after their meeting with Mr. Thorburn. 

Mabel was taking her Italian lesson 
while her chaperone sate with some nec- 
dlework in her hands, but her eyes con- 
tinually wandering towards the teacher 
whose pale looks and nervous movements 
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showed that he had rece 
some violent mental shock, rie 
as the door opened, and heaved a d 
sigh when he saw it was only the te 
young cotinnes. : n 

“There will be no peace f, 
signor,” said Mabel, os I think wok? 
better give up all further attempts at a 
lesson to-day. You have not recovered 
yourself yet. I may tell my brother and 
his friend, may I not ?” 

“Oh, no! oh, no! if you please—y 
posed aon not. They cae be ins. 

‘“‘T would advise you to tell them,” 
continued Mabel, “ because they will be 
able to find out where this man goes 
better than anybody. One could hardly 
trust a servant to make such inquiries,” 

““What’s that?” said Tom; “some. 
thing in this line of business, eh?” And 
he imitated his future schoolmaster’s looks 
and bearing so admirably that Mabel and 
Roderick fell into convulsions of laughter, 
in which even Mrs. Ayton could not hel 
joming. Not so the poor tutor. He fel 
back in his chair, covered his face with 
his hands, and groaned aloud. Then 
starting up with al the impetuosity of his 
nation, he seized Tom by the arm, and 
exclaimed— 

“Young man! tell me all you know 
about him. How did he find me out” 

“Make yourself easy on that pout, 
sir,” replied Tom; “unless he happened 
to see you, I think I may answer for it 
that he has no suspicion of your being 
here. He has lately taken our school, 
and merely came to solicit a continuance 
of Mr. Thorburn’s patronage.” 

“T breathe! I breathe once more! I 
am yet free!” cried the Italian ; “charm- 
ing young lady! forgive my inattention 
to our studies to-day. It will be so no 
more.” a 

“Never mind that, Signor Morelli, 
said Mabel, “you could not help it; and 
Iam very glad that the cause of your 
alarm exists no longer.” 

“But what did you say?” asked the 
Italian: ‘that he has taken your school’ 
But not that your father consents tha 
you return there?” he added, in a low, 


tragic tone. ; me 
he does,” replied Roderick. 


“Oh, yes, ; 
‘He must be warned! At every risk 


he must be warned !” 

“No, my good sir,” said Tom, “ there 
is no necessity for that. /¢ are vr Mr 
and that is sufficient. Besides, ‘ 


Thorburn interfered in the matter he 











would be required to give up his autho- 
rity, and then you might have some cause 
for alarm.” 

“Ah! yes, yes—I see—yes, it will be 
better to say nothing,” said Signor Mo- 
relli, readily convinced by this appeal to 
his instinct of self-preservation ; “ but are 
you quite sure that was his real business ? 
Are you quite sure he did not come for 
me?” 

“Tid lic see you?” demanded Roderick. 
“1 hope not—I do not believe he saw 
me; but 1 saw him.” 

“ Yes,” interrupted Mabel, “and rushed 
up here in such a state of alarm that Mrs. 
Ayton and I nearly fainted with fright. 
We should both have been ringing thie 
alurin bell, and raising the cry of fire, only 
we were too much frightened to stir. 
Were we nof, Mrs. Ayton ?” 

“1 think, my dear child, you forget 
how briskly you ran for some wine.” 

“Oh, yes! I forgot that, and it quite 
spoils my story. And now, as you two 
scem to understand all about this busi- 
ness, will you inform me what reason 
Signor Morelli has to be so alarmed at 
the sight of your new schoolmaster ?” 
| “J will tell you,” replied the Italian ; 
“but first let me take precautions. You 
will none of you repeat what I am going 
to say ?” 

They all pledged themselves to silence, 
alter which the signor looked carefully 
outside the door, closed it, and returned. 

“Then I will tell you my whole his- 
tory,” he said, in a pompous and theatrical 
manner, ‘I was born of a good family 
in Florence. I was the poche son, and I 
Was destined for the Church. While pur- 
sung my studies I became involved in 
the whirlpool of politics. I joined a se- 
cret society, the object of which was the 
expulsion of the hated Tedeschi from 
Italy. We were bound together by oaths 
too terrible to mention. Incautiously I 
confided some of the secrets of the society 
to one who professed to share our seuti- 
ents. He only did so to lure me on to 
destruction. He betrayed me! I was 
imprisoned for years in a fearful dungeon, 
Without light, and almost without air. 
I was taken out only to be tortured. I 
Was horribly tortured; but though I re- 
vealed all I knew, they were not satisfied 
with that, for I had only been entrusted 
With a very few unimportant secrets, and 
could not therefore tell much. I invented 
storics to satisfy them, but that would 
not do, They went on till they nearly 
killed me, I prayed for death to release 
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me, but still I lived on. At length I was 
set at liberty, but only to be pursued by 
the daggers of assassins employed by the 
secret society which I had betrayed. | 
escaped on board an English ship going 
to India. I staid in India four years. 
Then I determined to come to England. 
I did not like London, because there are 
many Italians there, and I was rejoiced 
when my good friend Major Hamilton 
sent for me to come here. Here [ thought 
I was at peace, and safe from my enemies. 
Here I was happy, till I beheld descend- 
ing the steps of this hospitable mansion 
one of those who had been most active in 
persecuting me—him who hired the as- 
sassins to murder me!—the chief of the 
society !” 

“Oh, dreadful! dreadful!’ murmured 
good Mrs. Ayton. 

“ But now,” continued Signor Morelli, 
‘you reassure me. You tell me that this 
man came on other business. Yet what 
am Itodo? I dare not return to the 
village till I know that he is gone, for if 
he sees me, I am lost.” 

“ How can that be, sir?” said Mrs. 
Ayton; “in England your life is safe. 
Remember you are no longer in Italy.” 

“T admit, madam, that Ingland is 
elorious country—a civilized country— 
a free country ; but in England also men 
sometimes disappear, mysteriously, and 
are heard of no more. What has become 
of them ?” 

“Tt is generally believed that they've 
levanted from their creditors,” observed 
‘Tom Slingsby. 

“You are jesting, sir,” said the Italian, 
in a tone of reproach, “ and this is no 
subject for jesting. Kind ladies, will you 
permit me to remain here in safety till | 
know that my enemy is gone ?” 

‘‘ Certainly,” replied Mabel, after read- 
ing assent in Mrs. Ayton’s eye; “but how 
shall we know when he is gone ?” 

“Here is a handkerchief without a 
mark,” said Tom, pulling one from liis 
pocket ; “send a man after the gentleman 
to inquire if he dropped it. You will 
know when he comes back what the old 
fox is about.”’ 

“That will do admirably,” said Rode- 
rick, starting off to carry the plan into 
execution. 

During the absence of the messenger, 
Mrs. Ayton and her young friends all 
endeavoured to convince the terrified 
Italian that his fears of the visitor were 
groundless, as he was an Englishmau, 


and, both Tom and Roderick firmly be- 






































































































lieved, had never been abroad. ‘That, 
consequently, the teacher must have been 
deceived by an accidental, though very 
strong resemblance between his former as- 
sociate of the secret socicty and the cant- 
ing schoolmaster. All their arguments, 
however, fell upona deaf ear; for nothing 
is more unreasonable than blind fear. 

But the signor, being partially relieved 
from the immediate cause of dread, en- 
tered with gusto into a more detailed 
account of the sufferings he had endured, 
and seemed to find a sort of ghastly plea- 
sure in dilating upon them. The time 
probably appeared shorter to him than to 
any of the party when the groom return- 
ing announced that the gentleman, imme- 
diately on his return from the hall, had 
ordered the fly from the Thorburn Arms, 
and had gone off in all haste to the rail- 
way station. 

“TY met the fly coming back,”’ said the 
man, in conclusion. 

* Are you sure it was empty?” cried 
the Italian, in great anxiety. 

“Tush!” whispered Tom, “be more 
cautious.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the groom, who had 
heard the question. ‘‘ Leastways, it ap- 
peared so; and he’d had plenty of time to 
catch the train.” 

Signor Morelli then bade them adieu, 
with elaborately expressed thanks for the 
kind protection that had been afforded to 
him, and also for the friendly interest 
which the story of his woes had excited. 

“Poor fellow!” said Mabel, as she 
watched him from the window, glancing 
fearfully round him at every third step, 
“ how dreadfully he must have suffered!” 

“Pity is akin to love, it is said,” 
whispered Tom Slingsby, who happened 
io be standing beside her. 

“ Not such pity as I feel for that poor 
creature !”’ replied Mabel, with a con- 
temptuous little laugh; “you cannot 
imagine any girl of spirit falling in love 
with a coward!” 

“Yet how rapturously he expressed 
his thanks for your sympathy,” continued 
the provoking Tom; “it reminded me of 
that passage in Othello—‘ She loved me 
for the dangers I had passed, and I 
loved her that she did pity them.’ Don’t 
you think him very handsome, Miss 
Thorburn ?” 

_ “No,” was her decided answer: “his 
lace is too womanish. Besides, if I had 
thought him handsome before, I could 
not think so after hearing from his own 
aps, and uttered without the slightest 
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consciousness of share, th 
— = friends, and A ete 
spoken falsehood upon falseh 
the pain of torture.® ood, under 

* ee did so.” 

“So he did, but I am sure he dj 
boast afterwards of the set bat i 
truths they had wrung from him, There 
was something altogether pusillanimons 
and whining in our signor’s conduct and 
his narration of it.” 

‘Then he belongs to an old Tuscan 
family,” continued Tom; “do you not 
like him’on that account ?? = * 

“That makes matters worse; and the 
best compliment he can pay to his old 
family is to keep their name a secret, and 
adhere to the one he has assumed.” 

**T must confess,” said Tom, “that 
though I cannot help pitying the poor 
devil, it is in much the same way that 
you do. There! a buck looked overa 
gorse bush at him and he thought it was 
the old enemy himself. I'll go and take 
him safely to bis lodgings ; it is actually 
painful to see a man so cowardly.” 

‘Tt is, indeed,” said Mabel; “there is 
nothing I admire and reverence more 
than courage—I don’t mean mere brute 
courage, but the courage that enables its 
possessor to do boldly what is right.” 

“T understand,” he replied, im a tone 
of deep mortification; “ you do not ad- 
mire the courage of 4 prize-fighter. 
Good-bye, Miss Thorburn.” 

He looked full in her face for a moment 
as he said this with marked empha. 
He was very pale, and pressed his lips 
together that she might not see how they 
worked and trembled. Then he started 
away and she saw him no more. He 
remained some hours with Signor Morelli, 
and in the evening went for a long walk 
with Roderick. On his return he took 
leave of all the other members of the 
family, but carefully avoided seeing Mabel 
again, and at four o’clock the next morn- 
ing he was on his way to London. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
RODERICK GETS INTO DIFFICULTIES. 


Wuen the boys re-assembled at the 
school over which the urbane and et 
tlemanly Dr. Mather no longer pres! ; 
they found that, notwithstanding * 
Dodsley’s assurance to the meray” 
many changes had been made mm 
internal arrangements. tout 
The female servants were al! shu 

















































‘ato that wing of the building where the 
kitchen was situated, and only admitted 
into the young gentlemen’s department 
it stated periods during school hours. 
Sundry walls had been heightened, and 
sundry doors bricked up, so as to pre- 
lude the introduction of contraband 
tarts, cakes, Xe. 

All the teachers and ushers were 
changed, except one, who was not liked 
by the boys, but who had always been 
very friendly with Mr. Dodsley. 

There were many new appliances for 
symnastic exercises in the playground, 
but a tree that had afforded a pleasant 
shelter in one corner was cut down. 
There was no restriction on the most 
boisterous mirth during the hours of re- 
creation, but if two or three of the boys, 
especially the elder ones, were talking 
quietly together, they were sure to be 
joined, quite accidentally, by one of the 
icachers, with whom it was impossible to 
ve angry for interrupting them, as he 
always had something kind and pleasant 
to say. 

Before a week had elapsed, both Tom 
aud Roderick had become painfully aware 
that they were under a complete system 
of surveillance, and they also discovered 
that their letters were subjected to ex- 
amination. 

_ “Tsha’n’t be able to stand this much 
onger,” said Tom one day as they were 
walking up and down in the middle of 
the ground, which they had found was 
the best way of securing au uninterrupted 
at for five minutes; “I shall write to 
‘ny governor and ask him to come. When 
| went to my desk this morning, I found 
‘iat some one had been trying to open it ; 
oub it has a Chubb’s detector-lock, and 
‘old tales,” 

_ “ How will you manage to send to your 
lather?” said Roderick; “they don’t 
want his company, you may be sure; and 
| think a letter containing such a request 
would very likely be lost in the post.” 

_ “Qh, my daddy and I-are -a-pair of 
‘oxes ” cried Tom exultingly; ‘‘ we 
‘oresaw that such a contingency might 
‘lappen, and so we arranged a signal. If 
ever I say in my letters to him that I 
ope I shall not get into another row, 
‘own he’ll come post-haste. I think 


vou’ll like my father, Roderick—I hope 
you will.” | 
. ain he at all resembles you, I know I 
siall,?? 

e “T am like him in many respects, and 
“Mm proud of it. 


He is as full of fun as 
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I am, naturally ; but latierly he has been 
clouded over by anxiety respecting my 
mother. I think he will propose to go 
to your father and lay the whole matter 
before him. You need not be ashamed 
of him as an ambassador, Roderick ; his 
manners are those of a gentleman, though 
he has been a tradesman.” 

[shall be most thankful for his good 
oflices, for I was not sulfliciently fory to 
make a private arrangement with my 
father. But how-about Vincent? We 
must not leave him in the lurch.” 

“We shall only have to represent 
the case fairly to his guardian, and—’’ 
(he winked at Roderick as he caught 
sight of Mr. Kelly, the writing-master, 
coming towards them, and went on with- 
out changing his tone)—“it was our 
innings then, and we had it all our own 
way, and won the match at last, after 
scoring a hundred and sixteen.” 

Mr. Kelly walked past without speak- 
ing to them, and with an exchange of 
very expressive glances, the two friends 
separated. 

Another and another week went by. 
‘Tom had written a very common-place 
letter to his father, containing tlie talis- 
manic sentence, but had received no 
answer, and he began to feel uneasy 
about Roderick. 

Since his return to school he had been 
occasionally subject to fits of low spirits, 
which his friend rightly attributed to 
sorrow at the little affection that was 
shown towards him by his father; but 
that was not the only cause, though of 
any change in Mabel’s conduct he was 
entirely ignorant. 

Now, however, Roderick’s despondency 
became habitual. He avoided even Tom 
Slingsby’s society; he became pale and 
thin, lost his appetite and all inclination 
for active sports, and was decidedly ill. 
With the most fatherly solicitude, Mr. 
Dodsley tried to rouse the poor boy from 
his lethargic state. Tom himself was 
almost deceived by this show of kindness, 
but still he wrote again to his father, 
with another allusion to a possible row. 
At last Roderick was taken into the in- 
firmary—a new department in the school, 
and one of the improvements on Dr. 
Mather’s plans. For a day or two his 
schoolfellows were allowed to pay short. 
visits to him, and then there was a 
whisper about his complaint being im- 
fectious, aud the warm-hearted Tom and 
little Vincent were told they could not 
see him again till he was better. 
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In the meantime Roderick lay pale and 
weak, his physical strength consuming 
away undcr some mysterious affection, 
and his mind naturally failing through 
sympathy with the body. Mr. Dodsley 
was incessantly by his bedside, admin- 
istering his medicine, soothing, consoling, 
but also ever instilling some insinuation 
that, if Roderick had been strong and 
well, would instantly have aroused sus- 
picion and resentment. Mr. Dodsley was 
aware of the little love borne to Roderick 
by his father. At first he touched on this 
subject with the utmost delicacy; then 
he returned to it, and won from the boy 
a full confession of the whole course of 
cool and impaternal conduct of which he 
had been the object. This point gained, 
the clever moral anatomist began to probe 
farther, and, by a series of questions, to 
ascertain whether it were not from some 
erand defect in Roderick’s own character 
that one so good and just as Mr. Thorburn 
was universally acknowledged to be, had 
conceived so strong an aversion to him. 
These questions were not put point blank, 
but gently insinuated, till the poor victim 
was 1n doubt whether they had been asked 
by Mr. Dodsley, or were the spontaneous 
stings of his own conscience. He felt 
so unhappy that he did not even care to 
get well. He thought he would rather 
die, and so for several days he threw his 
medicine away instead of drinking it. 

In this wretched state of mind he was 
left for the night. For some hours he 
tossed restlessly on his pillow, and when 
sleep at last visited him, he was dis- 
turbed by painful dreams, in which he 
imagined that Mdward was treating Mabel 
with the greatest brutality, while Mrs. 
Thorburn looked on laughing and en- 
couraging him; whereupon he, of course, 
attacked his half-brother in her defence, 
both with tists and words. 

He awoke with a start. The night- 
lamp was burning feebly, but its light 
was sutlicient to show Mr. Dodsley stand- 
ing by his bed. His head was depressed, 
and his arms were folded across his chest. 

“Unhappy youth!” he said, ina deep 
sepulchral voice, “I now know the cause 
of your good father’s hatred towards you. 
It lies in your own unnatural disposi- 
tion.” 

“What do you mean, sir >” exclaimed 
Roderick, starting up. “1 know of no 
unnatural disposition that I possess.” 

‘* Stay—stay !” cried the schoolmaster, 
extending his arm in a warning attitude: 
‘do not add perjury to your other crimes. 
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a may deceive others, but there is One 
above whom ou cannot deceive, and who 
has permitted me to hear your involuntary 
confession of this heinous sin in the mut. 
terings of your sleep.” 

“ What did I say? demanded Ro. 
derick, who was surprised and pleased 
to find himself stronger both in mind and 
hody than he had been for weeks, “] 
know of nothing that need burthen my 
conscience so heavily as to make me 
talk of it in my sleep.” 

“Nay, nay, this is all useless. Your 
conscience, if indeed you have one, must 
tell you what it is, without compelling 
me to name it. But I come not to re- 
buke or to punish you. I come to lead 
you to repentance and salvation. Think! 
oh, think! If you were to die to-morrow, 
or even to-night, unpurged from this 
mortal sin, that your soul must go into 
everlasting perdition, to be tortured in 
the fire that never dies, for ever and ever 
and ever! ‘To be raging in burning 
brimstone, and have not one drop of 
water to cool you, or to quench your 
thirst.” 

‘Do you believe that the soul drinks 
water, sir?” said Roderick, quietly, 
thinking to stop this flow of lava-like 
eloquence by a little quiet ridicule. 

“Your question is irreverent, but | 
will answer it. When we speak of water 
in relation to the condemned soul, we do 
not understand by that term the water ot 
earth, but the pure dew of heaven, the 
dew of salvation, which is to the soul 
what water is to the body.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ replied Roderick, 
yawning. “Do you think | am in any 
danger of dying ?” 

‘“T will not—I dare not conceal from 
you that your state is very precarious. 
Consider then, my dear young friend, 
—consider the state of your immortal 
spirit! Do not pass away from this 
world loaded by the deadly weight of a 
crime that must drag you down into the 
bottomless pit. You know not, neithe: 
do I, when the summons may come. 
Oh! be prepared for it.” ‘ 

“ But how am I to be prepared for 
it?” asked Roderick, giving him, ast 
mentally said, rope enough that he = 
hang himself, or, in other words, she 
himself in his true colours. pal 

“ By voluntarily abjuring the glitteriar 
bait which has lured you on to this aw! 
state of wickedness.” Fe 

“ Will you have the kindness, 5" 
explain your meaning more clearly: 
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owu that I do not understand you in the 
least.” 

“Can you deny the vindictive feelings 
that you entertain towards your own 
brother ?” 

“Certainly I can,” replied Roderick, 
readily. ‘‘ He is not the best or the plea- 
santest lad in the world; but that is not 
his fault—it’s his mother’s, for spoiling 
and flattering him as she does.” 

“You smooth your crime over very 
plausibly,” said Mr. Dodsley, with an 
incredulous shake of the head; ‘but the 
expressions which you uttered in your 
sleep were not so guarded, and betrayed 
thefull malice of your fratricidal feelings.” 

“T remember,” said Roderick, “ that 
1 was dreaming of defending my sister 
against Edward, and a little rough lan- 
guage would be natural under such cir- 
cumstances. Besides, no one is answer- 
able for words uttered in sleep.” 

“When the words betray a foregone 
fact, they may be taken as mdications of 
the truth.” 

“ But, sir, I do zof hate my brother !’’ 
cried Roderick, warmly. 

“Tut, tut, you do, aud I will explain 
to you wherefore, since nothing less will 
content you. You have an internal con- 
sciousness that he is zo¢ your brother, 
and yet that he is the rightful heir of 
Thorsghyll.” 

“He the heir of Thorsghyll!” ex- 
claimed the astonished lad. “ Oh! come, 
’m dreaming now I suppose, and I 
was wide awake when I was thrashing 
Edward.” 

“You were neither awake then nor 
now,” said the master; “but I must 
arouse you to consciousness before I 
leave you. Do you believe yourself to 
be a Thorburn? Is there one of the 
family portraits or the living members 
whom you resemble in the slightest 
degree ?” 

“ What of that? People are not all 
made on the same pattern.” 

“Then I must tell you the plain 
truth,” said Mr. Dodsley, laying aside 
the persuasive manner in which he had 
hitherto spoken, and assuming a blunt, 
unfeeling tone. “ You are not Mr. Thor- 
burn’s son; you were introduced sur- 
reptitiously by the old woman who at- 
tended Mrs. Thorburn when her daughter 
Mabel was born; and it is the voice of 


nature speaking in Mr. Thorburn’s breast 


that makes you repulsive to him. 
know the trath, and will put an end to 
the vile imposition.” 
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_ “It’s alie!” shouted Roderick, spring- 
ing out of bed—“ it’s an infernal lie, that 
could only be hatched in the brain of the 
devil himself! Imposition, indeed! I’)! 
put an end to some of yours before I’ve 
done with you !” 

While he spoke, Roderick was eyeing 
Mr. Dodsley with a most ferocious gaze ; 
and as he concluded, he planted a well- 
directed blow upon that worthy’s face. 
He fell, and his young assailant with 
him. The table was overturned, and the 
lamp extinguished; but regardless of 
everything but the one object he had in 
view, Roderick continued to pound away 
in the dark, while his opponent, though 
offering considerable resistance, was un- 
able to call loudly for help on account of 
the blood that nearly choked him, the first 
blow having knocked out some of his teeth. 

At length he lay still, and it was only 
by an occasional gurgle in his throat that 
Roderick knew he yet lived. Horrified 
at the idea of having killed him, scoun- 
drel though he was, he started up and 
ran to the door. It was fastened, but 
whether inside or out it was impossible 
to tell. He shouted for help as loud 
as his panting lungs would let him, 
and struck against the door, but his 
strength was failing him, and he could 
scarcely hear the blow. 

“We shall both be found dead in the 
morning, I suppose,” he murmured, pass- 
ing his hand over his streaming forehead, 
* and nobody will know who did it. Then 
my father will be rid of me without send- 
ing me away, a nameless wanderer on the 
face of the earth. And Mabel—oh, he 
wanted to make out that she was not my 
sister Mabel. Devil! devil! I’m glad 
I’ve killed him!” 

The sound of a window opening, and a 
rush of cool air roused him from the 
swoon into which he was falling in this 
very Christian-like frame of mind, and 
Tom’s voice was heard, saying, “ Ili! 
Roderick ! old fellow, what’s the row ?” 

“Ts that you, Tom?” said Roderick, 
staggering towards the window. *‘ ‘Thank 
Heaven! you were never more wanted. 
I’m afraid I’ve killed him.” 

“Killed who?” demanded Tom, who 
was standing on a ladder outside the 
window. 

“‘Dodsley. And I’m quite done up 
myself. I made sure I was going off the 
hooks, when the air from the window re- 
vived me.” 

“Then the best thing you can do is to 
take a pull at that,” said Tom, placing a 
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flask bottle in Roderick’s hands, and 
stepping in at the window; “and in the 
meantime [ll get a light, and see what’s 
to be done with this customer.” 

Tom usually carred in his pocket a 
small box of matches for lighting surrep- 
titious cigars, and other purposes of 
general utility; and it was probable that 
to this infringement of the rules Mr. 
Dodsley owed his life on the present oc- 
casion. Having lighted the lamp, ‘Tom 
took a brief survey of the field of battle, 
and then made a closer inspection of the 
dead or dying man. 

“He’s not gone yet,” he said, ** but 
he’s so near upon it that you must hook 
it without further delay, old fellow. Ill 
do what I can to save him—for your sake, 
not for his. He’s got his teeth in his 
throat, and is choking on them, I think. 
Toss over those pillows. I’ll raise his 
head, and that’s all I can do for him. 
As for you, you must be off without loss 
of time. It will be said that you were 
delirious or insane, and in either case 
the country will be scoured for you. 
But 1’ll place you in safety till his fate is 
decided. How do you feel now ?” 

“ Better—quite well, L think.” 

«Then come along; the sooner we’re 
out of this the better. Put on your 
clothes, and we’ll be off.” 

Roderick quickly dressed himself, and 
they descended the ladder, which Tom 
carefully replaced in the outhouse from 
whence he had taken it, for the purpose 
of paying a stolen visit to his friend, and 
bringing him the flask of Madeira to 
counteract the effect. of the enervating 
drugs which he felt convinced were being 
administered to him. 

They then held a short council to- 
gether, wherein Roderick related to his 
friend all that had passed at his interview 
with the schoolmaster, and his resolution 
of going abroad, and never letting any 
= except Tom know what became of 

im. 

“T was too hasty in pitching into old 
Dodsley. These few moments of re- 
flexion have convinced me that he was 
but a tool, and it is my father’s wish to 
be rid of me.” 

“In that case,” said Tom, “and I 
don’t know but what it’s the best course 
you can adopt under present circum- 
stances,—there’s something you’ll want. 
Wait here a moment.” 

He came back very speedily and put 
a pocket-book into his friend’s hand. 

“Take that,” he said: “it’s a hundred 
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pounds, and you ean r i 7 
during the next fifty pony Want 
came away from home this last rg . 
governor said I ought not to be with 1 
the sinews of war when I was coin a 
the enemy’s country ; so he gave a that 
and, faith, it’s come in han y. You must 
take nothing from the house, not en 
hat or cap, but as you’ve been ill you haa 
better wear mine till you get into shelter 
Never mind me—butcher-boys are used 
to go bare-headed, you know.” 

While he talked they were proceeding 
by a back lane towards the village 
through which they cautiously passed, 
till they came to the turnpike gate at 
the farther end. Tom here bade his 
companion walk slowly on, while he crept 
through the fence of the toll-keeper’s 
garden, and abstracted some carrots and 
a cluthes-line. 

“Tam going to take you to Farmer 
Luscombe’s, where good old Dr. Mather 
sent me after the fight ; but it’s quite im- 
possible for you to walk all the way, and 
I could not get back in time either. So 
as there-are several horses out at grass 
in a field a little further on, I’ll catch a 
couple with these carrots, and make 
halters for them with Mrs. Swmith’s 
clothes-lines. It’s not so bad to nde 
bare-backed when once you get into the 
knack of it.” 

“1 can ride so well enough, and shall 
be glad to escape any more walking, for 
I am dog-tired already.” 

Tom carricd out his plan without much 
difficulty. Aided by the light of a full 
moon, he selected a couple of the best 
nags in the field, converted the line ar- 
tistically into halters, and “gave Ro- 
derick a leg up” to mount. 

As they rode on, the two lads, who 
were about to part, it might be for ever, 
made many arrangements about their 
future correspondence. Tom was to ad- 
vertise the state of Mr. Dodsley’s health 
in the Times, and Roderick, when he 
wrote, was to imitate the style and writ 
ing of a groom, and speak of himself 1 
terms so ambiguous that his letters ' 
not betray him should they fall into ote: 
hands than those of his trusty friend. 
Roderick further extracted a rather i 
luctant promise from Tom, that he wo 
see Mabel and explain to her the iS 
facts of the case, suppressing only ~ 
suspicion, which he could not help hi 
tertaining, that Dodsley had acted on 
father’s instigation. pi Te 

“But this monev, Tom, said NM 





derick, when they neared the end of their 
ride, “I had better take only enough to 
pay my expenses to a ship. What would 
your father say to you for lending it all 
to me ?” 

“When my father gave it to me, he 
said I was to keep it in reserve In case 
of emergency ; and that if I did not want 
it myself, one of the others might, mean- 
ing you or Dudley.” 

“T wish you would tell Mabel about 
it, and let her return it to you when she 
comes of age, if I have not paid it 
sooner. I don’t think she could dispose 
of so much before that time without its 
being inquired into.” 

ef promise you that I will ask her for 
it if ever I want it,” he replied, and that 
was all he would agree to. 

When they arrived at the farm, Tom 
threw gravel at Mr. Luscombe’s win- 
dow till he roused him and his wife, who 
quickly slipped into some clothes, and 
came down, when they ascertained who 
their nocturnal visitor was. 

Tom gave them a brief account of 
Roderick’s adventure, and recommended 
him strongly to their care. During the 
next day he was to remain with them, as 
he was utterly unequal to further exer- 
tion; and on the ensuing morning, ac- 
companied by one or two of the sons, 
and dressed in a suit of their clothes, 
he was to proceed to the nearest seaport 
town, and take his passage in the first 
ship that sailed, wherever she might be 
bound. 

Tom gave a parting word of advice to 
Mrs. Luscombe in private. 

“As soon as he is gone, burn the 
clothes he has on now. I fear Dodsley 
is killed, though I hold out hopes to the 
contrary to keep up his spirits, poor fel- 
low; and if those clothes should be found 
in your possession, as they might be, 
through the talk of servants or so on, 
you might get into trouble. Now, Ro- 
derick, my boy, those old horses must 
sweat for it if I am to get back before 
daybreak. Good-bye—Guod bless you !” 

“Good-bye !”” said Roderick, ina husky 
voice. One hand-clasp, brief, but vigour- 
ous, and ‘om leaped: upon one of the 
horses, and seemed to be wholly occupied 
in their management. Only once, as he 
went out at the gate, he shouted a last 
“Good night!” and the sound of the 
horses’ feet grew fainter and fainter ; and 
the two friends then felt that they had 
parted, perhaps for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
TOM LEAVES SCHOOL. 


ALL unconscious of the dangers that beset 
her twin-brother—for there did not exis' 
between them that wonderful sympathiy 
which has been so frequently remarked! 
in persons so nearly related—Mabel was 
preparing her Italian lesson on the after- 
noon of the day following the events nar- 
rated in the last chapter. 

The window near which she sate was 
the same at which Tom Slingsby had bidden 
her such a sudden farewell. She had 
moved her writing-table there, and oftey 
her studies were suspended while she 
gazed pensively down that open glade 
which afforded a glimpse of the avenuc. 

What was she thinking of at these mo- 
ments? Was it of the tall, active figure 
of her brother's friend as she had last seen 
him, striding down that avenue to over- 
take and protect the poor, timorous 
Italian ? 

_ She made a confidant of no one; so it 
is impossible to say. Perhaps she was 
only puzzling over the moods and tenses 
of averb. At any rate, as she sate be- 
fore this window on the afternoon in ques- 
tion, her eyes had wandered towards thi 

avenue in question, in search of a verb or 
substantive, as the case might be, when ; 

fly from the station passed rapidly, coming 
towards the house. The commonplac: 

object either supplied the missing part of 
speech or dispelled a reverie, for she in- 
stantly turned to her exercises again. 

In less than ten minutes, however, he 
father entered, in a state of unusual agi- 
tation. 

“ My dear child,” he said, “I havi 
bad news for you. Roderick has been 
very ill.” 

‘Oh, papa!” she cried, starting up, 
“tell me the worst at once. Is he dead‘ 
Have those wicked people killed him?” 

“ He is not dead—at least 1 hope not. 
But what do you mean by people killing 
him ?” 

««Tom Slingsby said that Mr. Dodsley 
had some design against Roderick ; and 
he only went back to the school to b 
with him. And what is amiss with Ro- 
derick ?” 

« He was ill, and Mr. Dodsley, whom 
you suppose capable of killing him, was 
$0 anxious about him that he sate by his 
bed during the night. How it all hap- 
pened no oue knows at present, but in 
the morning Mr. Dodsley was found lying 
on the floor, insensible from several se- 







































































































vere blows; the window was open, and 
Roderick gone. They immediately sent 
off one of the ushers to inform me of 
what had happened, and I am going back 
with him immediately.” 

“Why had you not been informed of 
Roderick’s illness ?” asked Mabel, sus- 
piciously. ‘“ Papa! dear papa! there is 
someunderhand design beneath this story. 
Do not let them deceive you; ask Tom 
Slingsby to tell you all he knows about 
them. He is truth and honour itself, 
and you may rely on every word he 
says.” 

“T am convinced that I may, and I 
willask him,” said Mr. Thorburn. “ Now, 
my darling, I must go. Good-bye.” 

“You will bring Roderick back when 
you find him, wont you papa?” sobbed 
Mabel. 

“ Certainly, my love,” he replied, in a 
subdued tone; “and if I find there has 
been any foul play, you may be sure I 
will have it cleared up.” 

Mabel felt somewhat consoled by this 
assurance, and as soon as her father was 
gone she sought out Felicia, in whom 
she always found a comforter in every 
orief, 

Mr. Thorburn in the meantime was 
speeding away as fast as horses and steam 
could bear him. It was past midnight 
when he reached the school, and on in- 
quiry found that Mr. Dodsley was still 
alive, but insensible ; and that no traces 
had been discovered of Roderick, though 
the country had been searched for miles 
in every direction. 

As nothing farther could be done that 
night, he returned to the village and put 
up at the little inn, where he requested 
a private sitting-room and supper. 

The landlady was very sorry—she had 
but one private sitting-room, and that 
had been taken half an hour before by a 
gentleman, for whom the late supper, 
which was keeping herself and servants 
up to such an unreasonable hour, was 
then in the act of being cooked. A bed- 
room she had; oh yes, as good a bed as 
ever he slept in; and if he did not mind 
sitting down to supper in the bar parlour, 
she’d make him as comfortable as a prince. 
Her profuse promises were here inter- 
rupted by the occupant of the “ best par- 
lour,” who, having heard all that passed 
through the half-open door, came out and 
solved the difficulty by asking Mr. Thor- 
burn to join him at supper. 

_ QOne glance at his appearance, and the 
intonations of his voice, were enough to 
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either have found his withes Me 
; Joyment 
greatly enhanced by the fact of aoth 
person, and that person evidently of rm 
ene rank, being kept out of it by his 
ucky priority of arrival, or he would 
have invited his participation’ in a pa. 
tronizing or hail-fellow-well-met sttle 
that would have been equally distasteful 
to a well-bred man. This gentleman 
made the offer in a simple, straightfor. 
ward way, not as though he were either 
conferring or asking a favour, but merel 
doing as in similar circumstances he 
would like to be done by. Mr. Thor. 
burn at once accepted the invitation as 
frankly as it was given, and the two were 
soon quite at home together. 

The conversation turned upon the 
school, and each discovered that the other 
had a son there, on whose account he had 
made a hasty journey, but had arrived too 
late to be admitted. 

“May I ask the name of your son, 
sir?” said Mr. Thorburn. 

“Tom Slingsby,” was the reply. 

“ Indeed !” said the former, offering 
his hand ; ‘‘then I may almost claim you 
as an old acquaintance, as I know, and 
very much admire your son.” 

“Ts your name Thorburn ?” asked Mr. 
Slingsby. 

“It is; and I am delighted at the 
chance which has brought us together, 
for I know I may fully rely on you as a 
faithful coadjutor in the sad affair which 
has summoned me here.” 

He then related all that he knew re- 
specting Roderick’s illness and escape, 
to which Mr. Slingsby listened atten- 
tively, though he made few comments 
upon it, for ‘om had not withheld from 
him his suspicions that there was some- 
thing not quite right at Thorsghyll, and 
that Mr. Thorburn would not suffer much 
regret if Roderick were out of the ei 
thus leaving the succession open to the 
more favoured second son. Mr. Slingsby 
had also some suspicions of his own whieh 
he had not even confided to Tom, who 
usually shared in all his thoughts. But 
though he said little to Mr. Thorburn re- 
specting the subject of immediate interest, 
beyond promising his hearty co-operation 
in the search after Roderick, he gave Mr. 
Thorburn a considerable insight into the 
system of the school, as he had learned it 
from his son. oie 

After a lengthened conversation they 
parted for the night, mutually pleas 
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with each other, and both agreeably di- 
vested of certain unfavourable prepos- 
sessions. Mr. ‘Thorburn had anticipated, 
if ever he encountered ‘Tom’s father, to 
{ind some traces of vulgarity, the neces- 
sary relics of his former life; and he proved 
to be a quiet, self-possessed gentleman, 
equally free from coarseness or pretension. 
Mr. Slingsby, on the other hand, had, 
notwithstanding his son’s favourable re- 
port, expected to find in Mr. Thorburn’s 
character some jarring discord, something 
which would cause him instinctively to 
dislike the man who could entertain an 
aversion for his own son, and that son 
such a boy as Roderick. However, his 
keenest scrutiny could detect nothing of 
the sort. 

They were both early astir the next 
morning, and while Mr. Thorburn pro- 
ceeded to the nearest magistrate’s, the 
other went to the school and requested 
to see his son. 

Ife was shown into a small parlour, 
and after waiting a few minutes, a quiet, 
unobtrusive-looking young man stole in, 
and after bowing deferentially, seated 
himself in a corner and began reading a 
book. Inashort time after Tom came 
lu, and warmly greeted his father. 

“Get your hat, Tom,” said Mr. 
Slingsby, “and come out fora stroll. I 
want to talk to you.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the 
sleek young man, rising and repeating 
his deferential bow, “but it is contrary 
to the rules of the establishment for the 
pupils to go out alone.” 

Mr. Slingsby was for one moment in- 
clined to fall into a rage, but he repressed 
the rising impulse, and replied with a 
bow quite as low as the other’s— 

“I should be extremely sorry to dis- 
regard the rules of the establishment ; 
therefore if you will request that my son’s 
luggage may be packed, and your account 
prepared in a couple of hours, I will 
settle that and the whole question toge- 
ther. Now, my boy, fetch-your hat.” 

Tom darted off to take a hasty fare- 
well of his schoolfellows, but quicker 
still the quiet young man slid out like a 
shadow before him, and when he reached 
the door leading to the playground he 
found it fastened; not supposing that 
this was done intentionally, he returned 
up the passage and was going another 
way, when he encountered Mr. Kelly. 

: “You are looking for your hat, Mr. 
Slingsby,” he said; “here it is.” 
, on sir,” replied Tom; “but 
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why did you take that trouble? I could 
have fetched it myself. Besides, I want 
to go into the play-ground for a mo- 
ment.”” 

“That cannot be allowed,” said Mr. 
Kelly; ‘‘ your father has thought proper 
to withdraw you from our seminary in 
most unhandsome manner, and you are 
no longer a member of our young flock.” 

“Am I not to say good-by to my 
schoolfellows ?” demanded Tom, indic- 
nantly. : 

“It cannot be permitted.” 

Tom turned on his heel without a word 
more, and opened the parlour door. 

“Tm ready, father,” he said; ‘it 
seems to be against the rules of the esta- 
blishment so say good-by to one’s school- 
fellows; and if I stay much longer | 
shall be giving some adieux of another 
sort to somebody.” 

Mr. Kelly hastily disappeared round 
the corner, and the father and son lef! 
the house. 

“Tm vexed,” said Tom, “to go away 
without a word, especially to little Vin. 
{ almost regret that I did not give that 
old Kelly something to remember me 
by.” 

~ © Better as it is—much better as it is, 
Tom. And now tell me all you know 
about Roderick.” 

“ You’ve heard that he’s gone, then ?”’ 

“T have; I fell in with Mr. Thorburn, 
oddly enough, at the inn last night, and 
he told me all about it; as far as he knew, 
that is, which was only what these rascals 
chose to tell him. But you, [ suppose, 
know more than they do.” 

“You are right, father; he is safe. 
Let that satisfy your curiosity while you 
indulge mine by telling me why you did 
not reply to my first hint of a row? You 
had two letters from me, had you not ?” 

“Yes; but I got them both together. 
I was away from home when they arrived, 

and your mother opened them, and gave 
me what she supposed the most important 
information they contained, that concern- 
ing your health. I was seeking out a 
certain Mrs. Wilbraham, who was for- 
merly a teacher in the school where your 
mother was, and who, I discovered acci- 
dentally, had possessed great influence over 
her. You must know that, finding the 
parsons did no good, but only harassed 
and excited the poor little soul, I have 
kept them all from her latterly, and have 
consulted a physician instead. He ad- 
vised me to try the effect of a cheer!u', 
but firm-minded female = So 
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having heard that this Mrs. Wilbraham 
was a widow and poor, I went myself to 
seek her out, and it was on my return 
home with her that I saw your letters, 
and comprehended immediately that 1 
was wanted. Now you have had my 
story, give me yours.”’ 

As soon as Tom had concluded his 
narration, his father proposed that they 
should hire a couple of horses and ride 
over to the farm. It was but natural, 
he added, that Tom should go and take 
ieave of the family where he had spent a 
fortnight not very long before, but the 
horses would not tell where they had 
been, and the ride would only have the 
appearance of seeking for the fugitive. 

hen they arrived at the farm they 
found that emissaries from the school had 
been there the day before, but Roderick 
was already gone; he had been much 
refreshed by a few hours sleep, and left 
early in the morning. The young man 
who went with him had returned, and 
reported that he had taken a berth on 
hoard the brig Ezdearour, bound for New 
Zealand. 

“T had no idea,” said Tom, as they 
rode slowly back, “Iliad no idea that my 
promise to keep Roderick’s flight a secret 
from every one but you and his sister, 
would involve me in such an unpleasant 
difficulty. For instance, I never calcu- 
lated on the possibility of Mr. Thorburn 
coming here. I did not think he loved 
Roderick enough to take so much trouble 
about him.” 

“Did Roderick ever express to you a 
doubt on his own part of his being Mr. 
Thorburn’s son ?” 

“No! What could put such an idea 
into your head ?” 

“I doubt it very much, and have felt 
almost certain of it since I first knew to 
whom I was speaking last night. I know 
Roderick’s face well enough from the por- 
trait youshowed me, and I saw at once that 
there is astriking difference of breed. Ro- 
derick has the stamp of a more southern 
race. Then his sister—so exactly his op- 
posite. And though twins are not always 
so much alike as to be mistaken for one 
another, there is generally some point of 
resemblance. If he be a supposititious 
child, Mr. Thorburn’s conduct in tryin 
to get rid of him through the help of 
Mr. Dodsley, is easily understood, be- 
cause he stands in the way of the rightful 
heir.” 

“Tf it were my case,” said Tom, “I 
should tell Roderick the whole truth, 
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make a handsome provision for him and 
either announce the facts publicly 
engage him to go to the other end of the 
world and not come back again.” : 

“That is all very well in your imagi 
nation, but it could hardly’ be carried 
out. Mr. Thorburn has placed himself 
in a most embarrassing situation if he has. 
done as I suspect; and it is no such easy 
matter for a man holding a high position 
in the respect and esteem of the world. to 
avow himself guilty of a fraud in the cool 
way that you propose, even if it is not an 
indictable offence, of which I am by no 
means certain.” 

“Whew!” whistled Tom, “is it 9 
serious as that? Then I think the dear 
fellow has done the best thing he could 
by taking himself off. And if you see 
any reason to conclude that you are right 
in your conjecture about his birth, I think 
we ought to inform him of it. It might 
shock him for the moment, but I am sure 
he would be the happier for knowing it, 
for his greatest grief seemed to be that 
his own father did not love him. If he 


knew the truth he would see that Mr. 


Thorburn had behaved not unnaturally in 
wishing his real son to inherit his pro- 
perty; and his sad craving for a father’s 
love would be changed for a longing to 
discover the father who would have loved 
him if he had known him.” . 

“Why, Tom, you are growing quite 
metaphysical! and you thread the intn- 
cacies of the human heart like one that 
had learnt it all from experience.” 

“Thank Heaven! 1 have learnt it 
through no vain cravings for a fathers 
love !”? said Tom, passing his hand caress- 
ingly over Mr. Shingsby’s shoulder. ‘The 
latter darted on him one keen, sidelong 
elance from under his bushy eyebrows, and 
then with compressed lips and thoughtful 
brow rode onward in silence. 

“What do you say to my adopting 
Roderick ?” he demanded, after proceed- 
ing in this way for another mile. a 

“Capital ! ‘The very thing!” exclal 
Tom. 

“Tf I did so,” continued his pis 
“TI should do it completely. He wo 
be on precisely the same footing as your 
self. No law of primogeniture ; It 7 
cost you half your fortune, Tommy: ; 

“What’s that if it would give me . 
brother? If it would cost me - By 
parent’s love, it would be another t Ts 

“ Well then, we'll see about 1t. ioe 
poor lad has expatriated limse Beer 
whether Mr. Thorburn be his father 














































not, he shall find a father in me. My 
»ylan is this: As soon.as we know where 
Roderick is gone we will send out sup- 
plies to him, and invite him to accept the 
new relationship; and if he has no other, 
that will be the best opportunity to tell 
him so. We will also ask him to obtain 
information respecting the colony to 
which he has gone, and if he finds it 
suitable and pleasant, to make prepara- 
tions for our arrival. Andif he does not 
like it, to go to another, and another, till 
he pleases himself. ‘Then we will all go 
over and settle down comfortably. What 
do you say to that ? I think it would be an 
excellent arrangement for your mother.” 

“Yes, it would be a good plan alto- 
gether,” said Tom, gravely; and then 
added in a more animated tone, “but it 
could not be all carried out under two or 
three years.” 

“ And that time you could not dispose 
of better than by going to college.” 

“That is just what I should like.” 

On their return to the inn Mr.Slingsby 
found a letter from Mrs. Wilbraham, 
telling him that shortly after his depar- 
ture a very suspicious-looking person had 
called and requested to see Mrs. Slingsby. 
It was with great difficulty that she had 
prevented him seeing her, as she feared 
that one ofthe servants had been suborned. 

“‘My offers of service were not worth 
much,” he said to Mr, Thorburn, who 
entered at the same moment; “here is a 
summons to return home forthwith. Have 
you gained any information respecting 
your son ?” 

“Not a word. He has vanished most 
mysteriously. Can you throw any light 
upon his departure ?” he continued, turn- 
ing towards Tom. “ My daughter Mabel 
particularly desired me to ask you, as 
you were more likely to know his inten- 
tions than any one else.” 

Mr. Slingsby noticed Tom’s heightened 
colour at the mention of Mabel’s name, 
and with a sigh went off to make a final 
Settlement at the school, leaving his son 
to give what information he chose to 
Mr. Thorburn. 

“In the first place, sir,” he began, 
“Tam convinced that Roderick’s illness 
was no illness at all. It was brought on 
by some drug—I don’t know what, as I 
have not much experience in those 
things, but I should imagine it was anti- 
mony. As for his having knocked old 
Dodsley down under an access of fever, or 
delirium, that’s all nonsense, for he had no 
‘ever about him. His illness began in 
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this way: he had been sometimes low- 
spirited, from some cause that he did no! 
explain to me, and then he began to 
complain of nausea, and a variety of 
symptoms that I did not like at all. And 
to see how kind, how affectionate, Mr. 
Dodsley was !—It almost staggered me.” 

“Why did not Roderick write to say 
that he was ill? And, more especially, 
when you suspected the cause of his in- 
disposition, why did not you inform me 
of it ?” : 

** It would have been of no use, sir. All 
our letters are opened privately, and 
those that contain anything that they 
don’t want known, get lost in the post. 
I had a private signal with my father, to 
be used only on urgent occasions requir- 
ing his presence. He was away from 
home, or he would have been here in 
time to go to Thorsghyll on his way back, 
and tell you the whole affair.” 

** What can have become of Rode- 
rick?” said Mr. Thorburn, half aloud; 
*‘is it possible that they have given him 
an overdose of that drug, and that all 
this story of Mr. Dodsley being hurt is a 
fabrication ?” 

“Don’t entertain that idea for a 
moment, sir,” said Tom, eagerly; 
* Roderick did get out of the window, 
and Dodsley is very much knocked about. 
Make yourself quite easy on both those 
points. I cannot tell you any more, but 
so far I am as sure as if I had seen it 
myself.” ' 

“You are bound by a promise?” sug- 
gested Mr. Thorburn. 

“T am, sir.” 

‘Then I must inquire no further. 
On one point, however, you may be able 
to advise me—do you consider it will be 
of any use to continue the search in this 
neighbourhood ?” —" 

“JT should certainly continue it for a 
few days, sir, to save appearaices,”’ re- 
plied Tom, who felt somewhat relieved by 
the return of his father, which extricated 
him from the awkward predicament of 
seeming to dictate to one so much lis 
senior as Mr. Thorburn. 

“TJ believe I have brought away all 
your plunder, Tom—but, by Jove! they 
wanted to make plunder of this!” said 
Mr. Slingsby, laying on the table a small 
writing-desk; “ knowing that it contains 
much private correspondence, I asked 
specially for it, and was told that it was in 
one of the trunks. I hadthem unpacked 
one after the other, and no desk was to 


be seen. So the trunks sere PEARS 
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while a messenger went to inquire of all 
the young gentlemen if they knew where 
it was. 1 kept a sharp eye on their 
manceuvres. ‘The door was ajar, and 
there was a pile of books and clothes just 
against it. Presently, the packer was 
troubled with a cough, and there was a 
slight agitation amongst the pile. He 
went on vigorously with his work, and 
when it was nearly finished he takes up 
this desk from the chink of the open 
door, and says in the simplest tone in 
the world, ‘Is this it, sir? Why, I took 
this out among the very first things, but 
I did not know it was a writing-desk.’ 
I took it in my own possession at once, 
for I was not going to trust it to any of 
their sleieht-of-hand work.” 

“Let us see,’’ said Tom, applying a 
small key to the lock; “I thought so! 
1t’s been tried again, and the hinges, too, 
have received a few delicate attentions. 
But it wouldn’t do. All’s safe. 1 wish 
I had little Dudley locked up in it.”’ 

“Don’t be uneasy about him,” said 
his father ; “ his guardian will not let him 
remain here long, you may be sure, after 
I have spoken to him. You’ve no time 
to lose. Hat your lunch while the chaise 
is got ready.” 

‘The two gentlemen parted on the most 
friendly terms; Mr. Thorburn pressing 
the other to bring his wife on a visit to 
Thorsghyll, where she would find plenty 
of gaiety in Mrs. Thorburn’s circle to 
enliven her; while if he (Mr. Slingsby) 
felt inclined to spend a few dull hours, 
he would generally find his host in the 
seclusion of his library, but always happy 
to receive a friend. He also entreated 
him to break his journey by a flying visit 
to Thorsghyll, to give Mabel what in- 
formation he could respecting her brother. 

This Mr, Slingsby promised to do, and 
thus it happened that Tom, after chang- 
ing his mind during the journey as often 
as an old maid, as his father said, at the 
last, moment changed it again, and accom- 
panied him to Thorsghyll, where he spent 
an hour in Mabel’s company, telling her 
all that he knew concerning Roderick. 
Mr. Slingsby afterwards begged to pay a 
visit to the portrait-gallery, where they 
were joined by Felicia, who came to re- 
new her acquaintance with Tom and hear 
the news he had to tell of her cousin. 

As they drove off, Tom looked anxiously 
towards Mabel’s window, and was made 
happy by a belief that he saw a slight 
agitation of the lace curtains, as thouch 
some one were hiding behind them, As 
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soon as his father saw that . 
chance of obtaining T'om’s forte " 
tention, he spoke. ¥ 

“Do you know why I went ; 
portrait gallery, Tom ?” wa rich 

“To obtain a stronger impression of 
the family features, I suppose.” 

‘6 Exactly. And the result is a cop. 
firmation of my first opinion, that Roderick 
is not one of them. That is a fine por: 
trait of him,—that full length in Miss 
Thorburn’s room, but it tells me plainly 
he is not a Thorburn. Miss Mabel, now 
is a genuine specimen, from the sole of 
her foot to the crown of her head, in. 
cluding the crown of glory that surmounts 
it. And the cousin, too, dark as she is 
has many of the family traits very strongly 
developed. She, too, is an unmistakable 
Thorburn. But poor Roderick! poor 
boy! As I stood in that old picture. 
gallery, I thought of him, and reflected 
how grieved I should be, were I in his 
place, to be compelled to forego all the 
chivalric feelings inspired by the con. 
sciousness of being descended from such 


.a long line of ancestry—to have no claim 


upon that old hall, which had nurtured 
me from my infancy as its future lord— 
to lose even the name—to have no name, 
in fact, but such as a well-meaning ple- 
beian can offer! I fear to insult bin 
by offering such a name as Slingsby in 
exchange for Thorburn.” 

“Do you?” said Tom, in an absent 
tone; “1 don’t see that there is so much 
in a name, after all.’’ 

“ You had better write to him at once, 
Tom. ‘The mail ship is probably a faster 
sailer than the brig he is gone by, and 
your letter will greet him on his arrival 
like a friend. ‘ell him, first, of my firm 
conviction respecting his birth, which, ! 
daresay he will find is also, unconsciously, 
his own. Then offer him a new father, 
mother, and brother, with a full partet- 
pation in such means as they themselves 
possess.” 

If Tom had been in his usual observant 
state of mind, he would have noticed that 
whenever hesunk intoareverie or indulge 
in a fit of sighing, his father was sure to 
begin talking of his emigration scheme. 

Perhaps Mr. Slingsby feared that Toms 
low spirits might increase if he staid 
in England, and thought that the “< 
remedy for them was going to the othe 
side of the globe. ht to 

If so, I can only say that he oug 
have been wiser. 


AT 











CHAPTER XXIX. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS OCCUR IN THE 
THORBURN FAMILY. 


Arter placing full instructions and autho- 
‘jty in the hands of the local police to 
bring Roderick to Thorsghyll, if they dis- 
eovered him, and himself waiting a few 
days on the spot, Mr. Thorburn returned 
home, harassed in mind, and fatigued in 
body. 

The following morning he was musing 
on the probable issue of these events, par- 
ticularly of Roderick’s departure, when 
Mabel rushed in, in the wildest disorder, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“There!” she exclaimed, placing a 
newspaper before him, and pointing out a 
paragraph, “cruel, cruel father! See what 
you have done! He is shipwrecked! He 
is dead! Anditis all your doing! If you 
had treated him kindly, as you ought to 
have done, though he was not your son, 
yet that was not his fault, and he would 
have come home when he ran away from 
school, instead of going abroad and hiding 
himself from you for ever!” . 

“Mabel!” cried Mr. Thorburn, aghast 
at this disclosure, ‘‘ what are you saying?” 

“That Roderick is dead! Shipwrecked! 
ile was in that ship, the Evdeavour, that 
was wrecked yesterday, and all lives lost ! 
Oh, Roderick! dear, dear Roderick! I 
loved him as if he were my brother, and 
he always was a dear good brother to 
ne! 

“ Mabel, sit down. Compose yourself 
and tell me how you discovered that 
Roderick was not your brother.” 

“Tt was that old Scotchwoman !” 
sobbed Mabel. 

“TI thought so,” replied her father, 
sinking into a chair and covering his eyes 
with his hand. ‘ Did she tell any one 
hesides yourself *” 

‘No, nobody; and she begged me to 
Keep the secret till I was old enough to 
know the value of it.” 

“Have you followed her advice, or 
did you tell Roderick 2” 

‘‘T have told no one. I would not tell 
‘hia because I could not: satisfy myself 
that he had not a moral right to all that 
he had been brought up to expect. I 
wish I had told him; he would then 
have had an explanation with you, and 
would have gone away in a better ship. 
Oh, my dear, dear Roderick! shall I 
‘ever, never see him more ?” 

She burst again into a wild paroxysm 
ol weeping, and Mr. Thorburn paced up 
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and down in a state of most painful per- 
plexity. At length he led his daughter 
to a sofa and seated her beside him, hold- 
ing her hand in his. 

** Mabel, my child,” he began, “do you 
suppose that Z have suffered nothing 
during these long years in which I have 
been compelled to countenance and to act 
a lie? I tell you I have endured a fearful! 
retribution for a moment’s weakness in 
yielding to an overpowering temptation. 
Listen to me and I will tell you the 
whole of the circumstances, of which that 
old woman could only know a part. You 
are aware that before you were born your 
mother had had six children, all girls. 
There seemed no chance of her ever 
having a son, and the preservation of the 
house and name of Thorburn depended 
upon it. My brother Felix was the next 
heir, and, much as I loved him, I dreaded 
that he should ever become the possessor 
of Thorsghyll; for with a thousand good 
qualities he had one fatal fault—a passion 
for horse-racing. He had already run 
through his own ample fortune, and was 
gone to seek a new one in America. | 
knew well that ere it had been in his 
possession for two years, the home of our 
ancestors would pass into the hands of 
strangers. Pride of birth is inherent in 
our family, and in no member of it has 
it existed stronger than in myself, and 
the thought of old Thorsghyll belonging 
to any but a Thorburn was agony to me. 
To avert such a catastrophe I would have 
laid down my life—but I did more, I sa- 
crificed my honour. Aye, I can see now, 
Mabel, that you feel for me. You, too, 
are a genuine Thorburn. Your mother was 
only thirty-two, and had every prospect 
of a long life before her, when, as we 
were on our way home in anticipation of 
your birth, she was taken ill on the road, 
and I was obliged to stop at a small inn, 
where I was rejoiced to find a good and 
comfortable bed for her. We had only 
two servants with us—Parsons and a 
young French waiting-maid. I sent 
Parsons on with the carriage to bring 
Dr. Gilchrist and the regular nurse ; but 
soon after he was gone my poor wife be- 
came so much worse that I was compelled 
to seek other assistance. ‘There was no 
doctor within a range of several miles, 
but 1 was told that a very clever Scotch- 
woman, who usually officiated in such 
cases, lived about half a mile be ond the 
inn. I started off in the dusk and quickly 
found her cottage, but she demurred at 
coming away with me. A poor creature 

















































































had crawled to her door a few hours 
before, and, after having given birth to a 
child, lay then in what the woman called 
‘the dead-thraw.’ She could not leave 
her like that, but as soon as all was over 
she would come with me. I offered her 
a large sum to come at once, but she was 
obstinate, and I could not deny that it 
would be inhuman as well as indecent to 
leave the poor creature to die alone. J 
waited in the outer room while the woman 
attended to her patient in the inner one. 
The new-born infant lay asleep near the 
fire, wrapped up in flannel; I raised the 
covering and looked at it; it was a fine 
boy. A thousand ideas seemed to rush 
at once through my brain. Compassion 
for the helpless creature, thrown a pauper 
upon the world; a despairing conviction 
that my wife would give birth only to 
another girl; almost an arraignment of 
Heaven’s justice for casting that infant’s 
lot in poverty when his birth into my 
family would have saved my house from 
ruin. How the thought of appropriating 
him first arose I cannot say. know 
that I struggled violently against the 
temptation and had, as I thought, sub- 
dued it, when the midwife came out pre- 
pared to accompany me. As she opened 
the door I caught a glimpse of the bed, 
with a sheet spread over it, and I had no 
need to ask a question. ‘ Now you are 
ready,’ I said, starting towards the door. 
One question of hers brought back the 
temptation in full force. Glancing from 
me to the infant, she said, simply, ‘What 
will 1 do with the wean?’ I told her to 
bring it with her, and as we walked along 
I hinted incoherently at what I wished, 
yet searcely dared to utter. She com- 
prehended me but too well, however, and 
even contrived to throw a sacred hue 
over the fraud by saying that it seemed 
like the will of Providence to save the 
infant from the poverty he had no right 
to, for she was sure the mother was a 
lady. Ineed not enter into further par- 
ticulars. Very soon after we reached the 
inn, you were born, and I was informed 
that my wife had given birth to twins. 
She was too ill to know that this was 
not true. I cannot dwell on what fol- 
lowed. You know that she died within a 
week. I gave the midwife a hundred 
pounds, and bound her by oath to return 
to Scotland, and never to mention what 
ad happened. We took the body of the 
dead woman to a disused gravel-pit on 
the moor, and there we buried her by 
laying her at the foot of a steep bank, and 
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loosening the gravel above 43) + ey 
down and covered her. pd : 
child, that you know all—the tem tatien 
into which I fell, and my bitter Fu ary 
ance ever since, but es cially . wn 
Edward’s birth—do you blame me 4 
wer as you did?” ss 

“Qh, no, papa,” she replied, layine 
throbbing x gM his Thoulle ee 
I think you ought to have been kinder 
to poor Roderick.”’ 

“* Believe me, Mabel, I was never jp. 
tentionally harsh to him. But he was 
to me, the embodiment of the greatest 
crime [ had ever committed. Even my 
poor brother’s death, which, failing Ed. 
ward, left the succession open to yon, 
seemed to add to the miserable compli. 
cation in which I had involved myself, 
I could not endure the sight of the boy 
—noble, high-spirited fellow as he was, 
The contrast between him and Edward 
was an outrage to my feelings. His 
pet was a reproach to me; but, poor 

ad! allis ended now; and while I feel a 
sort of sad relief that the consequences of 
my fault are no longer visited upon my son 
—upon Edward—yet Roderick’s death, 
the share I unwittingly had in it, and all 
the circumstances that led to it, have 
given me a shock from which I shall 
never recover. Gloomy as I have been 
since my brother’s death, this has cast 
yet a deeper and darker shadow over my 
existence. We will comfort each other, 
my poor child. I cannot wonder that 
you loved him so well. He was, indeed, 
all that I could have wished for in a sot. 
Show me that paper again. It 1s em 
that he may not have sailed in that un- 
fortunate ship. Ishall send immediately, 
and have the fullest information obtained 
respecting it, and if I discover that he yet 
lives, I pledge you my word that my 
future treatment of him shall be more 
like that of a father. I did not know, 
till too late, how much the noble boy 
endeared himself to me.” 

“Oh, if he could only have known 
this !’’ cried Mabel, rapturously kissing 
away a tear that hung on her ae. 
eyelash; “he felt the want of your “A 
fection so deeply ! I know he did, thoug 
he never spoke of it.” ted 

The entrance of Parsons interrup 
her. He came to announce the =n 
of Mr. Sedgwick, the family lawyer, ¥ 
entered immediately after. ‘ 

Mr. Thorburn had sent for him to © 
sult on the alterations that a “ 
required in his will by Roderick’s eps 



















































turc; but he now had the more painful 
task of investigating the proofs of his 
deatli. 

Mabel withdrew when the lawyer came 
in, and hastening to Mrs. Ayton, poured 
out her sorrow into her faithful bosom. 
Then came Felicia, who, on hearing the 
distressing news, hurried away, and was 
seen no more all day. The next person 
who heard it was Barton, but she could 
not and would not believe that Roderick 
was drowned, but clung to a hope similar 
to that entertained by Mr. ‘thorburn, 
that he might have changed his mind, or 
hy some accident have been prevented 
from going in the Hxdeavour. He was, 
besides, such a good swimmer, that she 
never could believe he was lost. Such a 
modified version she imparted to Mrs. 
Newton and a few others, and it spread 
like wildfire through the house till it 
reached the ears of Priscilla, and was in- 
stantly carried by her into her mistress’s 
chamber. 

“ Why are you disturbing me so early, 

Priscilla ?’”? demanded the lady, from 
among her pillows; “can you not wait 
as I bid you, till I ring de bell? I was 
just in such a nice little sleep.” 
_ “I beg your pardon, ma’am,” said 
Priscilla; “I would not have come, only 
1 thought, if you was awake, you'd like 
to hear the news that’s going through the 
house.” 

“Weil, what is it? I may as well 
hear it, now you have wake me.” 

“ou know, ma’am, that Master Ro- 
derick’s run away from school—” 

“ And I know Queen Anne is dead. Is 
dat all de stupid nonsense you have to 
tellme? I only hope he may never come 
back again, dat’s all.” 

“ Perhaps he wont, ma’am ; for he went 
away, it is said, in a ship called the Ev- 
deavour, from Shields, and it’s in the 
papers this morning that she has been 
Wrecked, and every soul on board is 
drowned.” . 

“You don’t say so!’ cried Mrs. Thor- 
burn, starting up in bed, all her languor 
dispelled ina moment ; “den my Edouard 
is what he ought to be—de heir of ‘Taws- 
ghyll! Who say he was in dat ship ?” 

“I think Miss Mabel knew it, ma’am. 

suppose Mr. ‘Tom Slingsby was in 
Master Roderick’s confidence, and that he 
told her when he came here; for as soon 
as she got the paper this morning she 
tan down crying and sobbing to her 
father.” 

“Very fine conduct, dat, in a young 
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lady, eh?—To ‘have a secret wid a 
young man and keep it from her fader. 
I am very glad my daughter are brought 
up different. Give me my dressing-gown, 
Priscilla, and just arrange my hairs under 
a morning-cap. I will go and question 
Mabel myself. De news is almost too 
good to be true, eh? Make haste, dat 
I may have time to write to my son de 
good fortune dat arrive to him.’ 

A few minutes afterwards a sharp 
authoritative rap at Mabel’s door was 
heard. 

“'That’s Mrs. Thorburn! I can’t and 
wont speak to her! Let her think I am 
asleep,’ said Mabel, hurriedly; and 
throwing herself on the sofa, she half- 
buried her face in the cushion. 

Mrs. Ayton started up to open the 
door, just as the majestic Mrs. Thorburn 
flung it wide open, and walked in. 

“‘ What is dis news about your broder, 
Mabel ?” she asked abruptly. 

“She is asleep, ma’am,” said Mrs 
Ayton, in a subdued tone; “pray do not 
disturb her. She has been so greatly 


‘distressed this morning, that she is quite 


worn out with grief.” 

“J do not tink she sleep,” said Mrs. 
Thorburn, who had observed a convulsive 
shiver pass through Mabel’s frame. “‘ Are 
you asleep, Mabel ?” 

But Mabel only moaned slightly, and 
tossed her arm higher on the pillow, so 
that it concealed her face. 

“If you will come into the next 
room, madam,” said Mrs. Ayton, with 
difficulty restraining her indignation, “ | 
will tell you as much as Miss Thorburn 
herself could if she were awake.” 

Though not quite satisfied with this 
proposal, the lady was obliged to yield ; 
but she learned little more than shie 
knew already. She then returned to her 
dressing-room, and while sipping her 
coffee, composed a letter to her son at 
Eton, which, if read by any one unac- 
quainted with her character, would be 
pronounced a model of maternal lamen- 
tation for the fate of her stepson. I! 
concluded with an exhortation to study 
closely, so as to fit himself for the posi 
tion he was to hold in future. | 

Edward’s grief on the receipt of this 
letter was doubtless quite commensurat: 
with his mother’s when she wrote it. He 
replied in much the same style, anc 
added a postscript on another sheet 0: 
paper, suggesting that he should run up 
to London and order his own mouriiig 
from a fashionable tailor. Her reply was 
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that it would be more decorous to wait 
until no legal doubt remained concerning 
Roderick’s death, and that too great a 
readiness to accept the present account 
as true might be construed by the ill- 
natured into a desire that it might be so. 
Carrying out in her own conduct the 
principles she instilled into her son, Mrs. 
‘Yhorburn was loud in her protestations 
of disbelief in the possibility of Ro- 
derick having been drowned. 

However, when Mr. Thorburn returned 
from the search which he had made in 
company with Mr. Sedgwick, and reported 
that the log of the Hxdeavour had been 
picked up from the wreck, and that it 
contained the name of Richard Smith, 
which was the one that Roderick had 
adopted ; also that there was no chance 
of any of the crew of the ill-fated vessel 
laving escaped, as the sea was very 
rough, and she was lost at a considerable 
distance from land, then Mrs. Thorburn 
made an overwhelming display of the 
insignia of grief. 

Mabel, who knew well how much real 


feeling existed under all this outside - 


show, felt simply disgusted; while Fe- 
licia betook herself entirely to her own 
haunts, and was seldom seen except in the 
evenings, when she would steal into her 
cousin’s room, and sit with her in the 
twilight, holding her hand, but scarcely 
uttering a word, 

As for Mr. Thorburn, he did not appear 
to take any notice at all of what was 
going forward, though his wife flaunted 
her voluminous garments of crape before 
his eyes on every possible occasion, as 
much as to say, “ Behold the respect that 
I pay to the memory of your son!” It 
was all lost upon him. His whole attention 
was devoted to consultations with his 
lawyer, and once or twice he was closeted 
with Dr. Gilchrist, who left the house 
with a very serious aspect. 

It was about a month after Roderick’s 
death, and the end of October drew near, 
bringing with it the seventeenth anniver- 
sary of Mabel’s birth. 

“What will you do, my love ?” said 
Mrs. ‘Thorburn to her stepdaughter ; 
“you cannot have any gaiety on your 
fete. Poor girl! what a pity !”—and, for 
once, there was real sympathy in her tone 
and manner— but you can invite ole 
Weston, and one or two oder in a friendly 
way, and nobody will tink any harm of 
dat.” 

Ps I will invite no one,” replied Mabel ; 
‘you forget, ma’am, that it was Ro- 
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derick’s birthday as well as mine. 
shall never observe it mor 
day of mourning.” 

“ What a strange girl! We shall 
In a few year 
Roderick.” 
3 Do you think So?” said Mabel, look. 
ing at her ina sort of wonder: «J do 
not.” 

When the day came, Mabel kept to 
her own rooms, except once, when she 
went down to receive her father’s kiss jy 
silence, and returned to weep alone, 

Barton pressed her young lady’s hand 
to her lips, and ran out of the room 
sobbing. Her young sisters came with 
offerings of flowers, which she received 
kindly but gravely, and placed them in 
vases of water to show that she did not 
slight their gifts, before she begged them 
to leave her. She afterwards devoted her. 
self for a longer time than usual to her 
Italian studies, which she continued as. 
siduously as a duty that she owed to 
Roderick’s memory. She had not told Mr. 
Thorburn of the letters which she had in 
her possession, having been interrupted 
by Mr. Sedgwick’s arrival; and she now 
felt a natural reluctance to recur toa 
subject which must be so humiliating 
to her father. In the evening, 4s 
usual, Felicia’s gentle tap announced 
her coming. She brought no flowers, 
but a wreath of cypress, which she hung 
on the frame of Roderick’s picture. Then 
she sat down beside her cousin, and, con- 
trary to her wont, talked freely, almost 
cheerfully. And yet her whole discourse 
was concerning Roderick. She related 
many instances of his noble protection 
of herself, against the tyranny of Edward 
aud Angélique; she dilated upon his ge- 
nerosity, his kindness to every creature, 
human or brute; his free, courageous 
disposition ; his love of fun, and the many 
wild pranks he used to play, till Mabel, 
while she cried, felt comforted. 

Felicia remained with her cousin till 
she went to bed, and then, with a whis 

ered blessing, left her to repose. 

: Mabel was so much exhausted by the 
erief she had suffered all day, that she 
soon fell asleep. It is the blessed priv 
lege of youth and health to find suc 
sweet oblivion from even the keenest woe. 
It seemed to her that she had slept 
through a long night, when she - 
aroused by the opening of her chai 
door, and a flash of light across the, ” 
She started up, and was almost {ng 
ened when she saw her father. 
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€, except as q 


: see ; 
you will forget all abou; 
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“Ts anything amiss, papa?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Nothing unusual, my child,” he re- 
plied, seating himself by her bed; “ but 
{ wish to say a few words to you. Do 
not be terrified when I tell you that I 
have not much longer to live.” 

“Oh, papa! don’t say so. It cannot 
he true !” cried Mabel, clasping her arms 
round him. 

“Tt caw be true, my darling, for it zs 
irue,” he said. ‘I have a disease of the 
heart—I was convinced of it long ago, 
and now Gilchrist is compelled to ac- 
knowledge it. Do not weep so bitterly, 
my child; it distresses me to see you. 
Reflect that death must have come within 
a few years in the regular course of na- 
ture, and that its coming now will release 
me from a life of sorrow and remorse. 
Compose yourself now, and listen to what 
Lhave to say. I fear that in spite of all 
iny guilty efforts to avert it, old Thors- 
chyll is doomed. 1 have bad accounts of 
Kdward’s habits and disposition. Mr. 
Sedgwick went to Eton purposely, and 
made minute inquiries, the result of which 
were most unsatisfactory. I knowthat you 
are not much attached to him, but will 
you—it is my last request—endeavour to 
cullivate a kindlier feeling towards him, 
so as to obtain an influence over his mind, 
by which you may be able to withdraw 
him from his present vicious tenden- 
cies P” 

“T will, papa—I promise you solemnly 

—I will.” 
_ “Thank you, love. I think you may, 
1! you try, hold a stronger curb upon him 
than his mother, who has always been too 
indulgent to his follies. Major Hamilton 
and Dr. Gilchrist are my trustees and 
executors. In any difficulty or trouble 
you can apply to either as to a second 
lather. But your personal guardian- 
ship, and even Felicia’s, I have entrusted 
io Mrs..Thorburn. I could not do better, 
ws she is in every respect the most-proper 
person to discharge that trust. I hope 
you will both view this in its proper light, 
and will endeavour to accommodate your- 
selves to her peculiarities.” 





(To be continued.) 
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“Jf will, papa—I will try to do what- 
ever you wish. But I cannot answer for 
Felicia.” 

“Then try to persuade her. With re- 
gard to such property as I could dispose 
of, I have done the best, according to 
niy ability to discern it. You, my Mabel, 
since poor Roderick is gone, will have un- 
divided possession of your dear mother’s 
fortune. That was a wrong that I did 
to you, by the false introduction of a joint 
_ which I did not see till it was too 
ate.” 

““T would gladly give it, to have him 
back,” sighed Mabel. 

“ In addition to this I have left you an 
equal portion with your half-sisters and 
lelicia.” 

“Oh no, papa; you should not do 
that,” said the generous girl; “I have 
so much already. Pray alter that, and 
divide it amongst them.” 

**7T shall make no more alterations,” 
said Mr. Thorburn, shaking his head with 
an air of deep meaning; “‘I have done 
this purposely, that; you may be able to 
assist Edward without impoverishing 
vourself.”’ 

He started suddenly and pressed his 
hand over his heart. Then, after a few 
minutes’ pause, he kissed her tenderly, 
bade her good night, and went away. 

Mabel cried herself to sleep again. 
She did not like to hear of wills and ar- 
rangements for what was to be done after 
her father’s death, though she had no 
faith in his prediction that he should die 
soon. 

It was later than usual when she woke. 
Barton was standing at the foot of the 
bed, crying bitterly, though suppressing 
her sobs, that she might not disturb her 
young lady. 

“My father!” cried Mabel, with a 
shriek; “tell me, Barton, what is it? 


999 


How is my father: 
“JT daren’t tell you, miss—I daren’t 
tell you,” was the only reply. But gra- 
dually the truth came out. 
On going into his room at the usual 
hour that morning, Parsons had found 
his master dead in his bed. 
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Amone those men of letters whose 
genius has raised the literature of Scot- 
land to its present position, the name of 
John Wilson, better known by his lite- 
rary sobriquet of Christopher North, 1s 
pre-eminent. Distinguished alike by his 
literary labours, and by his renown as 
professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, the friend of 
Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Jeffrey, 
and De Quincey, and honoured alike by 
all, and leaving behind him a family 
themselves of great intellectual capacity, 
who will not willingly allow his name to 
die, it may be worth while to set before 
the readers of The Sixpenny Magazine 
some brief account of his life, and to 
attempt to explain, in some measure at 
least, the sources of his popularity. As 
a political writer in a stormy time, who 
not seldom allowed his principles to get 
the better both of his feelings and his 
judgment, some hard things must neces- 
sarily be said of him, and as a man of 
letters, whose admirers would claim for 
him a far higher place than that to which 
his works entitle him, some unpalatable 
truths must necessarily be uttered; but 
for the real genius which animated his 
writings, no one can have any feeling 
other than the profoundest respect. 

This demigod of Scottish literature, 
whose editorial name of Christopher 
North is, if not one of the worthiest, 
certainly one of the most popular of 
modern times, was born in a gloomy- 
looking house in a court at the head of 
the High-street of Paisley. His father 
had made a large fortune as a manufac- 
turer of gauze; and his mother, a re- 
markably refined, beautiful, and intelli- 
gent woman, claimed to be descended 
from the great Marquis of Montrose. In 
John Wilson’s veins, therefore, flowed 
the blood of both the trading and the 
aristocratic classes—from the one he 
derived his personal beauty and upright- 
ness of character, while the other gave 
those numerous qualifications of activity 
und shrewdness by which his life was 
distinguished. As to his personal beauty, 
his friends and family have not left us in 
the dark, while his prodigies of wit and 
genius at the mature age of three or four 
ing have found - rs yn chronicler 
m the person of his g 
these, Slane we have ca 
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meddling—such traits may be matters of 
profound interest to one’s own family 
but unless their hero is a man of extra, 
ordinary genius and distinction, the world 
in general will obstinately persist jn 
secing little interest in stories of juvenile 
precocity. One thing, however, we can. 
not but notice—the enthusiasm which he 
displayed for sport of all kinds—~an ep. 
thusiasm which clung to him throughout 
his life, and probably helped materially to 
prolong it. Wilson was in fact a “ mus. 
cular christian” long before the name was 
thought of, and perhaps deserved the 
name all the more for his utter uncon- 
sciousness of any particular merit on 
that account. He possessed, too, that 
most enviable of all qualities, freshness ; 
his heart retained its greenness and glow 
of youth up to the latest period of his 
life; without puerility he was always a 
boy, and possessed to the last all the 
enthusiastic energy and tenderness of 
youth. This may be in part, at least, 
ascribable to the eminently healthy 
nature of his earliest training. Having 
commenced his education at a school in 
Paisley, he was removed to the rural 
manse of Mearns, where, under the 
tuition of the Rev. George MeLatchie, 
he remained until his father’s death, 
which took place when the lad was m 
his twelfth year. School exereises do 
not seem to have formed a very great 
part of his life in the manse—he has 
said indeed but little about them, while 
his later writings contain innumerable 
allusions to the rural scenery, sports, 
and companions of this happy time. | 

his feats in angling, walking, running, 
jumping, hockey, what need is there to 
write ?—are they not written in his own 
memoirs, in his own perfervid dialect = 
the * Recreations of Christopher North: 

It is enough for us that in those years he 
laid in a stock of health and ngh spirits 
which lasted through a long and laborious 
life. ; 
The year 1797 saw a great change 
the habits and life of young . 
The death of his father made a — 
impression on his susce tible min a 
caused no alteration in the plan tha “i 
been laid out for his education. in vd 
cordance with this, he was 1 we 
sent to the house of Professor Jardin’ ™ 
Glasgow, and entered as a student’ 











Glasgow College. To English minds the 
idea of a collegian of twelve years of age 
seems rather absurd, but if we consider 
the fondness of Scotchmen for high- 
sounding titles, the mystery is easily ex- 
plained. A Scotchman will call a shop- 
keeper a merchant—what reason, there- 
fore, can be alleged against his calling a 
crammar-school a college, if it so pleases 
him? College or grammar-school, which- 
ever be the most appropriate name, it 
was a good school for young Wilson; the 
professors were men of talent and capa- 
city, and the constant emulation with so 
many lads of his own age produced a most 
bencticial effect on his character and 
powers. He stayed here until 1805, in 
June of which year he entered himself at 
Magdalen College, Oxford ; having pre- 
viously to his departure from Glasgow 
fallen deeply in love with a young lady 
whom he afterwards did xo¢ marry. His 
intellectual life at Oxford has left few 
traces, but we hear much about the zest 
with which he entered into the pleasures 
of wrestling, cockfighting, and boxing. 
One can imagine a “ muscular christian” 
enjoying the first and last of these sports, 
but how he could reconcile the second 
with any pretensions to religion or fine 
feeling, is a matter of surprise to us in 
the present day. Yet, nevertheless, we 
hear that Wilson was a keen patron of 
this exciting yet cruel sport, and this not 
only while at Oxford, but afterwards in 
his home at Elleray, where he kept a 
large establishment of birds in training. 
It is pleasant to turn from this phase of 
lis character to his own physical capabi- 
lities, which were enormous. In running, 
leaping, walking, and gaiety of spirit, he 
Was alike unrivalled. His friend Mr. 
Southwell tells a story of him which, 
although it must be taken with some 
allowance for distance of time, shows 
how marvellously his physical _ powers 
impressed his friends. He had been 
absent for a day or two. from_Oxford, 
and on his return was asked by his 
friends where he had been. He replied 
In London, and then went on to say that 
he had returned thence on foot—a walk 
of fifty-eight miles, which, according to 
his own account, he had accomplished in 
eight or nine hours. 
The latter part of his residence in 
Oxford was embittered by the breaking 
off of his engagement with the lady to 
Whom his affections were engaged before 
his career in that university commenced. 
By way of “ ministering” to a mind dis- 
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eased, he proposed all sorts of schemes— 
one, amongst others, for a journey into th: 
interior of Africa on the track of Mungo 
Park. His friends dissuaded him from 
this wild scheme, and he solaced himsel: 
instead with excursions through the 
north of England and in Ireland, and a‘ 
this time he bought some land on the 
borders of Lake Windermere, where hie 
afterwards fixed his abode and made 
Klleray a shrine for all faithful Scoteh- 
men. In March, 1807, Wilson took his 
Bachelor’s degree, and shortly afterwards 
concluded his university career, taking 
with him the good wishes of troops of 
friends of all ranks, and a brilliant repu- 
tation for scholarship. Blessed with 
abundance of wealth—for his father had 
bequeathed to him a fortune of 50,000/. 
—and possessed of hearty and healthy 
appreciation of nature, combined with « 
most enviable capacity for enjoyment, he 
settled down at Elleray in the prime of 
youth. He would have found it difficult 
to have picked out in all England a spot 
more suited to his nature and habits. In 
the heart of the most lovely scenery 0: 
the Lake district, and within easy reach: 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, 
with many other less distinguished but 
equally pleasant friends in his immediat: 
neighbourhood, it would have been hare 
to find a place more suited to its inhabi- 
tant than this new home of the young 
Scot. One other friend deserves men- 
tion here—De Quincey—with whom ly 
had been contemporary at Oxtord, but wit! 
whom he had previously had no commu- 
nication. They had, in fact, never spoken 
until, meeting at Wordsworth’s, they 
laid the foundation of a long and lasting 
friendship. | 
But it was not alone in literature and 
in society that Wilson found his chie'! 
pleasures. His tremendous physical orga- 
nization needed some corresponding ex- 
citement, and accordingly he found his 
diversion in a fleet of boats which bh 
kept on the lake, and in one or other o! 
which he spent much of his time, making 
excursions on foot and horseback, a’ 
all sorts of unearthly hours, through the 
country, and in the management of his 
poultry-yard. His love of cock-fighting 
has been mentioned already; it was no! 
less at Elleray than it had been at 
Oxford, and a tradition is still preserved 
in the neighbourhood of how a main 0! 
cocks was fought in the drawing-roow 
there, before the flooring was laid down 
Over and above all this he added th 
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recreation of falling in love for a second 
time. The object of his affections was 
a Miss Jane Penny, the daughter of a 
Liverpool merchant, who was residing at 
Ambleside, for the convenience of neigh- 
bourhood, with a married sister. The 
course of true love did really run smooth 
in this instance, and a courtship of two 
or three years’ duration terminated in 
marriage on the ilth of May, 1811. 
Fortune seemed to smile upon the youth- 
ful pair, whose joint property was of con- 
siderable amount. In spite, however, of 
his wealth, Wilson had not forgotten the 
claims of literature, and was, even upon 
the very eve of marriage, engaged in 
negotiations with an Edinburgh publisher 
about his first volume of poems—* The 
Isle of Palms.” While this was going 
through the press he also published an 
elegy on the death of Grahame, the 
author of ‘‘ The Sabbath,” and some other 
poems better known in Scotland than in 
England. These lines, which were 
printed anonymously, attracted the atten- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott, who spoke very 
favourably of them both to the author 
and to his friends. Writing to Joanna 
Baillie about this time, he says, ‘‘ The 
author of the elegy upon poor Grahame 
is John Wilson, a young man of very con- 
siderable poetical powers. He is now 
engaged upon a poem called the ‘Isle of 
Palms,’ something in the style of Southey. 
He is an eccentric genius, and has fixed 
himself on the banks of Windermere, 
but occasionally resides in Edinburgh, 
where he now is. He seems an excellent, 
warm-hearted, and enthusiastic young 
man: something too much, perhaps, of 
the latter quality places him on the list 
of originals.” The book, after various 
delays, from want of paper and other 
causes, came out in the beginning of 
1812, and though moderately successful, 
did not attract so much notice as the 
author wished. A letter from him to 
his publisher has been preserved, in 
which he urges him with all the business- 
like keenness of a “canny Scot” to use 
every legitimate means for promoting its 
sale. It is quite possible that the sale 
equalled the deserts of the work, for 
written as it was in the hottest period of 
youth, and with a taste formed not on 
the best models, there was an amount of 
verbiage that was not altogether pleasant, 
and a wildness of treatment likely to pre- 
judice cool and cautious readers against 
the author. Still there was, if not the 
actual performance, much promise of 
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good, and it would have been unfair { 
prejudge the young poet by very adver 0 
criticism. The reviews were powers . 
the beginning of the present century — 
far more so than they now are—and the 
spoke almost universally in a way which 
though kind and patronizing, ‘Was “ 
precisely of the kind to inspire the read. 
ing public with intense admiration or any 
acgec ne | fervent desire to purchase the 

ook which formed their subject. Still 
it could not be said to be unsuceessfy] 
and the modicum of fame that acerued 
to the author was no unpleasant addition 
to his cup of happiness. 

But this happiness did not long remain 
unclouded; the fourth year of his marriage 
brought to Wilson a calamity so heavy 
that it needed all the courage he could 
bring to meet it. An uncle, to whom he 
had unwisely entrusted nearly everything 
he possessed, acted the part of an unjust 
steward, and reduced him from wealth 
to poverty in a day. A removai from 
Elleray became a matter of necessity, and 
Wilson accordingly left that place for 
Edinburgh, where he took up his abode 
in the house of his mother, and remained 
until 1819. During this time he was 
called to the bar in company with his 
friend Patrick Robertson; but the law 
was obviously no profession for him, or 
for his friend John Gibson Lockhart, who 
was called a year after him. Business 
came in sometimes, but not very often; 
and when a case was found lying on his 
table, he would say that he “did not 
know what the devil to do with it.” 
Pretence of business was pleasantly al- 
ternated with excursions—fishing and 
other—and amongst the rest Wilson and 
his wife performed a pedestrian tour 
through the Highlands. Wonderful stones 
of his powers of walking on this occa- 
sion are told—amongst others, one of 
his getting up very early to walk thir: 
teen miles to fish in a distant loch, of 
his getting there, and finding the top 
joint of his rod missing, and thenetons 
returning to fetch it, breakfasting, a 
then setting off again for his day's ‘es 
ing—making a total of thirty-nine» An 
walking before beginning the day. T = 
who please may believe this, and a se 
ber of similar stories which the fren 
of Wilson have offered to us; 1 er 
matter-of-fact Englishman it aoe a 


appear that the glory of any man’ 
ras is materially enhanced by 


being made the hero of a num 


tales, most, if not all of which, are 8° 

















exaggerated that all the proportions of 
truth are lost. 

Literary work was not lost sight of; 
and on his return to Edinburgh, Wilson 
immediately commenced making prepa- 
rations for the publication of a new poem, 
the “City of the Plague,” which ap- 
peared in March 1816. The “ Edinburgh 
Review,” then under Jeffrey’s governance, 
eave him a very favourable notice, which 
paved the way for a friendship between 
the poct and his reviewer. Future events 
interrupted this friendship, but “time,” as 
Victor Hugo says, “ heals everything but 
wounds,” and their future intercourse 
was unbroken by any unpleasantuesses. 

With the year 1817 came a great 
change over the whole spirit of Wilson’s 
life. Hitherto he had been a poet, and 
a poet only; the latter end of the year 
brought him into contact with Jeffrey, 
at whose request he began to make 
arrangements—Tory though he was—to 
write on literary subjects for the Whig 
“dinburgh Review.” One article ap- 
peared, but only one, a paper on Byron, 
whom he reviewed in a friendly spirit. 
Political feeling ran far too high, how- 
ever, to permit of any professing Tory 
principles writing on any subject whatever 
inthe “ Edinburgh.” North of the Tweed 
there remains even now a very strong 
feeling on all matters of politics; but 
strong though it is, it is now nothing to 
What it was in the twenty years between 
1810 and 1830. Then friends would cut 
one another in the street, fathers would 
disinherit their sons, and ladies give vent 
to all their pent-up jealousies, merely 
because of some trivial differences of 
opinion as to the merits of the Prince 
Regent and his unfortunate wife, or Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Brongham. News- 
papers were virulently personal, and it 
became necessary from time to time for 
the aggrieved parties eithér to horsewhip 
the editors or to call them out. Yet 
notwithstanding all this rancorous feeling 
foryism had no distinctive organ in 
Scotland. Whiggery was well and ably 
represented by the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
then in real earnest a power, and not the 
ellete and ultra-respectable periodical it 
isnow. One other periodical only was 
published in Edinburgh—the Scots’ Ma- 
Sazine—once a magazine of some power 
and weight, but at the time of which we 
write a vapid and foolish affair. Things 
being in this state, Blackwood, who was 
then in a comparatively small way of 
business, bought up the proprietorship 
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of a magazine which was just started, 
and commenced publishing on his own 
responsibility, and with his name as title. 
October 1817 saw the appearance of thie 
first number of “ Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine,” which though started without 
any great flourish of trumpets, speedily 
drew all eyes upon itself by the vigour 
with which it spoke, and the energy of 
its political writing. Energy is rather 
too mild a word, however, to use as a 
description of the disgracefully coarse, 
—-and to use the mildest phrase—unwar- 
rantable attacks on the private character 
of its adversaries which defiled the early 
numbers of “Ebony.” In this first 
number there was an attack on Cole- 
ridge’s Biographia Literaria, which the 
sapient critic pronounced to be a “ most 
execrable” work, and the author of which 
was said to be “‘a miserable compound of 
egotism and malignity.” Two years 
afterwards one of the parties concerned 
in this disgraceful and inexcusable 
attack on a political adversary, was 
forced to say ot it that, “'lhis is indeed 
the only one of the sins of the magazine 
for which I am at a loss to discover not 
an apology, but a motive. The result is 
bad, and in truth very pitiable.’ But 
virulent as this attack on Coleridge was, 
it was outdone by another paper in the 
same number, on the gentle and kindly 
Leigh Hunt, who was declared to be “a 
profligate creature,” and a person “with- 
out reverence either for God or man.”’ 
‘This kind of thing—vulgar personality, 
coarse libel, and most gross abuse—wen' 
on for many months, every number con- 
taining one or more specimens of what, 
for want of a better name, has been 
called “slashing criticism.”’ Most people 
have some sort of pleasure in seeing a 
reputation mangled or a character de- 
stroyed, and there could be no question 
of the power with which this was done in 
‘“‘ Blackwood,” so that the sale of the 
magazine was proportionately great. 
Curiosity was naturally excited as to 
who the writers of these bitter articles 
could be: but Blackwood knew the 
power of mystery, and could keep a 
secret. Suspicions were rife as to the 
personality of editor and staff, and gene- 
rally pointed to Wilson as the person 
who filled the first place. No greater 
mistake could, however, have been made. 
Blackwood was his own editor, and he it 
was who cut down, altered, and kept 
back the writings of the whole stalf. 
Amongst these there were some distin- 
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cuished men. Sir Walter Scott gave 
oecasional help; so did the author of 
‘The Man of Feeling,” Henry Mackenzie. 
Sir David Brewster contributed scientific 
articles, as did also James Wilson and 
Robert Jameson. Besides these, Thomas 
De Quincey, James Hogg, Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, Sir William Hamilton, Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, while Drs. McCrie and Andrew 
Thompson lent occasional help. The main- 
stays of the magazine after all, were, how- 
ever, Wilson and John Gibson Lockhart. 
The two “ briefless barristers” were never 
suspected of wielding the power which 
they did; but the anonymous is a great 
shield, and covers a multitude of short- 
comings. ‘Their own names seldom or 
never appear; but William Wastle, Esq., 
Dr. Ulrick Sternstan, and the Baron 
Laerwinkel, were names pretty familiar 
to the early readers of ‘‘ Blackwood,” 
and it was from the cover of their names 
that Lockhart sent forth his poisoned 
shafts. But a great feature of ‘‘ Black- 
wood” was, that the writers were not 
content with simple anonymity, but were 
in the habit of mystifying the public by 
publishing their own works under the 
name of some other person. James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, was one of those 
who were thus honoured most frequently, 
but he was on such terms of intimacy 
with Wilson, that he took no offence at 
the liberty, but rather enjoyed the joke. 
A more elaborate mystilication of .this 
kind was perpetrated at the expense of a 
worthy Glasgow dentist, who though a 
gay and jolly little man, had no preten- 
sions whatever to literary skill. On him 
this clique of the magazine fathered a 
great number of songs and verses, and 
even went so far as to advertise a volume 
of his composition as in the press, in the 
list of new books prefixed to the maga- 
zime. ‘The worthy doctor was not in- 
deed displeased with these practical 
jokes, but took great delight in the repu- 
tation which was thus unexpectedly 
conferred upon him. While these jests 
were confined within reasonable limits, 
very few, except perhaps rigid purists, 
could find much fault with their authors, 
or accuse them of anything worse than a 
want of discretion and a too great over- 
flow of spirits. Such excuses cannot, 
however, be made for the treatment that 
Leigh Hunt experienced at their hands. 
it will be remarked that in the first 
number of “Blackwood” there was a 
violent attack on the poet, and amongst 
other things he was accused in it of 
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having “ pestered Mr. Hazli a 
article upon his poem in “mo Ran *h 
Review.” To any one who knew Hee 
such an accusation would sound 3; dion 
lous, but to the general public it Was . 
far more serious matter, and as such he 
very properly viewed it. In reply to his 
remonstrances a letter was sent, sioned 
John G. Dalyell, saying that he was the 
author of the article, and that he did not 
mean to attack Hunt’s private character 
but the bad principles evinced jn his 
writmgs. ‘The poet wrote in reply, and 
enclosed the letter, which duly came into 
the hands of Sir J. G. Dalyell, who was 
perhaps of all men the least likely to 
have been guilty of writing anything 9 
gross, and who being a staunch Whic 
felt the insult all the more keenly. The 
trick was in fact shamefully unscrupulous 
and utterly unjustifiable, but it answered 
the purpose the authors of it had in view 
—that of getting the magazine talked 
about, and its sale increased. 

The same trick of personation was car- 
ried to a still greater length by Wilson 
in the much talked-of ‘* Noctes Ambro- 
silane,” where the principal speaker is 
always James Hogg, the remainder of the 
interlocutors being disguised under va- 
rious assumed names. In these papers 
Hogg was made to say many things which 
he was most unlikely to have uttered; 
he was, in fact, a stalking-horse for Wil- 
son to conceal his own personality behind, 
and though his name was always used, no 
pretence has ever been made that he was 
responsible for the things put into his 
mouth. With some cleverness, and a 
little real genius, the “ Noctes” contain 
a vast amount of “fine writing,” and a 
ereat deal of rubbish. The friends of the 
author are praised to the skies, but no 
words are bad enough for those who have 
the misfortune to differ from him in po- 
lities or principles. In Scotland, how- 
ever, they have still a great reputation, 
as may be imagined from the followmg 
paragraph, which is extracted from Pro- 
fessor Ferrier’s preface to the collect 
edition :— pm 

“ The Ettrick Shepherd of the ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosian’ is one of the finest and most 
finished creations which dramatic gems 
ever called into existence. Out of a 
slender materials, an ideal, infint 4 
greater, and more real, and — 
nal than the prototype from which 1 bs 
drawn, has been bodied forth . - - oa 
wisdom the Shepherd equals the —_ v1 
of Plato, in humour he surpasses t 
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staff of Shakespeare. Clear and prompt, 
he might have stood up against Dr. John- 
son in close and peremptory argument ; 
fertile and copious, he might have rivalled 
Burke in amplitude of declamation ; while 
his opulent imagination, and powers of 
comical description, invest all that he 
utters with a picturesque. vividness or a 
graphic quaintness peculiarly his own. 
” . « His periods have all the ease and 
idiom of living speech, as distinguished 
from the stiffness of what may be termed 
spoken language (stc), and this to an extent 
which is not always to be met with even 
in dramatic compositions of the highest 
order.” i. 
As a specimen of laudatory criti- 
cism, it is probable that the above has 
never been exceeded, but the English 
reader who takes up the “ Noctes” in 
hope of finding some one who in this 
nineteenth century has equalled or sur- 
passed Plato, Shakespeare, Johnson, and 
3urke, will probably be grievously dis- 
appointed. When he has penetrated the 
detestable Scottish dialect in which all 
this wit and wisdom are enshrouded, he 
will find that the profonnd wisdom and 
humour descend in most cases into what, 
for want of a better word, we may call 
“»awkiness,” while the gorgeous elo- 
quence for which he has been prepared 
sinks into mere flashy fine writing, and 
long-winded descriptions apropos de rien. 
The Shepherd accuses himself of being 
“wutty” sometimes, and North begs him 
to stop, since he had made his side ache ; 
but it would puzzle most persons to find 
out in what the “ wut” consists, or why 
Mr. North’s side should ache at hearing it. 
The dialect in which the Shepherd speaks 
may perhaps be a source of pleasure to 
some, but why all the wit and wisdom of 
four portly volumes should be couched in 
a tongue which is properly understood by 
probably ‘not one person in a hundred 
south of the Tweed, is a question that 
requires more skill in the language than 
Englishmen usually possess, to decide it. 
Professor Ferrier tells us that this dialect 
has been “consecrated by the genius of 
Burns and by the usage of Scott; and is 
now confirmed as classical by its last, and 
in some respects its greatest master” — 
meaning by the last phrase the author of 
the “ Noctes’”? The word “last” is that 
Which will please Englishmen the most 
in the above sentence ; there is no one on 
this side of the Border but will be glad 
to know that there is little chance of a 
Sreat work of genius making its appear- 
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ance in this provincial tongue. But the 
principal feature of the “ Noctes,” after 
all, is, perhaps, the fine writing which 
abounds in them. Page after page of high- 
flown description and bombastic eulogy 
might be cited, which, if they made their 
appearance for the first time now, would 
provoke the ire, and deservedly so, of the 
omniscient Saturday Review. 

But it was not only in harmless mystifi- 
cations, orin mere fine writing and faults 
of taste, that the writers in “ Blackwood” 
laid themselves open to censure. A far 
graver sin against all good manners and 
right feeling was laid to their charge, and 
Wilson was so thoroughly identified with 
the magazine that he cannot escape severe 
condemnation. In the latter part of 1818 
a most scandalous and utterly unwarrant- 
able attack was published in it upon the 
venerable Professor Playfair. In a pre- 
vious letter addressed to Dr. Chalmers 
on his support of the “Edinburgh Re- 
view,” the writer, who signed himself 
“Tdoloclastes,” had, while professing 
great respect both for Chalmers and 
Jeffrey, taken upon himself to accuse the 
review of propagating infidel principles ; 
but tlis gross breach of all bounds of fair 
dispute was outdone by a second, ad- 
dressed to Playfair, under the pseudonym 
of “Langner,” inwhich these charges were 
repeated with additional virulence, and 


an accusation brought against him of 


having turned his back upon the faith 
which he had once preached, and of herd- 
ing with a band of unprincipled wits and 
insidious blasphemers. Friends took up 
the cudgels, and a pamphlet entitled 
“ Hypocrisy Unveiled” was published, in 
which Wilson and Lockhart were accused 
in very plain terms of conduct disgraceful 
to gentlemen and to men of letters. Their 
answer was a challenge, but the author 
of the pamphlet, who preserved his 
anonymity, refused it, and published 
the correspondence, in which he appears 
in an altogether nobler light than his op- 
ponents. Other quarrels followed, not 
the smallest result of which was a letter 
fromJeffrey to Wilson, declining his farther 
assistance in the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
and breaking off all farther communica- 
tion with him. 

It was from the midst of such contests 
as these that Wilson came forward to 
offer himself as a candidate for the chair 
of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, then vacant by the death 
of Dr. Thomas Brown. Opposed to him 
was Sir William Hamilton, while Malthus 
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and Mackintosh were spoken of as pro- 
bable competitors. ‘The rivals were per- 
sonal friends, and there can now be very 
little question which best deserved the pro- 
fessorship. Hamilton was in principles a 
Whig, but he had never taken any pro- 
minent part in politics—living, shut up 
with his books, a blameless and studious 
life. Wilson was better and more popu- 
larly known—a violent Tory in polities, 
a brilliant and unscrupulous ////érafe, 
one of a set which had excited much 
animosity and well-deserved censure, and 
also as an eccentric young man, of ath- 
letic and jovial tastes. Had the contest 
been decided by the absolute merits of 
the candidates, no one can doubt which 
way it would have closed ; but Edinburgh 
professors are appointed, not by the votes 
of a learned body, or by the decision of 
one qualified man, but by the votes of 
the town council, the members of which 
had to be canvassed personally. The 
contest was carried on with great vigour 
on both sides, personalities were freely 
introduced, and Wilson was obliged at 
last to obtain testimonials to his moral 
character to rebut the accusations which 
some of the partisans of his opponent 
brought against him. Toryism triumphed 
in his person at last, and he was duly 
elected to the vacant chair in July, 1820, 
in spite of the opposition of “ the detes- 
table Whigs.” Hard work was before 
the new professor, who had only four 
months in which to prepare his course of 
lectures—120 in number. He accom- 
plished the task, however, and fairly 
silenced all opposition in his first lecture. 
His friends were more than pleased, and 
his worst enemies were silent; he con- 
trived, moreover, by the frankness of his 
disposition and by a great kindness of 
manner in addressing his pupils, to attach 
them warmly to him personally. Hence- 
forward a new career was marked out for 
him. No longer the poet and magazine 
writer, but professor of moral philo- 
sophy, he set himself diligently to work 
to fulfil his new duties, and to make for 
himself a name and fame. 

To an extent rarely attained by any 
other professor, Wilson contrived to gain 
the affections of his pupils, all of whom 
speak of him in the most grateful and 
loving manner. His known connexion 
with ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” which 
was regarded, in Scotland at least, as 
the fountain-head of originality and spirit 
in all matters of literature, materially as- 
sisted him in his influence over his pupils ; 
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and the constant attention and kj d 
with which he personally aided. ree 
studies, the zeal wi icl their 
dies, zeal with which he forwarded 
their interests, and the eare whi hh 
bestowed on their rights and orivites " 
united to give him a warm place in thei 
hearts. Of his appearance in the thes. 
room, Mr. A. Taylor Innes writes that 
“it is far easier to remember than to 
forget. He strode into it with the Pro. 
fessor’s gown hanging loosely on his arms 
took a comprehensive look over the mob 
of young faces, laid down his wateh, s0 
as to be out of the reach of his sledoe. 
hammer fist, glanced at the notes of his 
lecture (generally written on the most 
wonderful scraps of paper), and then, to 
the bewilderment of those who had never 
heard him before, looked long and ear. 
nestly out of the north window, towards 
the spire of the old Tron Kirk, until, 
having at last got his idea, he faced . 
round and uttered it with eye and hand 
and voice and soul and spirit, and bore 
the class along with him. .... It was 
something to have seen Professor Wilson 
—this all confessed; but it was some- 
thing also, and more than is generally 
understood, to have studied under him.” 
But though much occupied with the 
duties of his professorship, Wilson was 
not unmindful of the claims of literature. 
For many years his contributions to 
‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” were seldom 
less than two articles a month, while on 
more than one occasion the great bulk 
of the entire number was written by him 
during the course of a single month. He 
became, in fact, so identified with the 
magazine, that the popular idea that he 
was the responsible editor became almost 
immovable, and any repudiation of the 
editorial character was considered simply 
as a part of the system of mystification 
for which it had been throughout dis- 
tinguished. His remuneration for all 
this labour was, however, not large; he 
himself said that he had done more at 
received less than any other writer; but 
the sums he drew from Blackwood, com- 
bined with the emoluments of his pro- 
fessorship, enabled him after a few years 
to remove to a larger and pleasanter 
house in Edinburgh, and to take up 
summer quarters at the place he lov 
best on earth—Elleray—whither he re- 
turned with his wife and children @ 
1823. his 
For many years the even tenor of 
life was not disturbed by any considers. : 
event. In Edinburgh he worke 

















gently amongst his pupils; but term once 
over, none of them rushed off for his 
holiday more eagerly than the professor. 
At home he was the centre of a large 
and brilliant circle of friends, numbering 
amongst them Carlyle and Thomas de 
Quincey, both of whom entertained for 
him the strongest feelings of regard. 
With the latter, indeed, his friendship 
was almost lifelong, having commenced 
in 1809, and being ended only by the 
hand of death. ‘The singular nature 
of De Quincey’s life caused their inti- 
macy to be occasiovally interrupted for 
months and even years at a time, but 
their mutual regard was never lessened 
by these absences, nor their attachment 
diminished. While others were repelled 
by the faults and weaknesses of his cha- 
racter, Wilson had learned to understand 
him and to make allowances for his irre- 
gularities. No small share of forbearance 
was needed sometimes, as may be guessed 
from one circumstance. He called on the 
professor one stormy night, and remained 
hour after hour in hopes that there would 
be some cessation in the tempest. None 
came, however, and at last he determined 
to remain all night. This accidental de- 
tention was prolonged for the best part 
of a year. 

With little change, Wilson’s life con- 
tinued to runon. In 1832 he made a 
cruise with the experimental squadron, 
but without leaving in his letters any par- 
ticular traces of observation, or anything 
to interest any one beyond the immediate 
membersof hisfamily. Five years later his 
wife died somewhat unexpectedly, and 
Wilson, who had always been a most affec- 
tionate husband and father, felt the loss 
keenly, He was at first nearly insane 
from excess of grief, but the first rush of 


‘sorrow over, mourning never entirely left 


his heart. He continued his outward 
manifestations of it for a very much 
longer period than usual, going to his 


class for many years with long “ weepers”’ - 


of black crape attached to his dress. His 
grief exercised, however, a hallowing and 
purifying influence upon his writings, 
which became more humble and modest 
in tone as he grew older, and more tole- 
rant towards those from whom he dif- 
fered. A Whig was no longer to him 
quite the detestable animal which he 
found him in former years, and he could 
bear to see one in his house without 
Straightway desiring to kick him out. 
The old bitterness of party spirit was in 
fact dying out, and it was not difficult 
( 
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now to his friends to reconcile him once 
more with Jeffrey. Ata later date his 
admiration for the genius of Macaulay 
conquered his aversion to Whiggery, and 
one of the latest acts of his life was to 
come up to Edinburgh to give his vote in 
his favour. 

He continued to write in “ Blackwood” 
until within two years of his death, having 
been constantly engaged on that magazine 
since its commencement in 1826, and 
having written an average of one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred pages every 
year in that time. At last, full of years 
and of honours, he sunk into his grave in 
April, 1854, after lingering on its verge, 
though not in absolute ill health, for many 
months. 

Now that he has passed away for some 
ten years from our midst, we can the more 
calmly measure the amount of his ser- 
vices to literature. That he possessed a 
great amount of natural genius it is 
hardly possibly to deny, but it is evident 
that he was often led away by the mere 
love of fine words and _high-sounding 
sentences to write a quantity of bombastic 
stuff that would be counted now-a-days 
a disgrace to a tenth-rate magazine. [lis 
writings are very popular in America, 
perhaps more so than those of any other 
Knglish writer, and it is easy to under- 
stand why they should be. Those qualities 
which we cannot but count as faults— 
such as this love of fine writing, result- 
ing from an exuberance of youtlifulness 
—are just the very qualities which at the 
present day distinguish most unpleasantly 
American literature and journalisin ; 
while the style of his early writings in 
“‘ Blackwood” concerning Whiggism is so 
much in the American mode of politica! 
writing that the admiration felt for him 
on that continent becomes perfectly in- 
telligible. With respect to the tone of 
those early political writings in “ Black- 
wood,” there is nothing to he said in 
extenuation. Wilson and Lockhart to- 
gether introduced a style of treating a 
political opponent which was utterly 
disgraceful to literature, and which cannot 
be too strongly reprehended. The evi! 
they did has: outlived them, though that 
style of political writing is now happily 
extinct. ‘Toryism, however, has generally 
been unfortunate in its advocates, and ma v 
well cry out, “save me from my friends.” 
Its organs have not unfrequently been 
distinguished for the brutality of their 
tone and the arrogance of their assump- 


tions, perhaps never more — when 
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the pens which wrote them were wielded 
by those young men from Edinburgh— 
Messrs. Wilson and Lockhart. 

Of his poetry the world has already 
recorded its verdict. Mediocrity, it will 
not suffer long, holding in the main with 
Mr. Ruskin, that “with poetry second- 
rate in quality, no one ought to be al- 
lowed to trouble mankind.” ‘The waters 
of oblivion have already swept over 
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the greatest part of it, and except in the 
minds of a few enthusiastic Scotchmen he 
is altogether unknown. What he will be 
remembered by, if his name survive to 
another generation, will be his position 
as a journalist, and as one of the chiefs 
of that magazine which was so long a 
power in Scotland. 
J. Francis Hircumay, 
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Tux word Instinct, or Impulse, has been 
used from of old to designate particu- 
larly that disposition of the human mind, 
which results not from consideration and 
forethought, but from a higher sugges- 
tion; hence the ancients spoke not of an 
impulse merely, but of divine impulse 
(instinctus divinus.) 

An acquaintance of the celebrated 
French writer, Madame Beaumont, de- 
sired to make an excursion upon the 
river with some friends. When all was 
ready, and he was about to enter the boat 
with the rest, his deaf and dumb sister 
came to him in anxious haste, and sought 
to hold him fast, seizing his arm and his 
garments, and when this did not move 
him to remain on shore, she threw herself 
at his feet, embraced his knees, and gave 
him, by the most imploring gestures, to 
understand her entreaty that he would 
give up the excursion. ‘The expression of 
pain inthe looks and gestures of the deaf 
and dumb touched several persons in the 
company, and they begged the brother to 
yield to the wish of his poor sister, and 
relinquish the idea of going with them. 
Fortunately for him he complied, for the 
boat was upset and several of the pas- 
sengers were drowned, a lot which would 
have befallen him likewise, as he could 
not swim, had he not been warned, as 
through a divine impulse, by his deaf and 
dumb sister. 

The child of three years of age, that at 
the siege of Vienna by the Turks, in 
1683, extinguished with earth a bomb, 
which had fallen into the city on a spot 
where it would have done much harm, 
also acted from such a divine impulse for 
the safety of many. 

A rich proprietor once at a late hour 





of the night, felt himself urged to send 
various articles of food to a poor family 
in his neighbourhood. 

“Why at this moment?” asked his 

eople ; “ will there not be time enough 
in the morning ?” 

“No!” said the gentleman, “it must 
be done now.” 

He knew not how urgently his bene- 
faction was needed by the inmates of the 
poor hut. There the father, the provider 
and nourisher, had suddenly fallen sick ; 
the mother was feeble, the children had 
been crying in vain since the day before 
for bread, and the youngest was at the 
point of death: at once the distress was 
relieved. 

So also another gentleman who, if I 
mistake not, dwelt in Silesia, felt himself 
impelled by an irresistible impulse to rise 
in the night and go down into his garden. 
He rose, went down; the inward impulse 
led him through the gate in his garden 
into the field, and here he was just in 
time to save a miner, who, in ascending 
from the mine had slipped, and in falling 
had caught hold of the tub of coal which 
his son was drawing up by a windlass, but 
which, on account of its sudden increase 
of weight, he was no longer able to hold 
without assistance. 

A worthy clergyman in England felt 
himself also on a certain occasion urged, 
late at night, to visit a friend suffermg 
from melancholy who dwelt at a consi- 
derable distance from him. Fatigued 
though he was with the labours of the 
day, yet he could not resist the impulse. 
He took the way to his friend, and came 
upon him just as he was about to lay 
violent hands on himself. He was saved 
from this danger for ever by the visit 












and consolatory words of his midnight 
cuest. 

° Many such cases might be related in 
which individuals, by a sudden impulse, 
have become the saviours of others, or 
even of their fatherland —like Arnold 
Winkelried, when at the battle of Sem- 
pach, he with heroic resolution caught 
the hostile spears, and pressed them 
down with his pierced body to the ground 
and so broke the firm ranks of the foe. 
But the good impulse does not always 
concern the welfare and rescue of an- 
other’s life, but as often, and perhaps 
still oftener, our own life. 

So Professor Boehmer, in Marburg, 
once when seated in a circle of friends, 
felt himself inwardly moved to go home 
and move away his bed from the place 
where it stood. When he had done this 
he was able to return to the company; 
but at night while he was asleep, the 
ceiling over that part of his room where 
his bed had previously stood, fell down, 
and had it not been for the change which 
ai inward impulse had prompted, he 
would have been crushed. 

How in a case of imminent danger one 

is prompted to seize a means of preserva- 
tion, which is shown in the sequel to be 
the very best, many have experienced in 
themselves, and we shall hereafter men- 
tion some instances in point. And thus, 
in the nature of man, phenomena are 
presented which are very similar to those 
suggestions and promptings of instinct 
which guide animals in the choice of the 
means which serve for the support and 
preservation of their own lives, for the 
welfare of their young, and for the weal 
of the great whole, of which every indi- 
vidual animal is a part. 
_ Besides, the animal cannot be guided 
in its action like man, by intelligent 
consideration, and as little by experience, 
because it plays the part which instinct 
assigns it immediately upon its entrance 
nto life, with perfect promptitude. 

A chicken which had been hatched, 
not by a mother, but in a little artificial 
brooding-oven, descried, just as it had 
roken out from the shell of the egg, a 
Spider, which it sprang at and seized as 
skilfully as if it had been long practised 
In the art of catching insects. When 
the young of the sea-tortoise in the bed 
ol sand, which is their birth-place, have 
crawled out of the egg, they hasten im- 
iediately in a straight line to the sea. 
ou may turn them from this course any 
Yay you please; you may obstruct their 
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way with stones and sand-hills, which eut 
off their path, still they will always turn 
straight towards the sea. On the other 
hand, the young of the landcrab, which 
first came out of the egg under water, 
soon after their birth make for the land, 
and there seek out for themselves the 
situation best adapted to their subsist- 
ence. Searcely has the ant crawled out 
of its chrysalis, or pupa-state (commonly 
called the ant-egg) when, if it is of the 
sex of the workers, it immediately joins 
its elder associates in the business of 
gathering and carrying food for the help- 
less little larvee of the community, and 
assists with all diligence in the work of 
building, as well as in transferring hither 
and thither the pup and the eggs. And 
it is not, as might be thought, only a 
blind imitation of the activity of the rest, 
which leads the novice on the path of its 
natural destination; and when the new- 
born ant is not of the sex of the workers, 
but is a male, or one of the more perfect 
females, then it does not permit itself to 
be hurried away by the busy stream, it 
goes directly the way of its own calling, 
through the troops of the rest, out into 
the open space, where it rises into the air 
on the tender wings which are furnished 
to the males and the perfect females for 
the purpose of swarming. 

That it is not the imitation of the in- 
stinctive actions of others of the same 
species, which directs each individual to 
its own mode of era is evident 
in every way. Nightingales and thrushes 
which have been taken from their nests 
young, and reared far from their species, 
when they are let loose in the spring 
build just such nests for their young as 
other birds of the same kinds. A beaver, 
which had been taken from its parents 
before its eyes were open, and which had 
been supported by a woman’s milk until 
it was large enough to take the usual 
food of its race, arranged the broken 
twigs, from which it had eaten the bark, 
in a corner of its cage, one over the 
other, and when some earth was given it 
it formed it with its fore-feet into little 
balls, laid these upon one another, pressed 
them together with its nose and inserted 
into them a piece of wood. In this in- 
stance the art of building, observable in 
other beavers, manifested itself inde- 

endently of any possible influence ol 


imitation. f 
It is their inborn instinct which, when 


animals are transported to countries and 


amidst vegetables and other animals en- 
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tirely new, informs them what may be 
conducive and what injurious to their 
subsistence. Horses carried from Europe 
to Southern Africa, that had never been 
near a living lion, trembled for terror in 
every limb, when they for the first time 
heard the lion’s roar. 

Ferrets which have been born and 
reared under the care of man, and have 
never seen a poisonous viper, attack a 
reptile of this class with great caution, 
aiming first of all to crush its head, while 
they have often won an easy victory over 
snakes not poisonous, which they seize 
without a moment’s hesitation by any 
part of the body. Every animal, in con- 
flict with another, instantly knows the 
weakest and most vulnerable side of its 
opponent; and also, on the other hand, 
how to guard that part of its own body 
which is most liable to injury. Thus the 
tiger, doing battle with the elephant, 
springs first at the trunk of his foe, 
which the elephant guards against attack 
with the greatest care, in order at the 
right moment to use it with effect. The 
wild horse, assailed by the beast of prey, 
endeavours to guard his head and breast 
while he meets the enemy all the more 
vigorously with the hoofs of his hinder 
feet. ‘The American domestic swine 
takes care to present his bristly neck to 
the bite of the springing reptile, in fight- 
ing with the rattlesnake, but at the 
same time to guard his snout, and at the 
right moment to trample upon the head 
of his dangerous enemy. 

Even in a country new to the animal 
and to its progenitors, the sheep and the 
goat know how to find wholesome fodder, 
and to avoid that which is hurtful. The 
ape digs for roots, of which it has never 
eaten, guided by the scent, and never lets 
itself be allured by the innocent looks of 
what is poisonous. Certai cowsof Eu- 
ropean breed, which an immigrant had 
taken with him to bis new possessions in 
America, were, through the unexpected 
duration of the first winter, in great dan- 

r of starvation, and reduced to living 
skeletons. It was remarked that, as 
often as the barn-door was opened, they 
all turned their heads out to a particular 
quarter, and, with loud lowings, endea- 
voured to make their longings to be un- 
derstood. At last they were let loose 
and permitted to go out into the open 
fields, although not a single green thing 
was visible above the surface of the snow. 
The hungry animals instantly ran with the 

greatest haste down into a valley, where, 
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in swampy ground, on the borders of 4 
stream, stood a plant which none of the 
colonists had distinguished as calculated 
for fodder, for it exactly resembled our 
ordinary shavegrass or horsetail. But 
the kine, guided more surely by their 
instinct than man by his comparing and 
calculating reason, ate eagerly of this 
plant, and, by the continued use of the 
same, were soon restored to flesh and 
strength. 

Mightier still, and in much more 
striking ways, does instinct show itself 
in connexion with parental love. When 
excited in the defence of their young, 
animals disregard every danger which 
threatens their own lives; maternal ten- 
derness leads even the clumsy whale 
always into the vicinity of the spot 
where she has been robbed of her young, 
and where she is then easily caught, and 
the same maternal love, faithful unto 
death, is observed in the sea-otter and 
several others of the mammalia of the 
waters. 

When in the case of the prolific female 
ant, the time has come in which its eggs 
must be laid, then the instinct, which a 
few days before led it out into the free 
air to dance merrily in the warm sun- 
shine, takes quite a different and opposite 
direction. ‘The troops of dancers with 
their partners, that a little while pre- 
viously were seen on many a plain near 
the sea-coast, ascending like clouds or 
pillars of smoke, now sink down to the 
earth; the males die, or become, with 
many thousands of the troop, a prey to 
insect-devouring animals; but the sur- 
viving females, as if they were ashamed 
of their mad merry-makings, crawl away 
to some ant-hive of their own species. 
Whether it be the one in which they 
were born and brought up, or another, 
they now bear, in the hope of a new 
race which they bring with them, the 
insignia of a majesty and royal authority 
revered by all beings of their kind, and 
received with loving homage; every- 
where, in such a place, they are sure of 
a cordial reception and liberal support. 
But the tender, finely-woven wings, m 
the possession of which a little while 
before the highest joy of life consisted, 
have now become, at the present stage 
in the little creatures’ destination, m- 
stead of a delight, a burthen, The 
monitions of instinct teach her this, and 
by her own efforts and limbs she tears 
the brilliant ornament from her back, 
and creeps wingless among the class of 


















unwinged workers, never again to leave 
ihem in the hive. 

The beautiful fiction, not without mean- 
ing, that. the pelican, in the ardour of its 
love for its young, in order to save them 
from death, tears open its own breast and 
feeds and reanimates its fainting brood 
with its own blood, is indeed not to be 
taken to the letter; for the blood with 
which the white breast-feathers of this 
bird are sometimes seen to be sprinkled, 
when it is feeding its young with the fish 
which it brings in its pouch, comes from 
the wounded fish; or if, in rare cases, 
it isits own blood, from the slight wounds 
which the young pelicans make with their 
sharp beaks in the pouch of their parent, 
into which, while they are yet young, 
they reach as into a dish. But for the 
rest it is no fiction, for experience daily 
shows, that maternal affection in the 
animal world is stronger than the neces- 
sities of the body and the pain of death. 
That it is not, so to say, a relationship 
of bodily elements, of flesh and blood, 
perhaps, which subsists between the 
mother and the young born of her, but 
the impulse, the instinct of a love, coming 
from another and higher source, which 
gives its force to maternal affection, we 
are taught by the tenderness of animals 
towards those helpless little ones which 
a higher, a divine Providence has com- 
mitted to their charge. Between the 
Wagtail and the poor little motherless 
cuckoo, which came in the egg into her 
nest and under her wings, there is no 
flesh and blood relationship; neverthe- 
less the tender foster-mother wearies her- 
selt almost to death in seeking to satisfy 
her hungry foster-child. A celebrated 
uaturalist (Bechstein) once saw, in the 
autumn, when it was so late in the sea- 
son that there was frost and even ice at 
hights, a wagtail at a sunny brook, run- 
ning and flying to and fro with great 
diligence. “Whoever knows how irre- 
Sistibly the migratory impulse seizes this 
bird, when the time is come when all its 
tribe departs, and when, at the approach 
of winter, its food begins to fail, he will 
perceive that there was something un- 
usual in the prolonged tarry with us, ol 
a bird that lives upon insects, far into 
October, when in the open air scarcely a 
Solitary fly is to be seen. Accordingly, it 
appeared singular to the above-mentioned 
observer, and he followed the little animal 
as it bore away an insect in its beak, as 
if it were foraging for its young. He 
Saw, from the opening in a hollow tree, 
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the head of atolerably large bird extended 
eagerly to seize the food which its foster- 
parent brought. It was a young cuckoo, 
whose real mother had by some means 
deposited its egg in the wagtail’s nest iv 
the tree. The young bird had grown, 
had become completely fledged on the 
head and neck, but at the same time had 
become a prisoner, for the opening was 
too small to let his body through. But 
the tender foster-mother would rather 
have died with her nursling than forsaken 
it in its need. 

What maternal care and fidelity can 
exceed that which the working classes of 
bees and ants show towards the eggs and 


. the young of their queens? what patience 


of a human instructor can exceed that 
which the female turkey exercises towards 
the chickens of a strange family, which 
she has been made to hatch? In the 
great Nursery of Nature, those creatures 
are not to be pitied, which, in our eyes, 
seem the most helpless and forsaken, for 
it is precisely these which are cared for 
the most generously and tenderly. 

In a quite otherwise remarkable form 
does instinct appear, as the impulse and in- 
strument of an all-upholding Providence, 
when the object sought is not the welfare 
of individuals or families, but the well- 
being of living creatures collectively. The 
force, which then moves the animal world, 
stands in so opposite and contradictory a 
relation to the instinct of self-preservation, 
that it often leads myriads of individuals, 
for the welfare of a whole country, to 
their own sure destruction. Al! the 
powers of man, and of those animals which 
come to the aid of man, in keeping down 
the multiplication of the white cabbage- 
butterfly, so destructive to our vegetable 
gardens, are often insufficient ; if the in- 
crease went on without interruption, our 
cabbage crop would be utterly anni- 
hilated. For this mischief, however, Na- 
ture has her powerful remedies. Whole 
clouds of those butterflies, which pro- 
duce this destructive caterpillar, may be 
seen quitting, all at once, the region 0! 
which they were the plague, and taking 
a course which, for the most part, ter- 
ninates in the ocean. Such a caravan, 
giving itself to the fishes for food, con- 
tinued, according to the observations 0! 
Lindley, several days, and kept its direc- 
tion unchanged toward the sea. Kalm 
saw butterflies of this description ove’ 
the waters of the British Channel. ‘The 
swarms of locusts, when their numbe! 
have grown formidable, take at last their 
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way towards the sea or the desert, and 
the same has been remarked of other 
kinds of injurious insects. The lemings, 
too, the field-mice of the high north, 
when they have become too numerous 
for their home, collect in immense flocks 
and move in a straight line, often towards 
an arm of the sea or to rivers, in which 
they find their grave. Even in the most 
favourable circumstances, only a very 
small portion of these emigrants return 
home. As a living body, in the growth 
of its limbs, sets, by its own inward 
power, certain limits to itself, so is this 
done also by’ the animated whole, by 
means of the force of instinct, inspiring 
its members. The water of a fountain 
rises, through the pressure of a higher 
column of water, to a certain point, but 
when the agency of this pressure ceases, 
it tumbles sani down to the ground. 

The force which as instinct connects 
individuals in relations of mutual service, 
and with them tends to the weal of the 
whole, not only controls the individual 
parts of the external world, but shows 
itself active also in the interior of every 
animated body, fashioning every element 
and organ of the same to the collective 
purpose of its life. As every part serves 
all other parts, so all at last help the 
activity of the animated soul. 

The same thing which instinct achieves 


INSTINCT. 


in obvious ways in regard to beings of 
external nature, is accomplished by the 
forming principle in its more hidden and 
inner circle. The bird must build a 
nest for the eggs which she is to hatch ; 
a nest, the more carefully made, the more 
tender the situation of the young is, who 
come forth from her eggs. As the youne 
of the singing bird come blind and un. 
fledged into the world, the old birds must 
obtain for them such nourishment as is 
best adapted to their first stage of life, 
and in this case a remarkable delicacy of 
instinct developes itself in birds fed from 
the beak, as the food which the parent 
birds bring to their new-born young is dif- 
ferent from that which they provide 
several days after, and this again differs 
from that which they procure for them at 
amore advanced period. All these ob- 
vious expressions of a building instinct 
and the instinct of a maternal love dis- 
appear in the case of the quadrupeds; an 
animal of this class needs not the arrange- 
ment of a nest for the hatching of eggs, 
for its young become ready for birth, not 
without, but within its own body ; it re- 
quires no instinct to lead it to seek their 
first nourishment for its young, for that 
nourishment, without its own outwardly 
visible aid, is prepared, as mother’s milk, 
in the vessels of its own body. 








‘Lou! Louise! Louisiana!” cried a 
centleman down the wall, and over the 
-amparts, and round the mounted cannon. 

“Lou! Louise! Louisiana!” amidst 
twenty laughing trebles, and tramping 
feet, and busy bugle-notes. 

Again and again he called, hunting 
this way and that all the time; but to 
acither of the three variations upon the 
name came there any response. Pre- 
sently the laughing face grew grave, then 
auxious: and earnestly now he only 
called, in quick tones, “ Louise !” 

“Tt is very odd—very odd! She was 
here but a moment since. Can she have 
lost herself in the galleries ?” 

An oflicer came down the parade to- 
ward them, touching his hat to the ladies 
of the group as he approached them. 

“A child lost ?” he queried. 

The gentleman of the party—he who 
had called ‘* Louise ’’—stepped forward. 
* My sister, Sir,” was all his explanation. 
“She was with us a moment since.” 

“Oh, very likely she strayed off into 
one of the galleries, and has become be- 
wildered with the various turns in the 
darkness. Don’t give yourselves any un- 
casiness, I will soon find her for you ;” 
and he passed on under the archway, 
meeting a brother officer, who says, “Any- 
thing wrong ?” 

‘No; only a child strayed off.” 

Just here, as the brother was about to 
‘ollow in the search, one of the ladies 
took it into her head to faint, aud so Acs 
hands were full, and Lieutenant Glenn 
vent on alone. It was drill day at the 
Vort—no matter what fort; only bear in 
und that it was in 1860. 

While Louise Carrington’s brother, 
‘hen, was attending to Mademoiselle Le- 
inare, and fretting inwardly at the deten- 
tion, Lieutenant Glenn was pursuing his 
search in those dark passages known as 
covered ways. As he went on, he called 
at intervals, ‘Louise! Louise!” as he 
had heard young Carrington call before ; 
ud he seemed to meet with little better 
success—no Louise responded to his 

“IT wish people would take better care 
ot their children when they bring them 
cre,” he muttered, still going on, and 
still at intervals calling, “Louise!” At 
ength even he began to get a trifle 
anxious, and to say, “ It is very odd— 
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very odd!” and he wondered she didn’t 
scream and cry: “children usually did 
under such circumstances.” Still he went 
on, more carefully now, calling “Louise!” 
He had nearly _ it up, when a faint 
sob—or was it the wind through the loop- 
holes >—smote his ear. He stopped, and 
sent his voice out again, softly, clearly, 
“Louise!” Then from afar, responded, 
in fluttering tones, “Charlie! Charlie!” 
He groped in toward the voice, answer- 
ing, “ Here lam; don’t move from where 
you are; I will come to you!” 

Very soon just the faintest gleam of a 
figure was perceptible in the gloom. In 
another moment a little thing was cling- 
ing to him, a soft face all wet with tears 
lying against his hand, and a soft voice, 
broken with faint gasps, crying, ‘Oh, 
Charlie, Charlie! 1 was so frightened !” 

“It’s no use to tell her it isn’t Char- 
lie,’ he thought, “for she is nervous 
enough now;” so he said, consolingly, 
‘Well, never mind, dear; it is ail over 
now, and you are safe.” 

“ Yes, I know, but oh—oh—it was so 
dreadful, Charlie! I—J couldn’t scream 
when I found I had lost my way, and | 
thought—” But the reaction was too 
much. What she thought he never knew, 
for the tears fell like rain, and the sobs 
became hysterical gasps. “‘ Poor little 
child !’’ he murmured, bending tenderly 
over her, smoothing away the tears and 
curl tangles, with a “There! there!” 
until she became more composed. ‘Then, 
with his arm about her, all quivering and 
faint with her fright, he led her on. 

They came toward an opening, and he 
looked down in the revealing light. The 
vision that met his eyes struck him with 
amaze, with embarrassment, and conster- 
nation. 

He had got himself into a pretty scrape. 
This was no child at all, but a woman. 
young, to be sure, and a very elfin sprite 
in shape and size. In that moment hor- 
rible visions of feminine wrath and mis- 
representations of his conduct flashed 
upon him. And at the climax he uttered 
an exclamation. Whereat the sprite 
looked up, and meeting the amaze, the 
embarrassment, the consternation — 
looking out of the strange face, which 
wasn’t Charlie’s, she started back herset!, 
uttered an exclamation, and then askec 
half a dozen questions at once, no on® 0- 
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which could he answer relevantly. She 
was far too frank and innocent to misre- 
present him as he had thought, and alto- 
ecther too absorbed in her present risk 
and relief to feel embarrassed yet. She 
gathered enough of the circumstances 
too to comprehend that he came for 
Charlic; but where sas Charlie? And 
failing to answer clearly, she shook him 
impatiently, in a little excitement of 
petulauce. Shook him with her two 
little wee white hands reaching up to the 
great strong arm. Over her face fell the 
curl tangles, and she was tossing her 
head and stamping a little foot, half ery- 
ing still, just like a baby girl. 

“ Say, where is Charlie ?” 

At this turn of affairs he got his cou- 
rage and self-possession back again; and 
so satisfied her where Charlie was, and 
very succinctly rendered an account of 
his own share in the matter. A long- 
drawn sigh, “Oh!? was her only re- 
sponse, and with the wee white hand still 
clinging to his coat sleeve, much as a 
child will cling to the skirt of a garment, 
she hurried him on. Her entire pre- 
occupation relieved him greatly; he was 
not vain enough to feel disappointed by 
it. 

As they came out into clearer light he 
regarded her more scrutinizingly, and 
with perfect ease, for she never so much 
us gave him a look. A little blonde 
beauty clearly. Brown gold hair, blue, 
jlue eyes, and of rose fairness. Her 
little odd ways charmed him—her little 
close, frightened clutch upon his sleeve, 
so unfearing and simple, charmed him 
still more. 

Aud thus led by this tiny Omphale, 
our military Hereules came out upon the 
waiting group upon the parade, “Charlie”? 
and the rest. ; 

Mademoiselle Lemare has just seen fit 
to recover, so “Charlie” was at liberty 
to come forward and meet “my sister,” 
io ask a dozen questions, and to thank 
Lieutcnant Glenn for his trouble, during 
which time he was brushing cobwebs, and 
dust, and mould from Louise’s furbelows, 
acjusting her plumed hat, and even wiping 
the tear-stained face with his handker- 
chief, half laughing as he did it, Louise 
herself giving the lieutenant a little nod, 
aud a tired absent “Thank you,” with 
her brother's. 1 

Going out, the lieutenant accompanied 
the brother, while the sister, just ahead, 
chattered in French to Mademoiselle 
Lemare of * that horrid place.” 
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She shuddered with a shrug of her 
shoulders as they passed the officers’ 
quarters, and ejaculated vehemently— 

**Oh, Marie! [ wouldn’t live here for 


anything. How can girls marry these 
officers! Bah!’—and another little 


shrug—“I never could see so much 
romance in a pair of epaulettes !” 

Lieutenant Glenn heard every word 
she said, and half laughed, half sighed. 
It was a dreary place he knew. At the 
gateway they parted, the gentlemen ex- 
changing cards and shaking hands. But 
Louise was in such a hurry to be away 
from “that horrid place” that she was. 
half way down the road at this part- 
ing. 

Th returning to his quarters a subordi- 
nate met him, touching his cap respect- 
fully, and extending a bunch of blue rib- 
bons and a tiny glove smelling of violets. 
He took them, glanced over the wall: the 
carriage was far down the slope in aclouc 
of dust—too late to restore her property: 
he would take them in charge and give 
them to her brother. He took them “in 
charge” by stowing them away in his 
breast pocket—an inner pocket—and by 
forgetting (?) all about restoring them 
when her brother dined with him three 
days after. Three days after that 
he called upon the brother at their 
hotel, 

Sitting in their parlour waiting, he 
heard—and it sounded very funny now— 
the same voice calling, “Lou, Louise; 
Louisiana!” But this time there came a 
response, a tender treble filled with merry 
wrath— 

«T shall never come while you call me 
such names, Charlie!” 

Presently, without the rustle of a warn- 
ing, there appears a dainty lady in waving 
ribbons—blue ribbons—and_ breathing. 
violet odours. She drops a little “cour- 
tesy” to Lieutenant Glenn, standing half- 
way down the room as she is, and then 
comes forward and settles her myriad 
skirts of white muslin into a low large 
chair just opposite him. 

No more the sweet petulance of the 
child, the queer but delightfully simple 
preoccupation, but a young woman's easy 
erace of manner; not fervid and flor! 
with airs of fascination, but natural an 
refined, tempered with a certain fres 
coolness, which did not amount to col ‘ 
ness, but which none the less drew little 
invisible lines between herself and any 
other. He wondered if she should ever re- 
member that interview under the grouné; 








and in consequence get conscious and 
mortified. She gave no sign. 

He had come to invite them to a dress 
drill, or something of the sort: it was to 
take place the next day; would they do 
him the honour? Young Carrington 
looked at his sister; but that young per- 
son shrugged her shoulders expressively, 
and declined. Lieutenant Glenn ston 
excuse her, she knew, and not think her 
uigracious. She was very silly, no doubt, 
but the fort was a terror to her now. She 
might get over it in time, but somehow 
she had a very nervous notion in regard 
to it. 

“Charlie” tried laughing her out of it ; 
told her that. was all nonsense, she would 
get over it all if she went again. In the 
midst of which Lieutenant Glenn stopped 
him by saying, with uncommon sympa- 
thetic kindness for a man— 

“Don’t vex her by urging her to go, 
Mr. Carrington. I don’t believe in people 
doing violence, one way or another.” 

_ He was: certainly repaid, though he 
little expected it, by the bright look—it 
was scarcely a smile—which lighted her 
face. How was he enchanted when, just 
as he was going, she came out of a little 
dream by coming close up to him, clasp- 
lug both those wee, wee hands he remem- 
bered so vividly, and exclaiming in a 
pretty exultation— 

“1 know what we will do. They shall 
all go, Charlie and our cousins; and after, 
you will return with them here, and I 
will make tea for you in ¢é¢e-a-¢éte fashion. 
Will that suit, Charlie 2” 

The young fellow nodded, declaring his 
pleasure ; and at that she looked up into 
the guest’s face, asking, “ Will it suit 
you ?? 

He, too, declared his pleasure, inly 
wondering—“ Was it for Charlie, this 
bright plan, or to ease her rejection of Ais 
plan »” 

There was no telling. A little elfin 
sprite, full of strange surprises, baflling, 
yet innocent. 

The next night he came to tea—such 
tea as he had never drank, served out of 
tiny cups, thin as paper and glittering 
With fairy frost-work. But neither the 
infusion of delicate amber nor the fairy 
Cups sent him home intoxicated: it was 
a subtler charm infused through the 
wee, wee hands whose finger-tips dropped 
lumps of sugar into his eup—a charm 
that had held him close and fast from the 

day they first fastened upon his arm in 
that “ beloved darkness !” 
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All the next day, and the next, and the 
next he went round whistling 


“A bunch of blue ribbons to tie up her bonnie 
brown hair.” 


And deep down in a deep drawer there 
they lay—the bunch of blue ribbons that 
had tied her bonnie brown hair in tha‘ 
“beloved darkness”—the bunch of blue 
ribbons he was perpetually forgetting to 
return, And by the ribbons a little glove, 
violet-coloured and odoured. 

Not a week after this they bade 
each other “ good-bye.” He regretfully, 
and with the regret shining clear out of 
the clear hazel eyes ; she simply, politely, 
that was all—all at least apparent. 

Holding her hand a moment longer 
than he needed to have done, he said— 
“T hope your adventure or misadventure 
at the fort that day will not make the 
whole place so distasteful to you that you 
will never come again.” 

“Oh, no;” she should in all probabi- 
lity come again next year. It was 
Charlie’s favourite resort, and she al- 
ways weut where Charlie went. 

“Next year!” We all know whiat 
happened then—the year of our Lord 
1861. 

What is happening now every day— 
“war, war, and the rumours of war.” 
It happened, too, that Louise Carring- 
ton and her brother were at the same 
place, just as they had been the August 
before. And here Lieutenant Glenn paid 
his respects to them. 

This year that had produced sucl) 
changes in the country had produced 
little change with them. The blonde 
beauty was a beauty still, after a whuir! 
of winter dissipation in the shape o! 
parties and opera goings. Charlie, too, 
who had been “ serving” since that Apri! 
Ist, still went on laughing and jesting 
with life; and Lieutenant Glenn, grave 
and in earnest always, was as mucli iu 
earnest now over that “bunch of blue 
ribbons.” Charlie, who had been “ serv- 
ing” as volunteer faithfully and well, was 
now promoted to the regular service, and 
was at present Second Lieutenant under 
Glenn’s First. This brought the three 
much more together than before, though 
even yet Louise could not abide that 
horrid place.” During all this time, or 
after all this time, Glenn was no nearer 
his object than a year since. He wa: 
not a man to woo but to walt, and Louise 
Carrington was not a girl to be = 
without wooing. Affairs, then, m this 
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direction iooked rather unpromising for 
our military hero, when one day—one of 
those fabulous “one days,” which do 
sometimes act as pretty changes in the 
drama of life, as in the story-tellers—one 
day a train of circumstances wrought the 
wonder for which he waited. 

Charlie stood at the foot of the stairs 
calling “ Louisiana! Louisiana !” 

Louise above in her chamber, meditat- 
ing vengeance on this calling of names, 
responded not. 

‘Louisiana! Louisiana!” he kept on. 
At last opening the door she came out 
upon the landing, “trailing clouds of 
splendour” in the skirt of a bright silk 
dressing-gown, and leaning over the rail- 
ings, exclaimed, now really wrathfully, 
and in earnest— 

‘Charlie, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself calling me by that name now. If 
you don’t stop’—and here she almost 
laughed, though just as much in earnest 
—‘“I will report you to your superior 
oflicer as having Southern sympathies !” 

He shouted. Then, without a word, 
sent a letter whizzing up the stairs, and 
sauntered away whistling lustily, “Pm 
off to Charlestown!” which so disgusted 
ihe violent little patriot upstairs that she 
sent him back a fierce hiss. | 

She had got her letter, however, and 
back in her room regarded it with dilat- 
ing eyes. There was no postmark—some 
private conveyance—the et she 
recognised instantly as that of a young 
acquaintance with whom she was in the 
habit of corresponding, but from whom she 
haa not heard for several months, for the 
very cogent reason that the writer had 
during that time been in Virginia with 
her Southern relatives. Opening this 
unexpected missive she found it to con- 
tain the outpourings of girlish gossip— 
“that delightful ball,” and “ that charm- 
ing Mr. 8. and M.,” the last new fashions, 
ne the state of the country 
principally, it seemed, for the falling off 
of these dear follies. But woven up 
with all this was an item of intelligence 
so startling, and of such vital importance 
to the country that the reader thrilled as 
she perused it. It was like a torch of 
lame in the light, unthinking letter, and 
the writer, in her careless gaiety, little 
thought what it meant. Louise Carring- 
ton, deeper souled and better trained, 
realized its importance. And now what 
to do with it. She started up, but 
Charlie had gone! Then she must go 
alter him. She felt there was no time to 
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be lost. Binding up that “ bonnie brown 
hair” with a bunch of blue ribbons 
singularly enough, she dressed herself as 
speedily as possible, and set out on her 
quest, never thinking of the possibility of 

harlie’s not being at the fort. He not 
only was not there, but was on some sort 
of military mission which would detain 
him away from the place, as well as the 
fort, for several days. 

“1 must see Lieutenant Glenn, then,” 
she said. Lieutenant Glenn also was not 
there, but expected back within the hour, 
She tore a scrap from an unyritten 
portion of the letter, pencilled this brief 
message— 

“Come to the 
before night. 





House, if possible, 
I wish to see you. 
‘** L. CaRRINGTON,” 


and gave it in charge of the sentry in 
waiting, to be delivered immediately on 
Lieutenant Glenn’s return. 

Arrived at home she read “ the letter,” 
finding still more importance in it than 
at first. 

One, two, three, four hours passed, 
and night was fast approaching, without 
bringing her desired visitor. Twilight 
passed, and the hours went by until nine 
o’clock came. She was by this time ina 
little fever of impatience: he would not 
come now, she was sure, for unfortu- 
nately she had specified defore night; and 
hesides, it was raining heavily. She little 
knew Arthur Glenn. 

Standing by her parlour window, trail- 
ing a little finger down the moist window 
pane, while she looked out upon the 
stormy night; perhaps, too, saying over 
a child’s incantation— 

“ Rain, rain, stay away ; 
Or come again another day !” 


for she looked not unmeet for such pretty 
play, a low, hasty knock fell upon her 
ear. She flew to the door. 

“Oh, I am so glad—so glad! I was 
afraid you were not coming!” and she 
drew him into the room with just that 
close clasp upon his arm he had never 
forgotten. He had left his outer cloak im 
the hall, but his hair was dripping rai, 
and his coat damp to the touch. 

“How did he ever get so wet ?” she 
asked. 

He could procure no carriage, and 
oe 

“You walked in all this rain!” she 
exclaimed, horrified. ‘How good!” and 
the little hand went stroking dowa his 
arm. He thought he could have walked 











-wice as far for such pretty payment as 
‘his touch and tone. 

She roused him by coming to the sub- 
ject of the letter. Turning down the mere 
personalities, which contained nothing of 
importance, she gave it into his hands. 
As he scanned it his brow scored into 
deep wrinkles. At length, looking up— 

“Will you give me this ?” he asked. 

“Tf it will be of service, certainly.” 

Rising immediately with soldierly alert- 
ness, he simply said, “ Good-night,” and 
left her without another word. 

Mademoiselle Lemare and a score of 
her fair friends would have been highly 
incensed at this insensible, ungallant be- 
haviour. How did Mademoiselle Louise 
take it? She gazed upon the door with 
wide eyes a moment after he had thus 
departed, then whirled round upon her 
little high heels, laughing out a_ soft 
— laugh, and saying aloud, “I like 
that !” 

In his haste he had left his gloves 
behind him. She picked them up all 
crushed and wet as they were and stroked 
them out, soliloquizing, ‘“ How soldierly 
that was, so direct and one-thoughted ; he 
looked very finely to-night; I like black 
hair.’ Then wandering off to the piano 
she sung to a little drum-beat accom- 
paniment, 


“ There’s nothing like a soldier boy.” 


Then it is to be presumed she wandered 
away to bed, for it was high time, after 
racing about half the day in search of 
these same soldier boys. And I have no 
doubt she dreamed ‘of red sashes and 
cold epaulets all night. 

Just after breakfast the next morning 

a message came up onacard, “ Lieu- 
‘enant Glenn.” Would she see him afew 
moments ? 

He came in, half deprecatingly, stood 

i ane ‘before her in silence, and then 
said— | 
_ “T believe I treated you very rudely 
ast night, and I have come to offer my 
apologies, and to tell you——” 

“No, don’t; Idon’t want any apolo- 
sles; I liked it a great deal better so.” 

_ He half smiled, looking a little mysti- 
ued over this, 

“I was not only rude,” he went on, 
“but unkind, in thus leaving you, with- 
Out a word of thanks for your great ser- 
vices but I was so intent upon commu- 
‘ucating upon the matter with General 
———— that I became heedless of every- 
‘ing else,” 
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“T understood it,” she made answer, 
** and as I said, I like it better so. | 
get so tired of men that always think of 
gallantry first, and so I liked your way a 
great deal better,” she finished, laughing 
a little, and blushing a good deal. ~ 

He hesitated only a moment, then 
spoke out the thought of a year— 

“T wish you would like me better than 
any other, as I do you, Louise.”’ 

She caught her breath at this sudden 
avowal, so straightforward and direct, 
covered her face with her hands a mo- 
ment, and said, softly, in her little odd 
child way— 

“T want to think! I want to think!” 

“'Think, then, my little darling; and 
God send it may be tenderly,” he said, 
fervently. 

A little space, and down came the 
hands—the wee, white hands. 

“ Arthur——” 

He lifted her up like thistle-down 
before she got any farther; she had 
never called him “ Arthur’ before. 

“Arthur, I believe I have liked you 
better than anybody all along.” She 
finished. 

A while afterwards, sitting there beside 
him, she asked— 

“ Was the letter of so much service, 
then ?” 

“Invaluable, Louise ;” and lifting her 
chin up in his broad palm, he went on, 
“* Louise, to think such acute perceptions 
lurked in that little head! ‘Twenty 
women would have passed that letter 
over without seeing the signilicance of 
those items of information, and you, my 
little loveling, found it out. With such 
keen wisdom, I have hardly need to say, 
do not mention this matter to any one 
else, not even to Charlie yet.” 

Ten days after this General was 
at the fort. It was drill day, and Louise 
was among the visitors. She was stand- 
ing apart from others, when Licutenan' 
Glenn came up with the commander. 

“This is Miss Carrington, Gene- 


>? 








ral 
“The little girl who has the wisdom 


and discretion which many an ollicer 
might envy,” was the general's gracious 
words, bowing over the wee white hand. 
And then, “1 hear she is to belong to the 
army too. I have already congratulated 
her lieutenant, let me congratulate her, 
for he is a good fellow, this lieutenant. 
They both laughed, the “ good fellow 
taking off his hat for the compliment, and 
the little heroine giving the general a shy 
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suiile as she dropped her head in acknow- 
ledgment. . 

Afterwards they went walking by the 
* valleries,” and the lieutenant felt the 
little figure shriuk closer to him. 

He bent down suddenly. 

“Louise, don’t you know it was there 
I first began to love you >” 

«There ?” wonderingly. 

He recalled, with some vividness, that 
interview, and ¢hen she remembered. 
After a silence of several minutes she 
said, quite lowly, as if in a dream— 


A REASONABLE portion of self-esteem is 
what everyone should possess. A person 
who is not blessed with a fair opinion of 
his own abilities and acquirements (ad- 
mitting that he has them) will, in nine 
cases out of ten, turn out in the end a 
nobody. Lven egotism—which is by no 


means confined to persons devoid of 


tulent—is tolerable in some cases, where 
you have confidence that the individual 


exhibiting the obnoxious element pos- 


scsses the “reserve force” to back it up, 


although one may be never so conscious 
But where is 


of its being a weakness. 
tle strong mind without its weak points ? 


W hocver, since the days when the wicked 
serpent crawled into the Garden of Eden 
on its fatal mission, has known a mind 


perfectly balanced ? Since then, alas! it 
lias been an earthly impossibility. 

Yet an over-blessing of self-esteem, 
whether by acquirement or natural en- 
dowment, not only renders its possessor 
disagrecable to his associates, but leads 
him into errors to a great extent defeat- 
ing the influence it was designed to exert. 

{t is not so very difficult to make the 
distinction between those who wear the 
honours gracefully, and those who, 
through ignorance and want of dissimu- 
lation, cannot keep the objectionable 
feature from cropping out to the surface 
of their actions. There are as inveterate 
egotists as the world contains who are 
not generally recognised as such, inas- 


much as they have the natural faculty of 


hiding their assurance to a degree which 
wards off notice. Eccentricity, in a 
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THE LIEUTENANT'S WOOING. 


“Tt is a dear dark, then, after all.” 

The simple earnestness, the pretty, 
artless oddity in this confession, it en. 
chanted him. 

At her wedding, which happened the 
other day, Charlie began his old trick of 
calling “ Louisiana,” which being re- 
ported, as she had threatened, to his 
superior officer, he was effectually si- 
lenced by his brother-in-law’s dubbing 
him immediately ‘ Charleston.” 


D. 


number of instances, is but another name 
for the vilest species of egotism—under 
the mantle of which (regarded by some 
as a necessary adjunct of, genius) incal- 
culable sins are committed—such as the 
privilege of being excessively vulgar, and 
even blasphemous in polite society, giving 
free license to the worst passions of the 
human heart, pretended forgetfulness for, 
or unconsciousness of, the commonest 
duties of life, and doing and not doing 
everything which a well-ordered person 
would deem next to unpardonable. But 
Mrs. Grundy exclaims, “ He is eccen- 
tric!” and in her immaculate eyes that 
little sentence kindly overshadows the 
multitude of his sins. 

There are, however, would-be astute 
critics who denounce the idea of self- 
esteem whenever they fancy it comes In 
collision with their own self-satisfied 
opinions. Such people are almost inva- 
riably the largest endowed in that regard. 
They pounce upon a sensitive nature 
whose misfortune it may be to be lacking 
in the qualification in which they excel, 
and when the tender heart is wounded 
by an unjust crimination, and attempts a 
justification by explaining his motives and 
actions, the critic exclaims forthwith 
against “an excess of self-esteem, un 
witting that the object of his venom may 
be deficient in the very characteristic 
which our critic is unable to distinguish 
from too great modesty. ‘These persons 
should be met with egotism equal to their 
own, or they will never give you credit 
for ability, however much you may p0S- 














sess. The word modesty is not in their 
lexicon; and unless you can balance their 
supreme confidence in self—or, better 
still, overbalance it, you may as well be 
content at once to remain a cipher in 
their eyes, for cer¢fes you will be little 
else. 

This, however, is but an incidental 
mention. Without a proper appreciation 
of our own powers—which is not neces- 
sarily manifest in words—for in excep- 
tional instances only should that be to- 
lerated—an individual of the brightest 
talents may never reach the acme of his 
aspirations. Some there are whose bump 
of self-esteem is small, while their natural 
abilities may be very respectable, but re- 
qure the combination of conceit and 
energy to bring them into action. Young 
persons so constituted, instead of having 
their confidence in themselves snubbed 
by injudicious fault-finders, should have 
it cultivated and nourished by well-timed 
and careful approbation. 

The world never gives credit for the 
possession of genius or talent unless there 
is some unmistakable manifestation that it 
ts there. No matter how great won- 
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ders a man is capable of performing; no 
matter how worthy he may be; unless 
these noble possessions bring forth fruit, 
they will remain like flowers “born to 
blush unseen,” and waste their fragrance 
on the desert of his life. 
Remembering the impossibility of hu- 
man perfection, we should exercise the 
largest charity for the failings of others, 
that we may deserve the same measure 
ourselves. When we examine ourselves, 
and see how many bad weeds there are 
growing in the heart’s wild garden that 
need rooting out, ard wonder if any- 
thing better shall flourish there; when 
we see the beautiful fruits and flowers 
that ripen and bloom in other lives ; how 
often, how very often, need we try to 
pray acceptably that we may not be left 
utterly useless in the Lord’s vineyard; 
that, out of extremest mortal weakness, 
He would bring strength, and that, 
through the might of faith in Him, and 
power to heap up sheaves of good «leeds 
for His eternal harvest, we may at las! 
overcome the world’s weaknesses, and 
pass in triumph under the sword tha’ 
guards the perfect portals of Ileaven. 





MUSIC. 


I love to trace where music dwells, 
In village chimes, in evening bells ; 
In gentle words, in kindly wiles, 

In loving hearts, and tender smiles, 
In graceful forms, in gentle eyes ; 
Where love is warm and never dies ; 
In forest wild, in silent glen, 

Far from the haunt of busy men ; 
In shady grove, by lake and wood, 
Where heartless forms have never stood. 
There’s-music in the gentle breeze 
That fans the lofty cedar trees ; 
There’s music in the rocky hall, 
There’s music in the waterfall ; 
There’s music on a summer’s day, 
When all around is bright and gay ; 
There’s music in a — stream, 


There’s music in a happy 


ream ; 


There’s music wafted to the shore 
On summer eve from boatman’s oar; 
There’s music in the Sabbath bell 










































That sounds from distant woodland dell ; 
There’s music in the voice of those 

Who some kind tale of love disclose— 
Who bid our cares and sorrows cease, 
And gently murmur words of peace. 

























































Str Purr Stpyey, Cowper’s “ warbler 
of poetic prose,” whose quaint, rich 
writings have come down to us through 
the shadows of three hundred years, was 
certainly the most enthusiastic champion 
of the muse among all the old English 
writers. His “Defence of Poesy” is the 
basis of his literary eminence, and its 
value as a standard production, and as a 
glowing tribute to the poetry of all ages, 
is enhanced by the noble character of the 
writer, who is described by an eminent 
reviewer as “the idol of the age in which 
he lived.” In a moment of enthusiasm 
he compares the poet, philosopher, and 
historian, proving that, while either of 
the latter is capable of but a “ wordy 
description,” the former achieves all that 
both have done—“ illuminated and figured 
forth by the speaking picture of poesy.” 
Further, he describes the poet as in nar- 
ration, and with a tale, forsooth; he 
cometh unto you with a tale which 
holdeth children from their play and old 
men from the chimney corner. 

Since unwavering time put this ardent 
knight aside, the charm of his loved 
“Poesy” has spread itself over the 
world, and poets, whose burning lines he 
was fated never to behold, have lived 
their day and passed away in turn. 

Shakespeare, in the first of whom the 
best thing ever written as a criticisin, 
was the sentiment of Stales, “‘ That there 
was no subject of which any poet ever 
wrote, but he would produce it much 
better done in Shakespeare.” 

There was John Milton— 


* A genius universal as his theme—” 


the patient, sightless poct of all time, 
full of his great works, and crying that 
he “cared not how late he came into life, 
only that he came fit.’ Dryden, who 
wrote for his day, as Gray has said it, in 
‘*Thoughts that breathe 
burn,” 
Pope, 
‘“*Who lisped in numbers and the numbers 
came,” 
writing his “Ode to Solitude’ in his 
eleventh year. Thomson with his * Sea- 
sons.” Watts, whose fame is reverenced 
Young, of the immortal 


and words that 


the world over. 
“Night Thoughts,” composing in his 
eightieth year, and poor Collins, “ skilled 
to complain,” dying insane at thirty-six, 
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Mark Akenside, with his “ Pleasures of 
Imagination.” Gray, whose “ Elegy” is 
admitted to be the most exquisite and 
finished poem in the world. Goldsmith 
“‘fancy’s favourite.”” Burns, poor laddie. 
“committing the sin of rhyme” at fif. 
teen, dying so miserably at thirty-seven, 
And queer old Cowper, immortalizing 
John Gilpin to-day, and then to-morrow 
writing theological verse. 

And so we come down through the 
years which have stored our full shelves 
with all their precious wealth of thought 
and knowledge, and over all the charm 
and power of the | gene asserts its 
growing sway. And to-day, from the 
home of Byron and Milton, comes a new 
jewel of imaginative art, full of the sweet 
spirit of poesy, the pathos of heart- 
feeling. 

In Tennysou’s “ Enoch Arden” we 
have another gem to set in the circles 
of those loved and beautiful poems which 
have been an evening study and delight 
in later years. 

What wonder if, in reading to the 
evening home circle, this latest poem of 
the Laureate, the reader’s voice should 
grow husky and the eyes of all the lis- 
teners be wet with tears? ‘Truly it is a 
noble gift that a man may have to touch 
the heart by the writings of. his pen. 
Even the little ones, as Philip Sidney 
said, leave their games to huddle at the 
reader’s knee, and listen breathless to 
the story of the sailor cast away so many 
years. How he had married pretty Annie 
Lee, and worked and hoped to elevate 
his children in the world, but found the 
field he had to work, in that little port in 
the chasm of the cliffs, too stinted for 
his strength and purpose; how sadly he 
had left the wife and little babes on that 
sunny morning and gone away to a far, 
far land as a sailor on a stately ship, 
hoping thereby to earn that competence 
which had failed him at home. Then, m 
the regular current of events, how he 
reached the strange land where he 

“ traded for himself and bought 

Quaint monsters for the market of those 

times ; 

A gilded dragon also for the babes; 
Then, returning happily, was shipwrecked, 
and, with the others, stranded on a2 
isle— 

“ Rich, but the loneliest in a lonely $22.” 
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Here his two comrades, one after the 
other died, and left Enoch all alone— 


“4 shipwrecked sailor, waiting for a sail: 
No sail from day to day, but every day 
The sunshine broken into scarlet shafts 
Among the palms and ferns and precipices, 
The blaze upon the waters to the east, 
The blaze upon his island overhead, 

The blaze upon the waters to the west ; 

Then the great stars that globed them- 
selves in heaven, 

The hollower, bellowing ocean, and again 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail.” 


And 


“Thus over Enoch’s early silvering head 
The sunny and rainy seasons came and went 
Year after year.” 
In the meanwhile the mourning wife 
at home— 
“Expectant of that news which never came, 


Gained for her own a scanty sustenance, 
And lived a life of silent melancholy.” 


Then the third babe died, leaving her a 
boy and girl, whom to train and educate, 
as Enoch so greatly hoped to do, she was 
quite unable. 

Bui Philip Ray, “ the miller’s only 
son,” who, in the old days, had loved her 
silently, had never ceased to love in all 
those years, and his true heart, 


. “which hungered for her peace, 
(since Enoch left he had not looked upon her), 
Smote him as having kept aloof so long.” 


Ile saw her, and, overcoming her hesi- 
tating objections, put the boy and girl to 
school, and made himself a benefactor in 
every way, until 


“Scarce could the woman, when he came upon 
lier, 
Out of full heart and boundless gratitude, 
Light on a broken word to thank him with.” 


And the children 


“hung upon him, played with him, 
And called him Father Philip.” 
And so 
“ten years, 
Since Enoch left his hearth and native land, 
Vled forward, and no news of Enoch came.” 


Then Philip argued with her at last to 
ecome his wife; he said— 


“It is beyond all hope, against all chance, 
That he who left you ten long years ago 
Should still be living.” 


But she was not content to wed him, 
though she yearned to repay the debt of 
his goodness, and she bade lees wait, and 
put him off from day to day and month 
to month, until at last, becoming weary 
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unto desperation, she rose in the nic!) 
and 
** desperately seized the Holy Book, 
Suddenly set it wide to find a sign.” 


She found a fancied token of Enoch’s 
death and rest in heaven, and so they 
—_ married, and “merrily rang the 
ells.” 


** But never merrily beat Annie's heart. 
A footstep seemed to fall beside her path, 
She knew not whence; a whisper on her ear 
She knew not what; nor loved she to be left 

alone, 
Alone at home, nor ventured out alone. 
But when her child was born 

Then the new mother came about her heart, 
Then her good Philip was her all-in-all, 
And that mysterious instinct wholly died.” 


And 


“where was Enoch ?” 


Alone and solitary on his island. 


* Set in this Eden of all plenteousness, 
Dwelt with eternal summer, ill content.”’ 


Here he lived and dreamed and watched 
for the never-coming sail, and dreamed 
again of 
‘*The babes, their babble, Annie, the smal! 
house, 
The climbing street, the mill, the leafy lanes, 
The peacock. yew-tree, and the lonely hall, 
The horse he drove, the boat he sold, the 
chill 
November dawns and dewy glooming down 
—dOnce, likewise, in the ringing of his ears 
Tho’ faintly, merrily—far and far away— 
He heard the pealing of his parish bells.” 


Until, 

“had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That, which, being everywhere, 
Lets none, who speaks with Him, seem all alone 
Surely the man had died of solitude.” 


But all his hopes had 


‘‘ Not yet perished, when his lonely doom 
Came suddenly to an end.” 


There camea ship by chance to the lonely 
isle, and sent a crew ashore for wate 
from the bubbling springs, and there, 


“ Downward from his mountain gorge 
Stepped the long-haired, long-bearded solitar 
Brown, looking hardly human, strangely clad 


Muttering and mumbling, idiot-like it seem'd 
They took him aboard, 


‘‘ And then the tale he uttered brokenly, 
Scarce credited at first, but more and more 
Amazed and melted all who listened to it.’ 


And so he came home again as from a 
crave, meeting with trouble and delays, 
but coming at last. 


‘‘ He reached the home 
Where Annie lived and loved him, and ! 
babes 
In those far-off seven happy years were born.” 
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But finding neither light nor murmur 


there, 
“ crept 
Still downward, thinking ‘ dead, or dead to me. 


And then in the old tavern of Miriam 
Lane he “rested silent many days.” 


‘‘But Miriam Lane was good and garrulous, 
Nor let him be, but often breaking in, 
Cold him, with other annals of the past, 
Not knowing—Enoch was so brown, so bowed, 
So broken—all the story of his house ; 
His baby’s death, her growing poverty, 
How Philip put the little ones to school, 
And kept them in it, his long wooing her, 
Her own consent and marriage and the birth 
of Philip's child; and o’er his countenance 
No shadow passed, no motion; any one 
Regarding, well had deemed he felt the tale 
ess than the teller ; only when she closed— 
‘ Enoch, poor man, was cast away and lost’— 
He, shaking his gray head pathetically, 
Repeated murmuring, * Cast away and lost ;’ 
Again in deeper inward whispers, ‘ Lost !’ ” 


But he 


s”? 


“ yearned to see her face again,” 


and the thought 


“}Iaunted and harassed him and drove him 
forth 
At evening when the dull November day 
Was growing duller twilight to the hill.” 


The portion of this poem which describes 


the stricken man gazing in upon the happy 

fireside scene of Philip’s home is beautiful 

beyond expression. He sees his wife, 

his children grown, 

‘** And him, that other, reigning in his place, 
And all the warmth, the peaee and happiness, 
(nd his own children tall and beautiful.” 


And, staggering from the window, falls 
upon the ground and prays. 


“* Too hard to bear! why did they take me 
thence ? 

© God Almighty, blessed Saviour, Thou 
That didst uphold me on my lonely isle, 
Uphold me, Father, in my loneliness 
A little longer! Aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to let her know. 
Help me not to break in upon her peace. 
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My children, too! Must I not speak to these ? 
They know me not. I should betray myself. 
Never! no father’s kiss for me—the girl 

Is like her mother, and the boy, my son.’” 


Then the poor man went away, and, work- 
ing at his scanty livelihood, he passed a 
vear in the old place, silent and un- 
known. 

“ He was not all unhappy. 

Upon him—” 

until he fell beneath a gentle sickness 
and saw 


“ Death dawning on him and the close of all.” 


His resolve 


Then he called old Miriam, and made 
her the sworn recipient of his secret. 
He told her all his story, and, when he 
ended, charged her thus :— 


“When you shall see her, tell her that I died 
Blessing her, praying for her, loving her ; 
Save for the bar between us, loving her 
As when she laid her head beside my own. 
And tell my daughter, Annie, whom I saw 
So like her mother, that my latest breath 
Was spent in blessing her and praying for 

her ; 
And tell my son that I died blessing him ; 
And say to Philip that I blessed him, too ; 
He never meant us anything but good.” 


And the old woman promised all in tears, 
but ill content to keep the secret till he 
died ; but 

“ The third nicht after this, 
While Enoch slumber'd motionless and pale, 
And Miriam watch’d and dozed at intervals, 
There came so loud a calling of the sea 
That all the houses in the haven rang. 
lle woke, he rose, he spread his arms abroad, 
Crying, with a loud voice, ‘A sail! a sail! 
I am saved!’ and so fell back and spoke no 

more. 


‘*So passed the strong, heroic soul away, 
And when they buried him the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral.” 


So ends this noble poem. We can say 
of it, as Byron said of the “ Elegy,” that, 
had the poet written nothing else, he 
would stand as high as poet ever stood. 
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By the Author of ‘‘ Who was to Blame 2?” 


CHAPTER VI. 


I was extremely anxious to discover in 
what way I could help Mrs. Tindall with- 
out seeming to seek her confidence. If, 
as I imagined, some serious grief or mis- 
fortune weighed her down, any demon- 
stration of solicitude on my part would 
only induce greater reserve on hers. We 
still remained some days at Farmer 
Owen’s, and Mr. Tindall went back 
home upon some business errand. The 
sadness and depression which I had 
noticed in Mrs. Tindall seemed only to 
increase when her husband had left. 

I began to despair of gaining any clue 
to these strange circumstances, when at 
last I heard of some of the persons I have 
described in a most unexpected manner. 

Griffith, an old and confidential servant 
of Mr. Owen’s, had been to a village near 
Bristol to deliver some corn, and was 
resting with his horses at a wayside inn 
at the above village, when he fell in with 
Ambrose and Mr. Lynton. 

The result of Griffith’s stay at the inn 
was that, in consequence of an event that 
took place while he was present, he was 
Summoned a few days after upon a coro- 
ner’s inquest. Griffith was very friendly 
with me, and had told me the incident 
which I am about to relate, and which 
so stimulated my curiosity, that I ob- 
tained permission from Mrs. Tindall to go 
with Griffith on the day he was sum- 
moned. Some events connected with the 
day and place have an important influence 
upon some of the persons I have already 
mentioned; I will therefore briefly de- 
Scribe it. 

The village of Quiverton, after many 
honourable but unsuccessful attempts to 
become a town, remains still a village. It 
would not grow. If a new house was 
built, an old one fell down. If a new 
shop opened, an old one failed. If, as 
was sometimes the case, a Bristol resi- 
dent made a fortune, and took a villa at 
Quiverton to retire, he generally retired 
within a very short period to the quiet 
churchyard. The vicinity of Bristol even- 
tually proved too much for Quiverton, 
which gave up the struggle for rivalry as 
hopeless. When I saw it for the first 
time, it was in the condition in which it 
9 


had been for fifty years previously. No- 
body could remember any important 
change in the place; neither in the 
stately elms that stood like sentinels 
round the little churchyard washed by 
the Avon, which flowed sluggishly by, 
carrying from the busy neighbouring 
town thousands of rich cargoes to al 
= of the world, barely allowing the 
ittle village to see itself reflected in 
its muddy waters. Quiverton consisted 
mainly of whitewashed, thatched-roofed 
cottages, looking as though they were 
shrugging up their brown shoulders at 
two or three smart slate-roofed neigh- 
bours. Eventually Quiverton became 
resigned to the monotonous flow of its ex- 
istence. The same swallows’ nests ap- 
peared yearly under the eaves of the 
cottage; the same flowers seemed to 
bloom in the garden; the same bees to 
hum amongst the flowers during the 
summer. Everybody was known ; every- 
body boasted a recognised position. The 
landlord of the Royal Oak, where the 
inquest was to which Griffith had 
been summoned, boasted that his father 
and his grandfather had occupied the 
same house. There was the village black- 
smith, who seemed only fitted to be a 
blacksmith in such a village as Quiverton. 
There was the ferryman, whose office was 
at one time threatened to be superseded 
by the sudden and abortive attempt to 
produce a suspension-bridge at Clifton, 
which it was believed would greatly affect 
the fortunes of Quiverton. But the bridge 
was never finished, and, for aught I know, 
the same ferryman may ply there still. 
There was the usual carpenter and smal! 
grocery—the usual quiet clergyman, who 
always seemed to be preaching the same 
sermon, with his loud-voiced clerk, who 
made much of the “ Amens”—the usual! 
stragglers, always lounging about beside 
the river, and watching the stream as 
earnestly as though from some far inland 
place a treasure were floating to them on 
its surface, and they were afraid it might 
go past without their perceiving it. So 
little change of anysort had taken place, 
that the event I am about to narrate 
caused the greatest sensation that had 


ever been known in Quiverton. 
On the 24th of December, 1849, the 
») 
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event took place which has formed the 
topic of conversation in Quiverton annals 
ever since, 

It was a mystery—it was, perhaps, a 
crime. The revelation of this event took 
lace eventually far enough away from 
Quiverton, and whether a crime or not, 1 
shall perhaps be able ultimately to show. 
At all events, it was always looked upon 
in a dark light at Quiverton, and gained 
additional interest in consequence. It is 
useless to call the taste of mankind de- 

raved because of the general interest 
which is felt in any great or unaccount- 
able crime. Passions, sudden tempta- 
tions, revenge, and unfortunate circum- 
stances have produced in all ages such 
dark combinations of crime, that it would 
almost appear strange that we should 
wonder at any new deed of evil com- 
mitted by our fellow-men. It is cus- 
tomary always, and never more so than 
at the present time, to call the desire to 
investigate deep and unusual crimes a 
morbid and vulgar feeling. It is not so. 


High-minded or low-minded, uncultivated 
or intellectual, we are each and all human 
beings alike, and it is difficult to say 
where even the noblest of us might fail 
under the pressure of untoward circum- 


stances. It must not be forgotten that 
our sympathy with a great crime is not 
alone with the crimmal. Do we feel 
nothing for the cause of the crime, for 
the victim of the criminal, the conse- 
quences of the crime, and the strange 
entanglement of incidents which has 
frequently paved the way to the deed 
itself, and which in their unravelment 
afterwards awaken such intense interest ? 
There is in the loftiest nature a terrible 
fellowship with the criminal as belonging 
to the humanity he has outraged. We 
feel, too, that we are human—that what 
has been in another might under some 
terrible trial be again with us. With so 
much that is noble in man, the heart is 
still and always will be “deceitful and 
desperately wicked.” Seeds of crime are 
sown in the darkness which may not 
come to the light of day for years, 
to make us tremble for our wisest and 
best. 

But I must turn to Griflith’s narra- 
tion. As 1 have said, he was resting at 
the Royal Oak, when three or four men 
entered the house in a boisterous mood. 
It was getting dusk. One of the men, 
whose voice Griffith thought he recog- 
nised, called out lustily to know if they 
could have dinner. 
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“Oh, yes,” replied the host, “ther 
could have dinner immediately.” 

“What can we have, then 2” was the 
next query. 

“* Whatever you like,’ was the land. 
lord’s answer. 

“Then kill us a pair of fowls,” said 
the former speaker, “and boil them as 
quick as possible.” 

“Very sorry, gentlemen,” said the 
landlord, “we sold all our fowls last 
week.” 

“Well, then’—turning to his com- 
panions—“ what do you say to ham and 
eggs after your walk?” 

“Very sorry, gentlemen,” said the 
host again; ‘‘ you see, as we’ve sold the 
fowls, we haven’t got any eggs.” 

“What the deuce can you give us* 
We are as hungry as hunters. Haven’t 
you such a thing as a slice of bacon in the 
house ?” 

‘Very sorry, gentlemen, I’m sure; 
but the carter yonder”—pointing to 
Griffith—* has just had the last piece of 
bacon.” 

“Come, hang it! bring us some bread 
and cheese.” 

“ Very sorry, gentlemen,” said the host 
again, “we haven’t baked for the last 
three days; but we'll send into Bristol 
and get some bread, if you can wait.” 

“ Hang waiting,” said one of then— 
“we can’t wait; let us have some drink. 
Bring us a bottle of port, landlord.” 

“ Very sorry, gentlemen,” said the 
landlord again, “our sale for wine is 
so slack, I haven’t kept any these five 
years.” 

Eventually the party sat down to some 
spirits and water, and soon got chatty. 
When alight came, Griffith recognised the 
man who had been speaking as no other 
than the pretended hawker, Ambrose. 

“You were late to-day,’’ said Ambrose 
to one of the party. ‘“ Have you been 
paying another midnight visit?’ 

| have not been paying any midnight 
visits,” said the man thus interrogated, 
uneasily swallowing a huge draught of 
the spirits and water ; ‘‘ I have been very 
much occupied for the last few days.” 

“«There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip,’ eh, master >’ said Ambrose. 

“ If you will tell me what you mean, 
I may be able to answer you,” said the 
man. 2 

“A knowing card, upon my soul, 
retorted Ambrose. “ Your health, Mr. 
Lynton, and prosperity to your fair 
one.’ 
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“What the devil are you driving at 2” 
said Lynton—for it was he—savagely. 

“Ha! ha! innocent as a lamb, of 
course ;”? and Ambrose and his two com- 
panions roared out lustily. 

“Tam certainly innocent of the cause 
of your merriment, whatever else you 
may lay to my charge,” said Lynton. 

“Come, hang it, man, don’t be sheepish; 
we know a thing or two,” said Ambrose. 

“Old birds are not to be caught by 
chaff,” said one of Ambrose’s companions. 
“Come, Ambrose, tell us all about it, if 
Mr. Philip is too modest.” 

“ Well, gentlemen, you must know 
there is now staying amongst the moun- 
tains out yonder (pointing across the 
Channel) one of the most delightful 
creatures that ever graced her sex, and 
there is reason to believe—only our 
friend, I suppose, is too modest to con- 
firm it—that the fair one, though unfor- 
tunately married, already makes no secret 
of her admiration for our worthy comrade. 
If I dared to mention her name——” 

“ Name—name, Ambrose,” shouted the 
two men seated by his side. 

“ Not if I know it,” said Ambrose. 

“Stuff and nonsense !” said the men; 
“out with it, Ambrose.” 

During this banter, Philip Lynton’s 
passion had been steadily rising; what 
would have been the effect of it could 
not be surmised, for at this moment a 
cry of alarm was raised in the direction 
of the river, so sudden and loud, that one 
and all at once turned down to the landing- 
place, as the shout seemed to come from 
that quarter, to see what was the matter. 

Although a December night, the wea- 
ther was unusually mild for the time of 
the year. Not a breath of air was stirring, 
and the river lay calm, motionless, almost 
stagnant. Had it not been for the faint, 
tremulous glitter of the moon upon the 
waves, which, by its alternate ripples of 
light and shade, told that the deep flood 
flowed slowly past as usual, there was 
no sound to break the stillness of the 
evening, save the gentle splash of the 
water eddying past some bend of the 
stream. ‘'here had been no loiterers 
abroad, and the ferryman, who usually 
stayed late at the Royal Oak for the 
chance of a stray passenger, had gone 
home. 

_ The party that came out of the house, 
including Griffith, looked up and down 
the stream to discover the cause of the 
cry of alarm. At first, nothing was per- 
ceptible, but soon the measured heat of 
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oars fell upon the ear, aud a boat rounde 
a point of the river a short distance above 
the ferry; two men were seated in it, 
who looked eagerly toward the shore, as 
if for assistance. The ery had evidently 
come from this boat, and the party stand- 
ing on the bank, augmented by a few of 
the cottagers, looked to the boat for a 
solution of the unusual circumstance. 

The two persons in the boat rowed 
speedily to the landing-place, and in an- 
swer to inquiries, simply asked if the 
house before them was the inn, and if 
some one would go at once for a doctor. 

The two men, as soon as they had left the 
boat, took up some heavy object in their 
arms, which the bystanders, as they came 
into the glare from the Royal Oak win- 
dows, perceived with a shudder to be a 
human form. 

It may be easily imagined how the sight 
of death in this unusual shape affected 
the simple folks of Quiverton. In a few 
moments the whole population of Qui- 
verton was aroused, and the most terrible 
rumours had gone abroad as to the ca- 
tastrophe and its cause. 

When the carman Griffith had come 
into the house, he not unnaturally looked 
round for the party which had lately been 
carousing there, but to his astonishment 
they had disappeared. Griffith was an 
intelligent fellow, and his curiosity was 
awakened. He inquired of the landlord 
if he knew anything of them, and why 
they had gone off so suddenly ; but the 
host, confounded by the unusual excite- 
ment and the endless queries of his cus- 
tomers, could give him no information. 

Meanwhile, the two men wlio came 
with the boat had brought the body of 
the drowned one into the house, and the 
doctor speedily arriving, had pronounced 
life extinct for some hours. __ 

An inquest took place, to which, as | 
have said, Griffith was summoned. He 
could, of course, give little information. 
He mentioned the fact of Ambrose Lyn- 
ton and the two men with him departing 
so hastily, but the landlord silenced any 
inquiry on this head by stating that the 
men had looked at a Great Western time- 
table and had simply hurried off to catch 
a train at Bristol. 

The body was that of a youth appa- 
rently about fifteen years of age, well 
dressed, with intelligent and handsome 
features, and an amiable, open expression 
of countenance. There was nothing found 
upon the body to give the slightest clue to 
identity. A wound in = “\’ which 
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at first had a suspicious appearance, was 
accounted for in a great measure by the 
men who had tia the body, and who 
had struck it, as they affirmed, with the 
oar. 

Nothing of a suspicious nature attached 
to the men who had found the body ; 
they were respectable working men living 
at Bristol—mechanics, and were going 
home late from a mansion, which they 
had been fitting up for Christmas festi- 
vities. A footpath, about a mile from 
Quiverton, leads to Bristol, close to the 
bank of the Avon. Here it was that the 
men fancied they saw a dark object float- 
ing upon the water, and having procured 
a boat, brought the corpse to the Royal 
Oak. 

Griffith being cross-examined, related 
the bantering conversation that he heard 
between the four men, but which seemed 
to have no connexion whatever with the 
drowned man. ‘lherefore, after an in- 
quiry lasting some hours, an open verdict 
was returned of ‘* Mowud Dead.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue incident narrated in my last chapter, 
like so many of the events that im- 
press us greatly for the time, had al- 
most passed from my mind during the 
next few days. Perhaps if I had had only 
my own thoughts to dwell upon, it would 
not have been so, but my attention from 
a variety of causes was especially drawn 
to Mrs. Tindall. It was a singular life 
that we led for those few days. The 
weather was cold, and we kept indoors 
by roaring fires in the huge chimney of 
the general room. We were not very 
cheerful, for mistress seemed unwell, and 
was very reserved. I thought about her 
frequently as I sat musing by the fire. 
That she was ill at ease was evident 
enough; that she would not place any 
confidence in her relatives was equally 
certain, and that a coolness was growing 
up between the relatives which made 
me hope that our stay would soon be at 
an end. Mr. Tindall, too, was absent, 
and I heard nothing of his return. Fre- 
quently Mrs, Owen and Priscilla, appa- 
rently tired of their uncongenial com- 
panion, would go to bed carly, leaving 
mistress sitting with me by the fire for 
an hour or so, perhaps without speaking 
a word, until looking at her watch she 
would perceive it to be late, and we re- 
ured. The same having occurred several 
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evenings, I was becoming used to it, and 
ceased to think it singular, when I was. 
startled one evening by mistress saying, 
“* Maggie, can | trust you P” ities 

“That you can, in every respect,” I 
answered firmly. 

‘Then, Maggie, 1 have a request to 
make of you which will perhaps put your 
trustfulness to a severe trial. I will 
ask you not to be my servant, but my 
friend.” 

“Your friend, ma’am! What do you 
mean ?” : 

“This, Maggie. I have no one in the 
whole world at this moment to whom I 
can unburden my mind. Some, if I told 
them the story of the past, and a sad 
story it is, would simply blame me; some 
would give me such advice as would break 
my heart to follow; some would so act 
as to ruin all chance of happiness for the 
remainder of my life; but I candidly tell 
youl am so situated at this moment that 
1 know of no one but yourself in whom I 
can repose the confidence I wish to re- 
pose, and who would be likely to help, 
advise, and sympathize at the same time. 
I am beset, Maggie, on every side—I 
don’t know which way to turn for com- 
fort or consolation, still less do I know 
in what way to escape from a fate which 
I dread, and which may occur at any 
moment.” 

“T was afraid so,” was-.my only an- 
swer. 

“You have guessed it, then,” said 
Mrs. Tindall, “and yet you have not 
betrayed me.” 

** God forbid!” 

“ Maggie, my heart warms toward you. 
May I one day be able to repay your 
kindly interest! But you see me m 
— We are alone, I will tell you 
all :— 

“A few years ago, Maggie—not so 
many as to make me old, though enough, 
combined with unfortunate circumstances, 
to take from me all youthfulness of feel- 
ing—there was living with her uncle, at 
Oxford, a girl by name Isabella Moring. 
Her uncle was something of an antiqua- 
rian and an artist, was familiar with the 
students at many of the colleges; and if 
any amongst them showed talent, he 
encouraged them to visit him. Fre- 
quently, too, the students themselves, 
without any pressing, gladly availed 
themselves of the old gentleman’s hosp!- 
tality, for he was a man of many acquire- 
ments and considerable classical learning, 
and few things pleased him better than to 

















help a student in a difficulty, or to save 
« poor fellow from being ‘plucked,’ as 
they called it, for want of sufficient courage 
or irregular training. 

“Amongst the students who came 
most frequently was one named Philip 
Lynton. He was of humble parentage, 
and was debarred by want of means from 
mixing much with the more aristocratic 
students, many of whom, however, he 
easily outshone by his brilliant talent. 
It was no small gratification to the 
wounded pride ‘of young Lynton to be 
preferred / old Mr. Moring to all the 
other students. His patron not only 
lent him books and gave him excellent 
advice, but what generally pleases young 
students much better—money. In fact, 
he had taken so much interest in the 
young man’s progress, that Philip Lynton 
almost regarded him as a relative. 

“‘ However, the encouragement and as- 
sistance of Mr. Moring had not been 
Lynton’s only attraction, apparently. 
Isabella Moring, whether with justice or 
not it does not matter now, was then 
considered one of the belles of the uni- 
versity, and Philip Lynton—young, gay, 
handsome, and accomplished—was not 
long before he made the discovery that 
he pleased her. 

“Tsabella had, perhaps, fair talent but 
an impassioned nature. There had been 
little to interest her in the life she had 
led with her uncle, for he was so much 
engrossed with his own hobbies that he 
was not at all likely to euter into and 
sympathize with a young girl’s feelings 
and tastes. It was, therefore, little to 
be wondered at that Isabella soon gave 
herself up to the charm of more congenial 
society. The young couple became very 
intimate. In her desire to emulate the 
brilliant qualities of her companion, 
Isabella studied hard and became nearly 
his equal in scholastic acquirements. A 
hew bond of union was thus cemented 
between them, and it was with infinite 
enjoyment that Philip appeared to draw 
out the latent powers of his companion. 
She was captivated with him. He had 
mingled with cultivated men; his man- 
ners were easy; his conversation fluent, 
original, and elegant. Isabella had been 
fond of learning for its own sake, but now 
she seemed rather to share it with a hero 
of romance than a simple student. She 
Was intoxicated with his good looks and 
versatile powers, and being of those 
atures who give themselves up at once, 
willing sacrifice to the idol of their 
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worship, she saw Philip only as he ap- 
peared in the world’s eyes, as an accom- 
plished student, but was blind to many 
failings he possessed as a man. 

“The acquaintance strengthened, but 
after a time study ceased to charm. In 
the intensity of a growing passion the 
outward world and the world of the past, 
in literature and art, which had at first 
enchanted them, now lost its charm. 
Volumes lay opened before them without 
a page being turned; yet how different 
the degrees of their passion,—he wor- 
shipped her beauty; she idolized not only 
his good looks, but what she conceived to 
be his greatness of soul. He was as vain 
of his conquest as of his own talent and 
influence amongst his fellow-students, 
and had even the indelicacy to boast 
amongst them of the influence he had 
acquired over Isabella. 

“Tn the glowing light of love the poor 
girl had greatly exalted his merit. He 
had but a shallow soul; he could mislead 
his admirers with ready sophistry, but 
there came from him no guiding light— 
no conviction —no enthusiasm. ‘There 
was no inspiring goal toward which every 
step of his career turned unfalteringly. 
He sought no higher good in study than 
the power of the moment, and no higher 
end in life than its excitements and plea- 
sures. One would have thought that a 
man who could inspire so passionate an 
attachment as that which Isabella felt for 
him, must have been gifted with a nobler 
nature. The riddle is easily solved,-——shie 
loved less the real flesh-and-blood Philip 
Lynton than the ideal one she had con- 


jured up in her own soul. 


“T will not dwell upon all the circum- 
stances of this unhappy attachment. It 
is enough to say that she was weak— 
that she was carried away by passion. 
She fell. 

“Quickly disenchanted, she shunned 
Philip as much as she had before clung 
to him, for she perceived only too plainly 
that there was no symptom of honourable 
love in his addresses. She avoided him 
—she avoided her uncle’s house also, and 
sought in the solitude of nature that 
calm and peace which was denied to sw 
disappointed hopes. Every day ahheper 
more Clearly Philip Lynton’s baseness, an‘ 
placed his conduct in a more odious light 
A great change had come over Isabella. 
When first awakened to Lyntons true 
character, she had given vent to her grie! 
in tears and lamentations, but soon pride 
came to her aid,—she had been deceived, 

































but she would seek no more to exact re- 
paration from the deceiver. She knew 
that she inust soon become a mother, and 
with this misfortune on her mind she yet 
had the courage to refuse to see Lyiton 
again. 

“‘She was determined that her fall 
should not grieve her uncle. He was old, 
and could not by the ordinary laws of 
nature live many years. She would make 
a desperate effort at concealment, for she 
knew that the shame of such a disclosure 
would break the old man’s heart. 

“ Pleading illness as an excuse for her 
absence, she left Oxford and took up her 
abode in a cottage some twenty miles 
away, belonging to a gardener who had 
formerly worked for her uncle. Here, 
frankly owning her situation and her 
desire for concealment, she stayed till the 
birth of a child enabled her to go back 
to her uncle’s residence. 

“Binding the cottager to secrecy by 
presents and promises, she left her child 
m this place to be reared; and, although 
she continued to see it occasionally, the 
secret had been so well kept that her 
uncle, who died two years afterwards, 
never discovered it. Upon the death of 
her uncle, Isabella left Oxford, for the 
place had become hateful to her, and 
came into the neighbourhood of London. 
A slender income had been bequeathed 
to her, with which she maintained herself 
and child with difficulty. It was at this 
time that she was introduced to Mr. 
Tindall, whose admiration for her in- 
creased daily. Her heart had been too 
deeply seared ever to open again to the 
warmth and glow of a first affection, but 
there was such an evidence of sincerity 
in Mr. Tindall’s attachment that, after 
maturely considering her position, she 
decided upon accepting him. 

“That 1s my story, Maggie, so far, but 
the sequel is yet to come. I had can- 
tiously inquired from time to time as to 
the welfare of my child, always receiving 
a favourable account. My husband has 
been extremely tender and affectionate. 
His circumstances are easy, and he has 
followed his profession more for occu- 
pation’s sake than need of its pecuniary 
advantages. 

** We had been married about six years 
when you came to us, Maggie, and upon 
the whole I had been happy and con- 
tented. My mind was crowing calmer 
with respect to the past, and | looked 
forward hopefully to the future. One 
bitter thought, like a discord in the har- 
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mony of my life, would sometimes ob. 
trude itself—it was this. I could not 
always reconcile it to my conscience that 
this fact was kept from my husband’s. 
knowledge, and the humiliating conceal- 
ments and anxieties I have suffered with 
this secret on my mind have at times 
almost overwhelmed me. But to con- 
tinue. Soon after the birth of our second 
child, it was Mr. Tindall’s wish that I 
should have additional assistance in m 
domestic arrangements. Accordingly, in 
addition to yourself, Maggie, and Sarah, 
a nursemaid was eneaged 

“It was this engagement that com- 
menced the series of troubles which have 
so harassed me. It thus happened :— 
Amongst the applicants for the situation 
came a country girl, who was very eager 
for the engagement. She was coarse and 
clumsy, and without any intelligence, and 
totally unfitted for the care of children, 
and I was about to dismiss her without 
any inquiry as to her qualifications, when 
by chance, glancing at the girl’s features 
again, | casually asked her if I had not 
seen her before. 

“T had every reason to regret doing so, 
for the girl, who was evidently cunning, 
had also in this moment recognised me, 
and instantly concluded that by accepting 
the situation I should be at her mercy. 
This girl, in fact, whom you will remem- 
ber at once as Harriet, had lived in the 
identical village where my child had been 
placed, and by some means she had come 
to the knowledge of the whole circum- 
stances. 

“Now, see the consequences of my 
first fall. Afraid to dismiss the girl sum- 
marily, and equally afraid to engage her, 
I was in a state of terrible agitation as to 
what course I could pursue. After some 
conversation, in which the girl did not 
fail to show me her knowledge of my 
difficult position, I engaged her, and have 
not known a moment’s peace from that 
time. 

“Tt was, therefore, almost with relief 
that 1 made the discovery of the manner 
in which Harriet had compromised her- 
self, as it gave me an opportunity of 
getting rid of her. She had evidently been 
associated with the vilest companions, 
and it was in order to save them from 
justice that she consented to leave the 
Grange in the manner she did. 

“It was about this time that my relative 
here had been ill. 1 had not seen her for 
some years. Mr. ‘Tindall was not urgently 
occupied by his profession, and being am 








easy, good-natured man, at once easily 
agreed with my proposition to leave the 
Grange fora time. There was another 
reason which induced me to come here: 
my child was within easy reach of me, and 
[had not seen him fora long time. I 
little dreamt of the new trial that was in 
store for me. Philip Lynton, who had 
been abroad for some years, came back 
to England at this inopportune moment. 
He had discovered my marriage, After 
an adventurous life, in which he had not 
steadily devoted himself to any special 
object, his character, always unstable, had 
become reckless and unprincipled. He 
had discovered that my worldly circum- 
stances were better than when he for- 
merly knew me, and he sought me out 
with the base object of trading upon my 
unfortunate position in the hope of ex- 
torting money to spend upon his disso- 
lute companions. I have been weak 
enough, Maggie, to suppose that I could 
purchase his silence in this manner. I 
have tried the experiment, and have 
found it fail. If i do not tire you, 
Maggie, another trouble, the deepest of 
all, remains yet to be recorded. My 
poor boy—the child of shame, it may be, 
but not the less dear to a mother for that 
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—has mysteriously disappeared from the 
school where I had placed him, and is no 
where to be found !” 

“Good heavens, ma’am!” TI said, as a 
sudden pang shot through my heart, “ can 
it be possible that——” 

“What, Maggie! What do you mean ? 
Have you hear % 

“‘ Nothing, ma’am,” said I, calming my- 
self in order not to alarm her; “I was 
merely thinking if I could be of any use 
in searching for him.” 

_ The aaa lady caught at the suggestion 
instantly. 

“ But what, ma’am, will you do in the 
meantime? I have heard enough to sa- 
tisfy me that Philip Lynton and his com- 
rades are not over-scrupulous in what 
way they attain their object. Had you 
not better leave here at once and go back 
to the Grange while I can start froin here 
with you, and Mr. Tindall being absent 
there will be no difficulty in leaving me 
on the road to make inquiries for your 
Jost child ?” 

“ An excellent suggestion, Maggie; it 
shall be carried out at once. May God 
bless you and reward you for your sym- 
pathy and devotion !” 





(To be continued.) 


AE 


A PURSUIT FOR LIFE. 


I propose to offer a few remarks upon 
the importance of a proper selection of a 
pursuit in life, and also to say something 
of the manner in which it should be fol- 
lowed, and of the objects which we must 
keep in view while engaged in it. ‘ 
If a mechanic is desirous of performing 
some great physical movement, he selects 
an instrument capable of effecting the 
desired end. Archimedes might have 
moved the world, if he could have found 
a fulerum for his lever, but surely it must 
also have been a desideratum, that the 
lever should have been of suflicient 
strenzth, and capable of moving the great 
orb of the world. Nowis it not of essen- 
tial importance that in looking, to use 
plain language, for something to do, we 
should select something which we are 
capable of doing ; something for which we 
possess the physical and intellectual 
qualifications ; something in which, under 


Providence, the great Disposer of Events, 
we may engage with some hope of at- 
taining success, at least as far as our 
imperfect and clouded reason enables us 
to judge of the future. Of one thing we 
may be very certain—it takes no prophet 
to predict that those who rashly engage 
in any pursuit, without the necessary 
abilities, are sure to meet with failure 
and disappointment ; and to afford us, if 

ou will iilow me to make use of a homely, 

ut instructive illustration, a practica) 
verification of the doctrine intended to 
be conveyed by the fable of the ox anc 
the frog. The intellectual and physica: 
powers of men are as various as the pur- 
suits which engage their attention. Cer- 
tainly, the mental powers present a 
almost infinite variety, dwindting Soe 
by imperceptible shades, from the highest 
to the lowest degree; presenting In some 
individuals those sublime powers of min’ 
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which have given to the world a Bacon, a 
Newton, a La Place. In others, the 
mental powers are so feeble, so con- 
tracted, that the munificent charity of 
the present age, in extending to them its 
protection, has found a most noble and 
proper object for its exercise. Between 
these extremes, how many intermediate 
degrees! and what, it is important to 
remark in this connexion, what varieties 
of talent, of taste, and of genius ! 

It is no part of my present task to 
enter into a metaphysical discussion of 
the reason of these diversities in the 
powers of the human mind; or to assign 
a cause for the various talents or tastes 
of mankind. It is enough for our pur- 
pose that these diversities exist, and 
exist, I will hazard the assertion, in 
spite of education, and not through the 
perversity of the individual, but because 
education cannot conferintellectual power 
where it is altogether wanting, or exists 
only in a very limited degree ; not can it 
supply taste, genius, or talent for any 
particular avocation. You cannot cause 
plants to grow in a barren soil; and no 
education can supply the absolute want 
of the reasoning faculties. In speaking 
of the powers of the mind, it is a fallacy 
to predicate of education the term sup- 
plying—it does not supply. It has been 
well remarked, that it ‘“educes, leads 
out, improves, enlivens, increases, and 

erfects”’ the innate powers of the mind; 
but how can it give the germ, which is 
the gift of the Creator? Circumstances 
perform, undoubtedly, an important part 
in increasing or retarding the develop- 
ment of the rational powers and affections 
of the mind; and of course to a different 
degree in different individuals, depending 
for the force and permanency of the im- 
pression on a pre-existing state of things, 
on what I shall call, no matter how in- 
correctly, if it conveys my idea, the 
natural powers of the mind; and, un- 
doubtedly, to a certain extent, on im- 
pressions previously formed. The same 
remarks apply to the diversities of taste 
in different individuals, and to capacity 
or genius for particular pursuits. You 
cannot educate a man to become a poet, 
a painter, a sculptor, or an orator either ; 
although it has se said that a poet is 
born, and an orator is educated. Could 
a Homer, a Virgil, or a Milton, by any 
process, teach a man to produce those 
sublime poems which are the wonder of 
the world? How shall Horace impart 
the fire of his genius; a Shakspeare, the 
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“thrilling music of his magic verse;” or 
a Moore, the sweetness of his strains ? 
What Phidias or Praxiteles shall educate 
any man to that lofty intelligence of the 
ideal, which has manifested itself in the 
life-like productions of the great sculp- 


tors? Or, who shall teach him to make 
“ Niobe grieve in stone again >” 


What Ctesislaus shall instruct him to 
chisel in marble that half-living, half- 
dying expression which has come down 
to us inthe statue of the Dying Gladia- 
tor? What Apelles shall bestow upon 
him the ‘gift of a painter’s eye?” Or 
who shall teach him to rival the graceful 
productions of the pencil of Raphael? Or 
what great Orpheus of the lyre shall edu- 
cate his ear to the appreciation of divine 
strains, or put music in his soul ? 

It was once a favourite, but now an 
obsolete idea, that everything in the in- 
tellectual and moral system was the re- 
sult of education. Place every human 
being, if it were possible, in the same 
situation ; give them the same facilities 
for developmg the powers of the mind, 
and for improving the taste; and how 
soon would you see some in this intel- 
lectual race pass the goal with “ light- 
ning-like rapidity ;” whilst others break 
up at the start, or lag wearily along the 
road. Now, I take it that these diversi- 
ties exist in all the qualities of the human 
mind—diversities in the powers of the 
intellect—diversities of taste, of talent, 
and of genius, which are not always 
capable of being controlled or moulded 
by education. ; 

The same inay be said of the physical 
strength of men, and it affords me an 
opportunity of illustrating what L mean. 

e who is born with the sinews of 
Hercules, may develop to a still greater 
extent the strength of his muscles, and 
perform new wonders. So may the Lil- 
liputian—but still you have the difference 
between the giant and the pigmy. One 
cannot perform the task of the other 
without degradation on one side, or a 
certainty of failure on the other. You 
may develop the faculties of both, but 
how shall you change their relative posl- 
tions ? 

“ Pigmies are pigmies still, 
Though perch’d on Alps.” 


And yet the world presents to us the 
singular spectacle of many of these pig- 
mies a Alpine heights; and of many 


a noble intellect debased by low and 
trivial occupations. How many “ mute, 











inglorious Miltons” have passed to the 
iomb! How many chained and intel- 
lectual Samsons have died and left no 
mark! It would be both instructive and 
amusing, if we had time, to enter into a 
speculation of how much the world has 
lost from the misapplication of talents. 
Of the injuries which society and indi- 
viduals have received from incompetent 
men engaging in improper pursuits, both 
our reading and our observation enable 
us to speak positively and feelingly. 
Men do not succeed in what they un- 
dertake, because they make an injudicious 
selection of an occupation; or because 
they have rashly, and without due consi- 
deration, engaged in a pursuit, for which 
alittle reflection must have taught them 
they were physically and eaten 
unqualified. Their want of success they 
impute to improper causes. They blame 
their friends, lament their fate, and tell 
you that they have been unlucky. Per- 
haps this is a fruitful source of many of 
the crimes and follies of mankind—men 
do not succeed in their pursuits; their 
failure often gives them a mortal disgust 
of the world; and a useless and misspent 
life often has its cause and origin in the 
fatal mistake of selecting a pursuit with- 
out reference to the possession of those 
qualities which are essential to success. 
Let no man estimate lightly the conse- 
quences of making a bad selection. It is 
no easy matter for every man to retrace 
his steps, or to retrieve the consequences 
of his errors. The thorns he reaps “are 
of the tree he planted,” but the disco- 
very comes all too late, he is overcome by 
that sickness of heart and disgust of the 
world which men are weak enough to 
succumb to when their hopes have been 
disappointed and their ambition blasted ; 
unless, indeed, he possesses that unusual 
strength of mind which sometimes mani- 
fests itself in misfortune; that divine 
light of reason, of philosophy, and of re- 
ligion, which burns the more brilliantly 
as the darkness thickens around him; 
which alone can illumine his path, while 
he struggles through the night of misfor- 
tune; and which never grows dim, until 
the full splendour of the morning sun 
has again burst upon his delighted vision. 
But let no man flatter himself that this 
divine light will be vouchsafed to him, or 
that he possesses sufficient fortitude to 
bear the misfortunes often incident to an 
injudicious selection of a pursuit ; or that 
When he discerns them, he can readily 
retrace his steps. Like ignorant and 
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careless children, he has wandered into 
the woods, with the intricacies of which 
he is all unacquainted ; he loses his way, 
and makes no rw eee : he finds no 
land-marks by which to guide his steps ; 
and when the heavens are overcast and 
night comes on apace, he discerns through 
the overhanging clouds no star of hope ; 
he yields ingloriously to his fate, and 
looks upon death as the only refuge from 
his woes. Should the clouds break away, 
and the sun come out in his splendour, 
and the rainbow of hope overspread the 
whole arch of heaven ; honda kind friends 
lead hin into another and an easier path, 
his energies are so worn out, his limbs 
are so sore and feeble that he mistrusts 
the glorious signs of hope, and cannot be 
incited to renewed exertion. 

Can there be any doubt of the bad re- 
sults of an improper selection of a pur- 
suit ; or can there be a doubt that many 
crimes are directly traceable to this 
source, and that it is often the cause of 
a misspent life, and that toit many a pre- 
mature grave is indebted for its occupant ? 
Did you ever possess a valued friend, en- 
deared to you by many tender recollec- 
tions ; by the memory of many happy col- 
lege hours spent together ; by the memory 
of many noble qualities of head and heart, 
for whom, perhaps, you had predicted a 
brilliant future? And did you ever hear 
that such an one had been cut off in the 
morning of life; gone down, it may be, 
to the grave in sorrow and dishonour* 
Doubtless, the news was unexpected ; 
you were shocked at its recital, and, per- 
haps, made some inquiries into the reason. 
You found that the history of his life was 
easily told, and one with which you were 
already familiar; that his case was but 
one among a thousand ; that he found the 
details of his occupation uncongenial to 
his taste, and soon abandoned it for the 
more alluring pursuit of vice—vice, that 
takes possession of every unoccupied and 
unguarded avenue of the mind, and al- 
ways exhibits her shameless figure wher- 
ever she thinks the unwary will seek a 
refuge from their troubles in her con- 
taminating embrace! But, had he been 
engaged in the legitimate pursuit 0! aweli- 
selected occupation, harmonizing with his 
tastes, in which his labours were given 
with pleasure, how could he have been 
attracted by her lascivious glance * or, 1! 
she enticed him for a moment, would not 
the first polluting kiss have driven him 
back to gaze again with renewed ad me 
tion upon the lovely face of Virtue, firm!) 
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resolved never again to withdraw from 
her approving smiles ? 

In addition to all this, let every man 
who has the least desire to discharge his 
duty, recollect, that by engaging in a pur- 
suit for which he is incompetent, and 
which can be followed by no useful result, 
he inflicts a positive and negative injury 
upon society. He has no right, on the 
one hand, to make society the victim of 
his incompetency ; nor, on the other, to 
deprive it of those talents, whatever they 
may be, which God has given for some 
useful purpose, and which it should be his 
business to discover. 

it should be our business to take care 
that incompetent men do not get into 
office ; for, in reality, the mischief which 
may result from their blunders is incal- 
eulable. They are dangerous everywhere 
and anywhere; in public as well as in 
private situations. Your own personal 
observations must fnrnish you with nu- 
merous instances of the unfortunate re- 
sults of an iil-selected occupation. Such 
instances are, unfortunately for us, by no 
means rare. Have we not seen most 
righteous causes lost to clients, through 
the manifest incompetency of their coun- 
sel? Have we not deeply sympathized 
with some eloquent and learned advocate, 
whilst he in vain endeavoured to make 
some puffed-up specimen of judicial im- 
portance, with a “mole-eyed mind” and 
contracted grasp of intellect, comprehend 
how some important principle of law has 
a beariug upon the case under considera- 
tion? Alas! for him, he has undertaken 
a hopeless task ; the learned judge cannot 
see it, he cannot understand it, though all 
the time he thinks himself not one whit 
the less learned, or the less dignified, or 
the less important. 

Did you ever linger around the couch of 
some dear relative or friend, and watch, 
with trembling anxiety, the flickering 
lamp of life? And did it expire because 
he, in whose hands, under Providence, 
were the issues of life and death, was a 
bungler, and did not understand his 
business? Well, what is your opinion 
of such men? In what estimation will 
you hold him, who sacrifices to his igno- 
rant vanity, which will not permit him to 
understand himself, the property, the 
health, or the lives of the community ? 
Perhaps he is as much to be pitied as his 
victims! But what is your opinion of a 
man who follows a profession for which he 
knows himself to be unqualified, and who 
subjects his fellow-men to the often dis- 
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astrous results of his incompetency? [s 
he not a robber and a murderer? Not 
an open, generous robber, who attacks 
you on the highway and in the light of 
day; but a thieving knave, who robs you 
under false pretences! Not a murderer 
instigated to the diabolical act by the 
wild lust of passion, or the desire of re. 
venge ; but a skulking assassin, who mur- 
ders in a way in which it is difficult for 
the law to take hold of him; for it is no 
easy matter to prove that the patient was 
the victim of his malpractice. All such 
men have mistaken their vocation, and 
when they have made the discove 
(which, however, they are often the last 
to make), they cannot conscientiously, 
and without incurring the charge of posi- 
tive crime, continue to subject society to 
the results of their mistakes. 

I have mentioned but a few instances 
of the direct evils which individuals bring 
upon themselves and others, by selecting 
an improper pursuit. I leave it to some 
more experienced hand to fill up the pic- 
ture. And, believe me, such a picture is 
worthy of the labour of a great artist, and 
would not be without its use in this age 
of ours—this nineteenth century—this 
century of true science and of ignorant 
charlatanism; of great learnig and of 
impudent pretension. 

Let it not be said that men do not suc- 
ceed in their undertakings, simply because 
they are not industrious and persevering. 
Asa general proposition it is by no means 
true. But, even admitting it to be so, it 
removes no censure from their shoulders, 
nor does it disprove a single proposition 
which I have advanced ; for is it not no- 
torious that men are seldom industrious 
enough to overcome the difficulties of a 
profession or an occupation for which 
they have no particular liking; and that, 
frequently, no degree of industry and 
perseverance can overcome positive dis- 
taste for any particular avocation? But 
men who have made judicious and fortu- 
nate selections are generally stimulated 
to industrious exertion by the very love 
of their occupations. 

The pursuits which engage the atten- 
tion of mankind are numerous. There 1s 
a varied field, from which, undoubtedly, 
almost every man may select something 
in which, if industrious and persevering 
(and he is very likely to be so who Is for- 
tunate in his selection), he may be tole- 
rably certain of succeeding. And how 
much better would it be for himself, for 
his family, for the interests of society, ane 
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of the world at large ; for the advancement 
of trade, the increase of commerce, the 
improvement of agriculture, the progress 
of the arts, the investigations of science, 
if every man were engaged in that par- 
ticular avocation which is congenial to 
his talents; how might those talents, 
then, be improved and perfected! how 
easily could he then swim with the stream, 
instead of wearing out his mental and 
physical energies in struggling against 
the current! If this were done, and a 
generous encouragement given to every 
man to follow the bent of his own genius, 
what a mighty impetus would be given 
to the arts and sciences! what treasures 
might be added to the department of the 
fine arts! A man cannot indeed be 
blamed who discharges his duties faith- 
fully to others, and is at the same time 
engaged in the honest endeavour to im- 
prove his condition in life. And I hope 
that no one will understand me as con- 
demning mercantile pursuits, or the de- 
sire of accumulating large fortunes. 

All that I am contending for is, that 
we should find something else in this 
world worth living for. All that I mean 
to inculcate is, that a man’s heart should 
not become so much engrossed in the 
pursuit of wealth that he can discover 
nothing else in this beautiful world to 
admire; nothing to compassionate, no- 
thing to sympathise with; in short, no- 
thing to be natural with. Commerce, 
trade, business—let our fellow-citizens 
follow for their pleasure or profit. Let 
our merchants accumulate princely for- 
tunes; let them build up, as they have 
done, our great cities, and increase the 
wealth, the resources, and the power of 
our country ; let the white wings of com- 
merce spread over every sea; but let not 
nien, in the pursuit of gain, forget that 
they are men; \et them not become mere 
machines. How often are men led away 
by the desire of sudden riches from the 
paths of duty, of honour, of virtue, into 
all the intricacies of chicauery, of fraud, 
and of crime! How many, yielding to 
this pervading desire, have meanly and 
basely been led to take some undue advan- 
tage of others, to make use of money en- 
trusted to their keeping; to embark, 
With these moneys (sometimes the pro- 
perty of widows and orphans), in ha- 
zardous and visionary speculations! Not 
that, in the first instance, they intended 
to commit crime; they would have shrunk 
from the imputation as sensitively as the 
purest among us; but men are led on by 
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imperceptible degrees, until their minds 
are so absorbed with the desire of speedy 
riches, that they become dissatisfied -by 
the slow returns of a legitimate busi 
ness : impatient, perhaps, of an inferio: 
position, envious of the splendour and 
wealth of others, they are led, almost 
unconsciously, into the commission of 
positive crime, and are scarcely them. 
selves able to recognise the “ rascals,” 
which the world calls them, when their 


deeds are all laid bare to the cold gaze 


of an uncharitable public. And where 
shall we find language suflicieutly forci- 
ble to condemn those slaves of Plutus, 
who “delve in Mammon’s dirty mire,” 
for the sake of accumulating what they 
never use! How are such men requited 
for the wealth which they leave behind 
them! How quickly is it dissipated by 
impatient heirs, who never troubled them- 
selves about them, except to calculate 
the probable duration of their lives! 
And this is the gratitude for all the 
pains and anxieties of amassing wealt!.. 
And when they leave their wealth to 
public institutions, or to public charities, 
how does the public requite them! Some- 
times, indeed, by marble statues, as cold 
as the hearts of those who erect them, 
and as the lifeless dust they are intended 
to commemorate. Is their bier ever hal- 
lowed by one genuine tear of human sym- 
pathy? Who thanks then? Who che- 
rishes their memory? And yet, they 
are often public benefactors! but, bene- 
factors by necessity, benefactors by com- 
pulsion, benefactors for the purpose ol 
carrying out, as far as possible, that one 
idea, from which, living and dying, they 
never swerved—the perpetuation of their 
own estates. And they generally occupy 
that position in the opinion of mankind 
which they deserve. Infidel to Chiris- 
tianity, infidel to its divine precepts, 
infidel to every domestic and social tie, 
and to the natural feelings of the heart, 
they die as they lived, unloved, without 
friends, without sympathy, the embodi- 
ment of an idea, and hold no place in 
the affection, in the respect, or im the 
esteem of mankind, except that which is 
always connected with, and never divests 
itself of, the idea of wealth, and without 
which it is unappreciable. If they had 
died without wealth, if they had been 
gathered to the tomb without the meais 
of erecting marble temples to their ows 
memory, what act of theirs would presery’ 

them from the night of oblivion, in whicl 

the majority of mankind are obscured ° 
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And there are many smad/er men who 
are equally open to censure, but who do 
not combine with their avarice those en- 
lightened commercial views, and that 
comprehensive grasp of business details, 
which render the character at once de- 
testable and sublime—some such men 
we all know, who live in the constant 
pursuit of gain, and who desire nothing 
beyond, and nothing but gain. Such 
men have no fine traits of character; if 


they do nothing which is positively bad, | 


they confer no ‘benefits upon society, ex- 
cept those which the community always 
receives, and which are necessarily inci- 
dent to the pursuit of any legitimate 
occupation. Have men of this descrip- 
tion a proper object in view in pursuing 
their business ? ‘To such a question what 
is the response of every generous mind 
—of every man who has got rid of what 
some would call sickly sensibilities— 
whose finer traits of character have been 
somewhat effaced by contact with the 
world—for, alas! to a certain extent that 
must be, but who has still enough of 
those feelings, “which partake less of 
earth than heaven,” to do what in him 
lies, and when the occasion occurs for 
the amelioration of mankind, who believes 
in friendship though he is apt to be some- 
what suspicious, and who can still drop a 
tear of genuine sympathy over real mis- 
fortune—what would be his answer? I 
need not say what would be yours, or in- 
terpret the emotions of your hearts, to 
which language is but a weak exponent. 

What has such a man, when prostrated 
upon the bed of death, to console him in 
a review of his past life? What is there, 
but one long unbroken series of selfish 
deeds? What generous action, what 
noble sympathy, what benefits conferred, 
what actions for the amelioration of in- 
dividual man, or of mankind, hover in 
the shape of good angels around his 
couch, shedding upon his dying hour 
the grateful memory of the past, whis- 
pering hope for the future, and—to bor- 
row from a beautiful German allegory 
—ready to accompany him in his last 
journey, beyond the prison of the grave, 
and to plead eloquently before the very 
throne of God, obtaining mercy and 
grace ? 

How then is it with him? Is his dying 
hour disturbed by the recollection of 
golden opportunities of doing good neg- 
lected ? o the prayers of the orphan 
and the widow whom he has neglected 
now ring in his car? Do those to whom 
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he has meted out merely the legal re. 
quirements of human justice—who is 
represented blind, and with no eye of 
mercy —range themselves in spectral 
solemnity about him, as the shadows of 
death and the night of the grave gather 
around? Do they point to the writing 
on the wall, and can he interpret it? Or 
do all the misdeeds of an ill-spent life 
come in the shape of demons to torment 
his dying hour, and give him timely 
warning to prepare? Alas, for him—he 
is not so fortunate! In these dread mo- 
ments, the one absorbing idea of his life 
gives place to nothing else, and the gold 


jingles in his hand as the last breath of 


life rattles from his throat ; and what he 
often carries with him toa dread eternit 
is neither hope of heaven nor fear of hell, 
but love for that of which he has made 
no good use in this world, and which 
cannot buy his salvation in the next. 
Oh, then, beware of too much covetous- 
ness, which the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles has called the root of all evil, and 

laced by the side of all unrighteousness! 
it is said to be the vice of old age; but, 
like everything else, the seeds are planted 
in the spring time, and yield their baneful 
crop at a more advanced period. Of 
what evils is it not the source ! how many 
ties has it severed! Human nature may 
well weep at the spectacle of children 
almost quarrelling over the bier of their 
father for the possession of his property; 
the worm of covetousness has gnawed 
and gangrened their hearts, before the 
worm of the earth has made his hated 
Covetousness is, indeed, “ the 
root of ali evil.” It has made war, and 
concluded peace; it has polluted the 
sanctuary, and taken the offering from 
the altar; it has entered the temple of 
Justice, and “bartered the majestic 
wrinkles of her brow ;” it made a suicide 
of Judas, and of many others. 

There is another error into which men 
fall, and that is, in making the acquisl- 
tion of fame the sole object of their ex- 
ertions; the error, indeed, of noble na- 
tures, and, unfortunately, it often com- 
mands our respect when it really de- 
serves reprobation. 

They are willing to be good, indeed, if 
goodness will confer greatness; but the 
struggle is for greatness. Policy, not 
principle,—expediency, not justice,—!s 
made the object of every act. Such men 
estimate the value of a measure, not by 
its excellence, nor by the benefit it W 
confer upon the community, but by the 








amount of prewar applause with which 
it is likely to be followed. They seldom 
or never derive happiness from the con- 
scientious discharge of regular duties. 
Everything is referred to results. They 
consider themselves fortunate, perhaps, 
when the path jof fame is also that of 
duty; but still the question is always, 
how far each act will advance their in- 
terests, or swell the measure of their 
fame. ‘The danger is, that men, unless 
controlled by strong principles of justice, 
will sacrifice everything human and divine 
at the shrine of their ambition. 

Wealth is uncertain, and often eludes 
our pursuit. Fame is not always de- 
sirable, and is, at best, but a transient 
flame, kept alive by the fickle breath of 
popular applause. ‘These should not be 
alone the leading objects of our lives; 
they are too unsubstantial in their cha- 
racter to afford permanent happiness, and 
the cup is too often dashed, untasted, 
from the lips. But surely there are other 
objects which we should propose to our- 
i sag er higher, nobler, greater 
by far than the acquisition of wealth or 
fame, but not mcompatible with either— 
and these objects may be all embraced in 
one comprehensive word, Duty. 

There is, however, an ambition which 
is worthy of cultivation. It is not the 
ambition of conquest, or the desire to 
captivate the minds of men; it is an 
ambition which purifies while it elevates, 
and which can make men heroes without 
making them slaves; an ambition which 
is ever guided by the light of reason, of 


humanity, and of true religion, and which . 


has in it nothing of folly, of fanaticism, 
or of modern philosophy; it is, simply, 
the ambition to discharge our duty, in 
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whatever condition ot life we may be 


placed. And what may he not accomplish 
who makes duty his leader, and, like a 
good soldier, is ever ready to obey her 
commands? His deeds, judged merely by 
their effects, dwindle into insignificance. 
when compared with those of the great 
statesman, or the great conqueror; but 
if we could lay bare his heart, how should 
we yield our unfeigned admiration—how 
much richer in deeds of real honour and 
of true bravery! Search not always the 
biographies of great men, or the records 
of great events for examples. It is in 
the walks of every-day life that you will 
find men who obey the voice of duty at 
all hazards and at all risks—at the sacri- 
fice of comfort, of friends, of health, and 
of life itself. Their character is eminently 
self-sacrificing ; their heroism the most 
exalted ; their victories victories over self 
and the passions of human nature; their 
triumphs solitary and unattended by the 
voices of applanding thousands; their 
reward an approving conscience. But 
there are examples of men, who have 
been actuated by this ambition, who have 
achieved as much, and bequeathed to 
posterity as bright a name—ay, and how 
much better and purer than any who have 
toiled for the mere love of fame. 

The path of duty is not always an easy 
one: it has its rugged cliffs and steep 
ascents: but when you have arrived at 
the journey’s end, the setting sun of life 
will shed a parting tinge over the whole 
road which you have travelled, and ex- 
hibit it clearly to your view: and if 
it illuminate a path from which you have 
never deviated, your satisfaction will be 
great in proportion to the magnitude ot 
its difficulties. A. C. G, 
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In 1831, M. Gisquet was appointed 
Prefect of Police, and during his tenure 
of office up to 1836, rendered great 
services to government. After many 
disturbances, tranquillity seemed re- 
stored to the capital, and hence on 
July 28th, 1835, Louis Philippe reviewed 
the National Guard on the Boulevards in 
the presence of an immense crowd. Still 
every brow was not unclouded, every 
heart was not at ease, and any careful 
observer would have noticed amid the 
crowd police officer Tranchard, who, since 
eleven o’clock on the previous night, had 
been watching the Boulevards with eight 
agents, and examining every window. 

The police had been informed that an 
infernal machine intended to kill the king 
had been constructed, that this machine 
was in one of the houses on the Boule- 
vard St. Martin, near the Ambigu 
Theatre, and that it would explode at 
the moment when the king passed, and 
destroy a great number of persons in the 
disaster which it occasioned. 

In order to prevent this attempt, a 
watch was set on this boulevard, which 
had no result ; for, as all the world knows, 
the machine, placed in a honse on the 
Boulevard du Temple, exploded, and 
killed a great many persons, though 


without wounding Louis Philippe, who. 


stood erect among the dead and dying. 

The author of the crime had taken ad- 
vantage of the first moment of confusion 
to attempt flight by the rear of the house, 
where he was arrested. He refused to 
give his name; but on August 2nd it 
was discovered at the prefecture that it 
was Fieschi. A search was at once made 
in the charge-books of the second divi- 
sion, and it was discovered that a war- 
rant had been out for some time for the 
arrest of Fieschi, who was mixed up in a 
fraud on the treasury, and that this war- 
rant had been entrusted to me for exe- 
cution. 

I had gone home from my office at ten 
on the previous evening, with perfectly 
easy mind, for I was quite unaware of 
this fact; but at six the next morning 
one of my agents came to me. r 

“it appears,” said he, “that the in- 
dividual who made the attempt on the 
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Boulevard du Temple, is a certain Fieschi, 
against whom you have held a warrant 
for some time; the prefect and the so- 
licitor-general wish to know why you did 
not have this man arrested.” 

I at once recognised the importance 
of this question, and calculated in an in- 
stant the enormous responsibility which 
would rest upon me if I had been by 
my neglect the indirect and the involun- 
tary cause of the crime. ‘Truth to tell, 
this warrant had not attracted my atten- 
tion any more than the couple of hundred 
others which I received every month from 
the police offices, and which remained 
locked up in an office drawer, while 
awaiting execution. Fortunately I had 
made strenuous efforts to discover this 
culprit, as was proved by six reports of 
the steps taken, which were attached to 
the warrant. The warrant and the re- 
ports were immediately forwarded to the 
police, who thus acquired a certainty 
that I had displayed no negligence. 

A few days later, it was found that 
the gun-barrels employed in making the 
infernal machine had been placed in a 
trunk and carried by Dubronet, a porter, 
to the lodgings of Fieschi’s mistress, Nina 
Lassave, whose abode, however, it was 
impossible to discover. This porter was a 
Picard, in whom strength took the place 
of intelligence, and who might be fairly 
compared to those beasts of burthen 
which carry a load without knowing for 
whom or to what spot. When examined 
about his job, he replied that he had 
carried a chest, contents unknown, to a 
garret-room in the Town Hall quarter, 
but he could neither point out the street 
nor the person to whom he had gone. 
This man was put in charge of three 
agents, who had orders to find out the 
house in which the trunk had been depo- 
sited. 

At that period, the district of the Town 
Hall was covered with small streets that 
no longer exist, and which were all alike, 
being equally filthy and narrow, and 
formed a perfect labyrinth in which the 
honest and unintelligent porter lost him- 
self, and his weak imagination was com- 
pletely routed. 

The search went on for two days with- 
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out success. The inspectors and the 
porter had gone through every street in 
the neighbourhood of the Town Hall, 
aud before each house they had asked 
him— Is it here ?’’ Each time the son 
of Picardy answered ‘‘ No, I don’t think 
so; it can hardly be that.” The 
agents, weary and losing all hope of 
success, came in to report their fruitless 
efforts, and I was in our chief’s office 
when they did so. ‘Entrust the matter 
to me,” I said to him; “ you know that I 
am lucky, and perhaps I may be able to 
find the house.” 

“Thope so,” he answered; ‘go and 
do your best.” 

We left the prefecture, and proceeded 
towards the Town Hall. On coming to 
the corner of the Rue du Long Pont, I 
asked the inspectors whether they had 
gone through it. ‘Of course,” one of 
them answered, “‘and several times in- 
deed,” and so we passed it. We went 
all over the district, stopping at every 
house, and always receiving the same 
answer from our porter. My inspectors 
were probably beginning to feel inwardly 
delighted at my want of success, when 
I resolved to continue my investigations 
without the porter; but before sending 
him to the nearest guard-room, I asked 
him one last question. 

“Did you see a church in the street to 
which you carried the trunk ?” 

“No, sir, Ido not remember it,” he said. 

As I only obtained useless answers 
from Dubronet, I ordered my agents to 
leave him at the guard-house in St. Jean 
Market, and come back to me as quickly 
as they could. 

In going off they proceeded along the 
Rue du Long Pont, and had not gone 
one hundred yards when our inspector 
ran back to tell me that the porter had 
just recognised No. 11 in that street as 
the one to which he had carried the trunk. 
The few words I had said to him about 
the church sufficed to arrange his recol- 
lections. 

I hastened to the house indicated, where 
I found Dubronet and an agent waiting 
for me in the yard. The porter told us 
that for some days past a young woman, 
who perfectly answered the description, 
had been living in the fourth floor, and, 
moreover, he recognised the porter as 
having brought her a trunk. I went up 
to that floor, rapped, but there was no 
answer; I shouted, and the same silence 
continued; I peeped through the key- 
hole, and saw a dress spread out upon 
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the bed, which faced the door. I at once 
thought that Nina Lassave had committed 
suicide, and I was just going down to 
fetch a commissioner of police to break 
open the door, when I saw a girl on the 
lower landing. By her face I at once 
knew that she was the person I wanted, 
and so I walked up to her. 

“Are you not,” I said to her, “ Made- 
moiselle Nina Lassave ?” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered; “I see 
what it is, you have come to arrest me. 
I am sorry that you came to-day, for | 
had determined to destroy myself to- 
night, either by poison or by throwing 
myself into the river.” | 

I went into her room, and the trunk in 
question was by the bed-side. I had at 
length found the object of my search! I 
left Nina Lassave under the guard of my 
two agents, and went at once to inform 
M. Joly, head of the municipal police, of 
the capture I had made. After compli- 
menting me upon its importance, he 
added— 

“This arrest will give the authorities 
the key to the whole affair, and throw an 
entirely new light upon the investiga- 
tions,” 

In truth, it was not till after the con- 
frontation of Nina Lassave with Fieschi, 
that the latter consented to speak, and 
Pepin and Morey were arrested. I left 
M. Joly and returned to my agents, 
While waiting for the police commis- 
sioners, whom I had sent for to witness 
the searching of the room, I conversed 
with Nina Lassave, and asked her, among 
other questions, whether she was sin- 
cerely attached to Fieschi. 

‘1! she said—‘“ I could never endure 
lim. I will say more,—lI never felt any- 
thing but repugnance for him.” 

“ And yet you were his mistress?" 

“Oh! that is a long story. Fieschi 
was my mother’s lover, and for that 
reason I heartily detested him; but as we 
all lived together, 1 must either put up 
with it or leave my mother, which J did 
not like to do. Fieschi often told me of 
his love for me, and taking advantage of 
my mother’s absence, he had pressed me 
to yield to him, but I always repulsed his 

roposals, and hoped that [had disgusted 
tim by my refusals, when one day m) 
mother absented herself for twenty-four 
hours, owing to a quarrel they had, and | 
was left alone with him. In order to 
inspire me with mere confidence, he did 
not speak to me about his love the whole 
day, and at about nine o’clock I went to 
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bed as usual. My 100m was on the 

ound-floor with a window looking on 
the yard. I double-locked my door and 
went to bed, but at midnight was startled 
from my sleep by some one tapping at my 
window. ‘ Who is there ?’ I asked, with- 
out rising. ‘It is I, little Nina,’ Fieschi 
answered ; ‘open quickly, I implore you, 
open.’ On my refusal, and a threat to 
call for help, he went away silently, and I 
fancied I had escaped with the fright, but 
great was my error, for at about two in 
the morning, | was again aroused by the 
sound of one of the windows being 
broken, and then I saw a hand thrust 
through, withdraw the bolt, and Fieschi 
leapt into my room. All this took place 
so rapidly that I had not even time to 
rise, and, dumb with surprise, I found 
myself at his mercy. Though I tried to 
defend myself I was compelled to yield, 
and from that night, im spite of my tears 
and supplications, I was forced to be his 
mistress! He loves me to distraction, 


and might perhaps have rendered me 
happy if I had responded to his love, but 
as 1 told you [ never felt aught but re- 
pugnance and hatred for him. The body 
yielded, but the heart has ever revolted.” 


Morey and Pepin were arrested, and a 
few days later the latter was taken from 
prison by a magistrate’s order, and en- 
trusted to M. Milliet, a police commis- 
sioner, and two agents, who were to take 
him to his own house to be present at 
the emptying of the cesspool, in which it 
was thought that he might have thrown 
weapons or compromising papers. The 
cominissioners stood close to the night- 
men, and examined with the most scru- 
pulous attention all their movements, 
and Pepin was a little in the rear between 
the two agents. The opening of the 
cesspool was in the cellar under the shop, 
and at about one in the morning Pepin 
noticed that M. Milliet, exclusively 
occupied with his task, was paying no 
attention to him, while his two keepers, 
yielding to fatigue and the noisome ex- 
halations, had fallen asleep. Then, col- 
lecting all his courage, he ascended in 
three strides the sixteen steps that led to 
his shop; and when the commissioner 
and the agents noticed the flight of their 
prisoner, he was already in a place of 
safety, where he hid himself so well that 
the search of the police was useless. 

Still, Pepin, like so many others, found 
a Judas to betray him. And on Sep. 
tember 14th, our chief was ordered by 
the prefect to accompany an informer, a 
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friend of ts who knew his hiding- 
place and had promised to procure him a 
passport. I also joined in the expedition 
with a dozen agents. 

Our chief, Sergeant Fraudin, and the 
informer, got into a carriage and set off 
as scouts, while the other agents and 
myself followed them to Tournon in vans 
and arrived there at four in the afternoon, 
——. this time our scouts had gone 
some distance along the road to Belleyme 
farm, where Pepin was concealed; but as 
N——, the denouncer, stated that the 
moment was not propitious, and that they 
must return in a few days, they came 
back to join us. In order not to excite 
any suspicions, inost of the agents had 
game-bags and fowling-pieces; but this 
fact led to conjectures, for the inhabitants 
of the little town did not know what to 
think of all these sportsmen, who seemed 
to have no sport, since they had in reality 
come on a man hunt. Consequently, [ 
proposed to send on part of the agents to 
sleep at Rosoy. This matter being ar- 
ranged, [ called one of my sergeants, 
whom 1 knew not to be particularly cou- 
rageous, and said to him— 

“Tt is arranged that we are to spend 
the night watching in the fields.” At 
these words I saw a slight shudder pass 
allover him. ‘ But,” i continued, “as 
we should only arouse suspicions by all 
of us remaining here, six will be enough 
to watch, and you will go with the rest 
to Rosoy, sleep there, and wait for us.” 

Our coward, delighted at not having to 
spend the night in the open air, started 
at eight in the evening for Rosoy, and 
walked the two leagues, not only without 
murmuring, but apparently pleased with 
the favour. The morrow we picked them 
up as we passed, and returned to Paris. 
But the affair was only suspended for a 
while, and on the 18th of the same month 
we received orders to go to Meaus, and 
not arrive there before ten p.m. This 
time the denouncer was not with us, for 
the affair was of the highest importance 
to the police. As the first expedition had 
failed, the prefect himself took the ma- 
nagement of the present one, and kept 
the informer with him in his carriage. A 
little way out of Claye they caught us % 
and passed us; and when we reache 
Claye our horses fell utterly exhausted, 
and we were compelled to hire _post- 
horses. At ten o’clock we reached Meaux, 
and at midnight started for Belleyme 
farm, which was about eight miles distant 
from Meaux. The gendarmes of the latter 








town accompanied us by the prefect’s 
orders. 

Pepin had been placed at this farm by 
a miller of Lagny, under the pretext that 
his feeble health required the fresh air 
and tranquillity of the country, and he 
had several times received visits here 
from his denouncer. On his last visit, 
N—— promised to bring Pepin a pass- 
port, by which he could escape to foreign 
parts; but instead of a passport he 
brought him death. 

So soon as we reached the farm, after 
losing our way several times in the dark- 
ness, the mounted gendarmes guarded 
the walls, supported by a dozen police 
agents, so that no one could scale them 
unseen. At the same time the prefect, 
our chief, myself, and the rest of the 
agents,  pewree to the large entrance- 
gate and knocked loudly. 

After waiting some ten minutes the 
massive gates swung back on their rusty 
hinges. The prefect himself cross- 
examined farmer Rousseau, who replied 
to all the questions asked him, “I do 
not know this M. Pepin; I do not know 
what you mean.” During this time, we 
had scattered through the different build- 
ings, in order to search them simulta- 
neously. As I carefully examined every 
nook and corner of a large hall I entered, 
Serjeant Fraudin entered an adjoining 
room and shouted, “Hilloh! here is a 
bed still warm; the occupant has not 
left it long!’ At this exclamation I 
rushed into the room where he was. He 
had drawn away a bed and discovered a 
wall cupboard behind it, in which Pepin 
was standing in his shirt, with his back 
to the wall, and we requested him to 
come out. On finding himself captured, 
his first exclamation was to beg us not to 
hurt him; but seeing nothing in our be- 
haviour to justify any such fear, he 
added— 

“You fancy, I suppose, that I am a 
Carlist? Well, you are mistaken, as I 
shall be fully able to prove hereafter.” 

The prefect came in; Pepin was ordered 
to dress; and we made a search, which 
led to no other result than finding a 
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volume of St. Just in the room. This 
operation over, the prefect, accompa- 
nied by N——, went to his carriage 
and returned to Paris. We started 
leisurely with our prisoner. Ia our van 
were our chief, Pepin, three agents, and 
myself; and the remainder followed in 
another van. 

In the former vehicle the conversation 
during the whole journey was gay and 
lively ; and to listen to us nothing would 
have led to the supposition that there 
was among us a man reserved for the 
scaffold. At Claye we all breakfasted at 
the same table on omelettes and mutton 
cutlets. Pepin ate with good appetite ; 
and when he got into the vehicle again, 
talked the whole way from Claye to Paris 
about agriculture and drying vegetables. 
He told us about Prince de Rohan, who 
was also fond of agriculture, and a friend 
of his. 

“It’s owing to my intimacy with that 
personage,” he said, “that I am believed 
to be a Legitimist.” 

I will not allude to the trial of Fieschi, 
Pepin, and Morey, as everybody knows 
it, and what the end was; but what may 
not be generally known is that N——, 
the friend of Pepin, the confidant who 
was to procure him the means of escape, 
received a reward of 25,000 franes for the 
denunciation, and put the sum to such 
good account that at this moment he has 
a fine business and a handsome fortune. 

Pepin constantly denied his complicity 
with the two other accused ; and even on 
the scaffold, when he was being fastened 
to the fatal plank, he turned his head 
and exclaimed— | 

“My friends, I am innocent! I dic 
innocent !” 

Even when the knife was over his head, 
and ready to drop, Pepin again cried, “ | 
am innocent !”” . ts 

At six o’clock that morning, his wile 
and four children collected in his bed- 
room, and —s before a crucifix, 
passed the day in asking Heaven to have 
pity on their tears, and be merciful to 
their father and husband! 
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Tue art of making Feather Flowers is 
scarcely known or practised in this 
country ; but they can be made to equal 
foreign productions from the plumage of 
the common goose, and will, at trifling 
expense, produce bouquets of all the gar- 
den favourites. 

1. Procure good white geese or swan’s 
feathers, and free them from down, except 
a little on the shaft of the feather. 

2. Having procured two good speci- 
mens of the flower you wish to ‘imitate, 
pull off the petals of one, and, with tissue 

aper, cut out the shape of each size, 
and the shaft of the feather half an 
inch longer than the petal of the flower ; 
bend the feather with the thumb and 
finger to the proper shape. 

3. To make the Stem and Heart of a 
Flower.—Take a piece of wire six inches 
long; across the top lay a small piece of 
cotton wool,turn the wire over it, and wind 
it round until it is the size of the heart, or 
centre of the flower you are going to 
imitate. If a single flower, cover it with 
paste or velvet of the proper colour, and 
round it must be arranged the stamens; 
these are made of fine Indian silk, or 
feathers may be used for this purpose. 
After the petals have been attached, the 
silk or feather is dipped into gum, and 
then into the farina. Place the petals 
round, one at a time, and wind them on 
with Moravian cotton, No. 4; arrange 
them as nearly like the flower you have 
for a copy as possible. Cut the stems of 
the feathers even, and then make the calyx 
of feathers, cut like the pattern or natural 
flower. For small flowers the calyx is 
made with paste. Cover the stems with 
paper or silk the same as the flowers; 
the paper must be cut in narrow strips, 
about a quarter of an inch wide. 

To make the Pastes of the Calyx, Hearts, 
and Buds of Flowers.—Take common 
white starch and mix it with gum water 
watil it is the substance of thick treacle ; 
colour it with the dyes used for the fea- 
thers, and keep it from the air. 

To make the Farina.n—Use common 
ground rice, mixed into a stiff paste with 
any dye; dry it before the fire, and when 
quite hard, pound it to a fine powder. 
The buds, berries, and hearts of some 
double flowers are made with cotton wool, 
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THE ART OF MAKING FEATHER FLOWERS. 








wound around wire, moulded to the shape 
with thumb and finger. Smooth it over 
with gum-water, and when dry, cover the 
buds, berries, or calyx with the proper 
coloured pastes: they will require one 
or two coats, and may be shaded with a 
little paint, then gummed and left to dry. 

Flowers of two or more shades or 
colours are variegated with water-colours, 
mixed with lemon-juice, ultramarine and 
chrome for blue, and gold may also be 
used in powder, mixed with lemon-juice 
and gum-water. 

The materials required are some good 
white goose or swan’s feathers; a little 
fine wire, different sizes; a few skeins of 
fine floss silk, some good cotton wool or 
wadding, a reel of No.4 Moravian cotton, 
a skein of Indian silk, the starch and gum 
for pastes, a pair of small sharp scissors, 
a few sheets of coloured silk paper, and 
some water colours, with the following 
dyes. 

To Dye Feathers Blue.—Into two 
pennyworths of oil of vitriol, mix two 
a of the best indigo in powder; 
et it stand a day or two; when wanted 
shake it well, and into a quart of boiling 
water put one tablespoonful of the liquid. 
Stir it well, put the feathers in, and let 
them simmer a few minutes. 

To Dye Feathers Yellow.—Put a table- 
spoonful of the best turmeric into a quart 
of boiling water; when well mixed put in 
the feathers. More or less of the tur- 
meric will give them different shades, and 
avery small quantity of soda will give 
them an orange hue. i 

To Dye Feathers Green.—Mix the indigo 
liquid with turmeric, and pour boiling 
water over it; let the feathers simmer 12 
the dye until they have acquired the shade 
you want them. 

Pink Dye.—Three good pink saucers 
in a quart of boiling water, with a small 
quantity of cream of tartar. If a deep 
colour is required, use four saucers. Let 
the feathers remain in the dye several 
hours. 

To Dye Feathers Lilac.—About two tea- 
spoonsful of cudbear, into about a quart 
of boiling water; let it simmer a few 
minutes before you put in the feathers. 
A small quantity of cream of tartar turns 
the colour from lilac to amethyst. 


















To Dye Feathers Red.—Ynto a quart of 
boiling water dissolve a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, put in one tablespoonful 
of prepared cochineal, and then a few 
drops of muriate of tin.—N.B. This dye 
is expensive, and scarlet flowers are best 
made with the plumage of the red Ibis, 
which can generally be had of a bird- 
fancier. 

Before the feathers ave dyed they must 
be put into hot water, and let them drain 
before they are put into the dyes. After 
they are taken out of the dye, rinse them 
two or three times in clear cold water 
(except the red), which must only be done 
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once. Then lay them on a tray, over 
which a cloth has been spread, before a 
good fire; when they begin to dry and 
unfold draw each feather gently between 
your thumb and finger, until it regains 
its proper shape. | 

The ieaves of the flowers are made of 
green feathers, cut like those of the 
natural flower, and serrated at the edee 
with a very small pair of scissors. for 
the calyx of a moss-rose the down is lef 
on the feather, and is a very good repre- 
sentation of the moss on the natural 
flower. 





POISON OF 


Sucu are the names given by the natives 
of the Molucca Islands and in the Indian 
Archipelago to a deadly poison which is 
used to impregnate the heads of their 
arrows. The tree from which it is ex- 
tracted is named Bohou Upas, Boa Upas, 
and Pohou Antiar. Various accounts of 
its deleterious nature have been given by 
ancient travellers. Cleyer and Spielman 
described it more than a century back, 
and state that no antidote to its dreadful 
action is known, though vomiting, pro- 
duced by the most disgusting means, 
was considered the only method of arrest- 
ing its dire effects. Spielman asserts 
that the land for several miles round these 
trees is desolate and barren, for no plant 
can grow under their influence. The 
poison, he states, flows in a milky form 
from the tree, and no one can approach 
it at this period, as one drop of the fatal 
juice falling upon the face or hands pro- 
duces instant stiffness of every limb, 
followed by rapid death; it_is therefore 
obtained at the end of long bamboo canes, 
armed with a pointed tube to receive it 
when plunged into the bark. Rumphius 
confirms in a great measure the above 
statements, and describes the tree, which 
he divides into male and female : he adds, 
that they only grow in the island of Ce- 
lebes, and that all around the dreaded 
spot is desert and consumed. A more re- 
cent Dutch traveller, Foersech or Focrch, 
did not let so fertile a subject escape, 
and has cultivated most industriously this 
dreary desert in the following account :— 

Sterility prevails for upwards of ten 
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miles round this dreadful tree on the part 
of the island of Java where it grows. 
When criminals are sentenced to death, 
they are offered a free pardon if they con- 
sent to seek a small boxful of this yalu- 
able yet terrific poison. They are first 
sent to the dwelling of a priest who re- 
sides at a safe distance from the spot ; 
there they arrive, accompanied by their 
disconsolate and wailing families. They 
remain with this holy man for a few days, 
during which he affords them both spiri- 
tual comfort and good advice ; the latter 
urging the precaution not to set out until 
the wind blows in such a direction as to 
waft from them the floating emanations. 
On their departure on this dreaded expe- 
dition he gives them a small box of silver 
or tortoise-shell, covers their head and 
face with a leathern hood with glass eyes, 
and protects their hands with a thick pair 
of gloves of the same material. He then 
accompanies them about two miles on 
their sad journey, and then he describes 
the hellish spot where this treasure is to 
be found as minutely as any one can 
describe what he has not seen; then, 
giving the poor pilgrim his blessing, he 
departs on his return. This worthy man 
informed our traveller that, during thirty 
years which he had held that enviable 
situation, he had sent off no less than 
seven hundred criminals, of whom only 
twenty-two returned: and he contirmed 
the statement by exhibiting a list bearing 
their names and the offences for which 
they had been tried. Mynheer Foersech 


further assures his gentle readers that he 
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witucssed several of these expeditions, 
and entreated the culprits to bring him 
some branches of the tree; but two 
withered leaves were the only specimens 
he could obtain from the solitary wretch 
who had the good fortune to escape, and 
who described the tree as growing on the 
borders of a rivulet, being of moderate 
height, and surrounded by a cluster of 
young ones. The ground around them 
was of a brown sandy nature, and strewed 
with the remains of human victims. He 
also clearly ascertained that no living 
creature can exist within fifteen miles of 
the spot. The streams that flow near it 
yield no fish, and the birds that fly over it 
fall to the ground; several of the latter 
were occasionally brought to the priest, 
—whether he ate them or not the Dutch- 
man does not inform us. Amongst various 
offenders doomed to death by this poison 
he relates the case of thirteen ladies, who, 
for the crime of infidelity, were inoculated 
in the bosom with the point of a kritz or 
Malayan dagger lienel in the upas ; and 
in sixteen minutes they had ceased to 
live. By recent experiments upon ani- 
mals this part of his narration may be 
credited; but, in regard to the other 
account it is justly considered a fiction. 

However, some French _ travellers 
thought otherwise; and Mr. Deschamps, 
physician and naturalist attached to the 
expedition of Mr. D’Entrecasteaux, when 
in Java, ascertained that this wonderful 
tree was not uncommon in the forests of 
the country, nor was the approach to it 
in the slightest degree apprehended. The 
juice procured by incisions in the bark 
was called by the natives wpas or oupas, 
and was of so active a nature that it 
caused immediate death when thrown 
into the cireulation. The Malays mixed 
it with various other ingredients, more 
especially galanga and garlic, when they 
employed it. The Javanese only impreg- 
nated their arrows with it for the chase : 
a proof that they did not consider it as 
allecting the system of the slain animal. 
Most probably Foersech’s priest was 
aware of this circumstance when he 
accepted from the privileged malefactors 
the game killed by the tree they had 
sought. 

‘Lhis tree, according to Deschamps, is 
named in the country pohow autiar ; it 
frequently rises to the height of thirty 
or forty feet. When one of its branches 
is broken, or its bark incised, a milky 
juice exudes, which becomes inspissated 
when in contact with the atmosphere. 
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In appearance this tree bears some re. 
semblance to our elm. Mr. Deschamps 
conlirms the relation of Rumphius, who 
stated that the Dutch, in their wars with 
the natives, were obliged to wear thick 
buff cuirasses to protect them against 
their poisoned missiles, the wounds of 
which were inevitably fatal. 

Further information relative to the 
upas has been afforded by the ingenious 
Mr. Leschenault, who, during his resi. 
dence in Java, procured two specimens 
of the poisonous substance obtained in 
Java, and of that brought from the 
islands of Borneo and Macassar. In 
Borneo, the mountaineers of the interior, 
who are called Orang-Daias, collect it, 
and keep its preparation a profound 
secret. They carry it carefully wrapped 
up in palm-leaves. Their hunting arrows 
have heads spear-pointed, and impreg- 
nated with this substance ; those that are 
prepared for war bear a shark’s tooth 
lixed in a brass socket, and merely 
attached to the shaft by the gum resin of 
the ipo; the barbed point remainin 
rankling in the wound it has inflicted, the 
gum dissolves, and speedily brings on 
death. Mr. Leschenault tried these 
arrows on dogs and other animals, and 
they expired shortly after in horrible 
convulsions. 

Dr. Horsfield, who was some time in 
Java, informs us that although the Dutch 
surgeon Foersech’s account must have 
been a fabrication, yet there did exist a 
tree called the Anchar, from the sap of 
which the natives prepared a fatal poison. 
The tree belongs to the 21st class of 
Linnzeus, the Movecia. The male and 
female flowers are produced on the same 
branch at no great distance from each 
other, the females being in general above 
the males. The seed-vessel is an oblong 
drupe, covered with the calyx ; the seed 
an ovate nut with cells, The top of the 
stem sends ofl a few stout branches, 
which, spreading nearly horizontally with 
several irregular curves, divide into 
smaller branches, and form a hemispheri- 
cal, not very regular crown. ‘The stem 1s 
cylindrical, perpendicular, and rises com- 
pletely naked to the height of sixty or 
seventy, and even eighty feet. Near the 
surface of the ground it spreads obliquely 
like many of our large forest trees. The 
bark is whitish, slightly bursting nto 
longitudinal furrows. Near the ground 
this bark is, in old trees, more than half 
an inch thick, and when wounded yields 
copiously the milky juice from whieh the 











poison is prepared. This juice is yellow- 
ish, frothy, and becomes brown when ex- 
posed to the air. 

In making these researches Dr. Hors- 
field had some difficulty with the native 
labourers, who feared a contagious erup- 
tion, but nothing more. The doctor 
informs us that it is fatal to animals— 
destroying dogs in an hour, mice in ten 
minutes, monkeys in seven, and cats in fif- 
teen, while a buffalo subjected to the ex- 
periment was two hours and ten minutes 
dying. 

The natives of Macassar also call this 
venomous production zo. They have 
two varieties of the tree, as in Java; the 
one called wpas axtiar, and the other, 
much more violent and prompt in its 
action, wpas tieute. In the preparation 
of the poison for use much mystery is 
observed by the natives, and various in- 
credients are mixed up with it; but as 
they are known to be harmless, such as 
onion and garlic juice, pepper, ginger, 
galanga, they are most probably employed 
to deceive the curious who might wish 
to ascertain the nature of this deadly com- 
position. 

Mr. Leschenault having brought home 
asmall quantity of this poison, it was 
tried in several experiments, when it was 
found to act more or less violently, ac- 
cording to the age and size of the indi- 
vidual, or the quantity of the upas. One 
grain and a half inoculated in a young 
dog killed it in four minutes, only pro- 
ducing one convulsive fit. In a dog 
weighing fourteen pounds, half a grain 
of upas occasioned death at the expira- 
tion of one hour and fifty-seven minutes, 
during which the animal experienced se- 
veral violent convulsions. A few drops of 
diluted upas, injected in the chest of a 
dog, weighing twenty pounds, occasioned 
a lock-jaw, which destroyed him in a mi- 
nute and a half. Eight drops injected in 
the jugular vein of a horse produced im- 
mediate tetanus and speedy death. For 
further information regarding these cruel 
experiments we must refer to the experi- 
menter’s publication. It appears, how- 
ever, that the power of this venomous 
substance is so intense that time does not 
weaken it; for the upas employed in these 
experiments had been collected and kept 
for upwards of seven years, when its 
effects were as prompt as when tried in 
a recent state. The natives of Java con- 
sider sea-salt as the best antidote, but 
Mr. Delile found it quite imert: various 
experiments induced him to think that 
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in these cases death is produced by as- 
phyxia; and he considers the means em- 
ployed to restore suspended animation in 
persons supposed to om been drowned, 
as the most likely to save the life of in- 
dividuals who might be wounded with 
this substance. The rapidity with which 
poisonous substances are absorbed in the 
system is truly terrific, more especially in 
such as are of a narcotic nature. ‘Th 
latter act by abolishing all nervous ener- 
gies, but when applied locally their effects 
are also local, as is shown by the follow- 
ing experiments of Miiller :— 

“T held the nerve of a frog’s leg which: 
was separated from the body, in a watery 
solution of opium for a short time, and 
that portion of the nerve lost its irrita- 
bility—é.c., its property of exciting twitch- 
ings of the leg when it was irritated ; but 
below the part the poison had touched 
the nerve still retained this function.” 

It is therefore evident that before nar- 
cotic poisons can exert a general influence 
they must be carried into the circulation. 
Duprey and Brachet, two French pliysio- 
logists, have sought to prove that animals 
cannot be destroyed by narcotic poisons 
introduced in the stomach, if the wer 
vagus has been divided on both sides ; at 
least, that they do not diesosoon. How- 
ever, Wernscheidt, in thirty experiment 
on mammalia, could not perceive this 
difference, provided the animals were o! 
the same size and species. 

Prussic acid exerts its influen 
rapidly that it cannot be supposed to 
have been thrown into the circulation. 
The spirituous solution of the extract o! 
nux vomica introduced in the mouth o! 
rabbit produces immediate death, wlierea: 
when applied to any nerve distant from the 
brain it produces no general symptoms. 

This rapid effect of prussic acid is sup. 
posed to arise from its great volatility aud 
powers of expansion, by which it is dil 
fused more quickly through tlie circulation 
than the blood. According to Schrades 
one drop of this substance introduced 
the bill of a bird killed it in four or live 
minutes. Hydrocyanic acid gas mix . 
with atmospheric air has, when inhated, 
destroyed dogs, cats, rabbits, and various 
birds, in from two to ten seconds. Ma 


jendie found that the introduction of one 


drop of the acid in the jugular vein caused 
instantaneous death: a glass tube dipped 
in this perilous substance applied to the 
tongue of a dog, produced a similat 
effect, which was also the result w! 


applied to the eye. 
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It is not generally known that tobacco 
and its preparations are deadly poisons ; 
one drop of oil of tobacco introduced in 
the mouth of a dog produced violent con- 
vulsions with hurried breathing ; a quarter 
of an hour after, the unfortunate animal 
seemed to be recovered, when the intro- 
duction of another drop killed it in two 
minutes. M’Cartney and Orfila obtained 
similar results, though no such effects were 
produced when it was applied to a nerve 
or the surface of the brain. 

The French poet Santeuil died from 
having drank wine in a glass containing 
some snuff, In all cases of death pro- 
duced by this substance the lungs are 
found dense and livid. 

It is not only in the upas that the 
Indians seek the means of poisoning their 
missiles. In America they employ the 
Ticronas, a juice extracted from various 
plants, and the preparation of which, 
transmitted from one generation to 
another, is considered a valuable secret. 
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La Condamine asserts that its mere 
odour is sufficient to destroy the crimi- 
nals doomed to smell it; but Fontana 
has found by many experiments that this 
assertion was made upon report, which 
travellers too frequently rely upon to save 
themselves the trouble of investigation. 
Arrows saturated with this poison be- 
come more active after having been dipped 
in hot water. 

The Indians of Guiana dip their arrows 
in the juice of the Woorara, and the 
Curara, which also occasions rapid death 
and decomposition of the lungs. Hum- 
boldt informs us that the Curara is ob- 
tained from the bark of a tree called 
Vejuco de Maracure ; it is imspissated over 
a slow fire, and then mixed with a gum 
drawn from the Airacaguero. The Abbé 
Salvador Gilii tells us in his history of 
America, that he has seen the strongest 
animals succumb instantly when thus 
wounded, but the poison does not pro- 
duce any effect on their meat. 


HOPE. 


Tur words of Hope but seldom fall 
Unheeded on the ear ; 

They’re breathings of a spirit sent 
With holy mission here. 

An angel from a world of light, 
It came our griefs to share, 

And only takes its homeward flight 
When Sin invites Despair. 


Its brighter spells are round the hours 
Of Youth and Beauty cast ; 
The record of its power is kept 
When their wild dreams have past ! 
When first we raise within the heart 
Love’s sacred shrine with care, 
Its treasured idol we impart 
To Hope, as guardian there! 


To wounded, suffering souls it comes 
With healing on its wings, 

And round the gloom of future years 
Bright rays of sunshine flings! 

"Tis only when from earth to God 
The good man’s soul has gone, 

That all her prophecies fulfill’d, 


Hope deems her mission done ! 














A SIMPLE STORY 


LAURA was a very tidy little girl; no one 
ever saw her with her hair rough, her 
hands dirty, or her frock torn. When 
very young, she took great pains to learn 
to work with her needle; so that if her 
own frock or her doll’s met with any 
tear she might be able to mend it. It 
was a pleasure to see her bedroom; it 
always looked so very neat, for nothing 
was ever out of its place. 

When eight years old, Laura caught 
the scarlet fever, and was dangerously 
ill; for some months she could not go 
about as she had formerly done, and was 
too weak to resume her lessons, so that 
her chief resource lay in working ; for, as 
her malady had been an infectious one, 
none of her little companions were allowed 
to visit her, and being an only child, she 
had no brothers and sisters to turn to. 

Mrs. Knight (Laura’s mamma) encou- 
raged her little girl’s love of needlework, 
for she saw that it beguiled the tedium of 
her long confinement to the sofa; and she 
was also desirous that her daughter should 
excel in an employment so useful to a 
woman. Mrs. Knight was herself very 
skilful with her needle, so she taught her 
little girl to sew, knit, crochet, em- 
broider, and do worsted work ; and Laura 
soon became very expert in all these ac- 
complishments. For her amusement, and 
to give her an opportunity of turning her 
labours to some account, her mamma had 
given her three of the prettiest dolls that 
the Soho Bazaar could furnish, and on 
these she exercised her ingenuity and the 
dexterity of her fingers. for the benefit 
of my young readers, who, I daresay, take 
a lively interest in-such matters, I may as 
well give a slight description of these three 
dolls. One was a large wax young lady, 
with the prettiest face you ever saw— 


‘* Sweet blue eyes and golden hair, 
With skin most delicately fair.”’ 


The second—in contrast to the first 
which was English and a blonde—was 
French, made of china, and a charming 
brunette; and the third was as fine and 
plump a baby as you would wish to see, 
opening and shutting its eyes, and crying 
in the most infantine manner. 

Laura was delighted with her gifts, and 
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FOR THE YOUNG. 


called the blonde Blanche; and the bru- 
nette Rose; while the baby went by the 
endearing name of Baby-Beauty. She 
made each of her pets a complete ward- 
robe, down to knitting them stockings ; 
and accomplished what I, from my recol- 
lection of dollish days, consider a great 
feat—two smart bonnets for the young 
ladies, which would have done credit to 
the experienced fingers of a modish mil- 
liner; while Baby-Beauty’s round face 
was encircled by a nicely-quilled cap and 
one of the vietiinckeulinel hoods a baby 
ever wore. But even the most perfect 
toys will lose their novelty and cease to 
charm as they did in the first days of 
their freshness. One morning, Laura had 
just finished what she considered a perfect 
all dress for Blanche, and seating that 
young lady in an arm-chair, and Hae 
ing out her skirts to display her elegant 
toilette, she turned to her mamma, saying, 
“My dolls have now got everything they 
want—lI really cannot tell what more to 
make them. What do you suppose | 
was thinking just now, dear mamma ?” 

“ Really, Laura, [ cannot say ; so many 
thoughts pass through that busy little 
brain of yours, it would be difficult for 
me to guess them all.” 

“Twas thinking, mamma, that | was 

tting rather tired of working for sense- 
ess dolls that cannot thank me nor be 
pleased with the pretty things | make 
them. I think I § wr take more plea- 
sure in my work if I felt it was of some 
real use; I should like better to dress 
some poor little girls, who would show 
pleasure at their new clothes, and think 
me very kind, and be extremely grateful 
for my trouble.” | 

‘My dear child, you are mistaken im 
thinking what you have been doing has 
been of no use; while working for your 
dolls you have been improving yourself in 
sewing, cutting out, and making, which 
you can hereafter apply to very useful 
purposes. You think you would like to 
dress some poor little girl; but hitherto, 
you know, I have not been able to allow 
any poor children to come to the house for 
fear of their catching your illness. Now, 
however, that you are so far recovered, 
the doctor advises me to take you into 
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the country; and there you will probably 
not want for opportunities to clothe poor 
children, if you wish to do so. However, 
I must warn you that if you expect your 
gifts to be repaid with gratitude, you will 
often be disappointed. You must content 
yourself with the reflection that you have 
done a good act and one pleasing to God ; 
and this should be the chief motive in 
your work, and not the desire to gain the 
applause of your fellow-creatures.. Will 
ou think of this, my dear child ?” added 
ier mother, stooping to kiss her little 
girl, 
” About a week after this conversation, 
Mrs. Knight and Laura, attended by a 
servant, left London. As Dr. Barry re- 
commended sharp bracing mountain air 
for his patient, it was settled they should 
go into Wales, and take up their quarters 
in a farm house near Crickhowel, the in- 
mates of which were well known to Dr. 
Barry, who had a very good opinion of 
them, and had frequently sent some of 
his friends to lodge with them. The doc- 
tor said it was of great importance that 
Laura should go where she could get 
good milk and fresh eggs; and that 
nothing would sooner conduce to the re- 
covery of her strength than being in the 
open air all day and going about the farm. 
So, telling Laura that he expected her to 
come back with a pair of roses in her 
cheeks and able to give him a great deal 
of information about cows, sheep, pigs, 
and poultry, the good doctor took leave 
of them. This was the first time Laura 
had stayed in a farm-house, and to a little 
girl born in London, and who had never 
been many miles out in the country, you 
may imagine the novelty and delight of 
this scene. It was such a pleasure to 
Laura to find herself in the midst of so 
many animals. In a morning she was 
awakened by the crowing of chanticleer, 
and when she was dressed she went with 
Esther, the farmer’s daughter, to see her 
ilk the cows and look after the prett 
calves. As Laura was a little cockney, 
she was at first rather afraid of cattle ; 
but her fear soon went off when she 
found how quiet the cows were and how 
freely Esther went among them. Being 
thus reassured, she speedily became very 
familiar with them, and amused herself 
with distinguishing each by any name 
she could think of, such as old Mother 
Brownie, Madam Brindle, Mrs. Dun, 
Lady Snowball, Kitty Clover, and half a 
lozen other titles. 
Laura had never enjoyed her breakfast 
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so much as now, that she had a basin of 
delicious new milk from her own especial 
favourite, Lady Snowball ; and a fine egg, 
newly laid by the black Spanish hen, to 
whom she had given the name of Topsy. 
Immediately after breakfast, Laura was 
out again, aud this time with Sarah, 
another of Farmer Wilson’s daughters, 
whose business it was to look after the 
poultry. She would fill Laura’s pinafore 
with grain; and who so busy and happy 
as the little girl standing in the midst of 
her claimants and dispensing her favours 
with a liberal hand! Jt was a pretty 
sight to see that well-stocked poultry 
yard flocking up to be fed. There were 
snowy geese, gobbling turkeys, greedy 
ducks, guinea fowls, and chickens of all 
breeds, from the pert little bantam to the 
awkward Malay hird, that looks as if it 
were on stilts. 

After feeding the fowls, Laura had a 
nice little basket given her, and was al- 
lowed to go round and collect the eggs, 
an occupation of which she was very 
proud, Of course, among other things, 
Laura was introduced to the pigs; but, 
after one or two visits, she felt no desire 
to prosecute a farther acquaintance with 
them: their dirty habits were so repug- 
nant to her own love of cleanliness and 
order, that she could not help feeling a 
great aversion to them. At first she did 
think she would see if they could not be 
taught better, and spoke about it to Mrs. 
Wilson, the farmer’s wife; but when the 
latter asured her that it was a pig’s na- 
ture to be dirty, and that nothing would 
ever make it otherwise, and she herself 
saw them, soon after being scrubbed, roll 
themselves in the mire, she gave up the 
task as hopeless. 

Although Laura grew stronger and 
stronger every day, her mother, remem- 
bering the doctor’s advice, did not wish 
her to go, back to any of her lessons, 
thinking it would be time enough to re- 
sume them when they returned home. 
So Laura had little to do but amuse her- 
self; and when she was tired of gomg 
about the farm-yard, she would often 
take a nice walk with her mother, who, 
being a good botanist, told her the names 
and properties of the flowers they found 
in their ramble. Sometimes she went 
out by herself, and watched the labourers 
coming home to their dinners, or of a 
evening the women driving the cows back 
to the byre. 

One morning, when she was strolling 
a little beyond the farm, she saw a pretty 











black goat browsing by the side of the 
road, and near it a little girl of about ten 
years Old, who apparently was taking 
charge of it. Laura would fain have 
made acquaintance with the goat, but she 
was not prepossessed with its keeper. 
“Mamma told me,” thought she to her- 
self, “that here I should probably find 
poor children to clothe: certainly this 
little girl stands in need of my assistance, 
but she is so dreadfully dirty I shall never 
dare to gonear her. How black her face 
and hands are, and how torn her elothes ! 
And as for her hair, it looks as if a brush 
and comb had never come near it; and it 
is all hanging about her eyes. I never 
saw such a wretched object ; I don’t like 
to look at her.” And she was just about 
to turn away, when she saw the little 
girl run after an old gentleman who was 
walking along, and follow him for some 
time, repeating, in a whining monotonous 
volce— 

“Just a penny, please, sir, to buy some 
—_ there are six of us, and my mother 
is ill,” 

At first the gentleman bade her begone; 
but at length, wearied by her importu- 
nity, he threw her a penny, just to get 
rid of her, saying— 

“Jt’s a shame for you to be begging; 
you ought to be working, you lazy girl.” 

In returning to her goat, the beggar 
girl had to pass Laura. She looked at 
her for a moment with her large, soft 
black eyes, and then repeated her peti- 
tlon— 

‘* Please, Miss, a penny 

“The gentleman was right,” replied 
Laura; “why don’t you work? You 
are big enough to do something else than 

eg. Are you not ashamed of following 
such a disgraceful trade ?”” 

“But, Miss, I don’t know how to 
work. Mother wanted to put me with a 
farmer, to look after his geese, but when 
he saw me, he said——” 

Here the little girl became confused, 

and hesitated. 

“ What did he say ?” 

‘He said, Miss, that I was too dirty 
aud helpless ; and that if I could not look 
after myself, I was not fit to look after 
his animals. And yet it’s no fault of 
mine that mother don’t give me other 
clothes.” 

“No; but why don’t you mend those 
you have, and wash them ?” 

“TI don’t know how to set about it, 

Miss ; and mother never has time. She 
Soes out to work very early of a morn- 
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ing ; and when she comes in at night, she 
is too tired.” 

“You told that gentleman just now 
your mother was ill; that is not true. 
then? Is it no more true also that there 
are six of you children >” 

“Only four, Miss. I have three little 
sisters, who go to the parish school ; but ] 
don’t, because I have to look after the 
goat. I say what I do to the gentry 
that they may give me more.”’ 

“And so, to get a penny more, you 
tell lies, horrible lies! Do you not know 
that God forbids lying, and that he will 
surely punish it ?” 

“}] did not know, Miss, it was so 
wrong to tell a lie if it did not hurt any 
one; but, as you say God forbids it, I 
will never do so any more.” 

“You look like a good little girl, 
though you are so dirty. What is your 
name ?” 

** Martha, Miss.” 

“Well, Martha, if you will go and 
wash your face and hands in the brook 
which runs down there, I will give you a 
penny.” 

Laura ran joyfully back to her mother, 
and said, ‘ Oh, mamma, I have found a 
very dirty little girl who does not know 
how to do anything, who is very slovenly, 
and a beggar, and even a story-teller. 
Do you think that I can cure her of 
all these faults, and be really useful to 
her ?” 

“ My dear Laura, in your zeal for re- 
form, you have certainly got hold of « 
subject that requires a large measure of 
it. I cannot say that your account ol 
your protégée sounds very encouraging ; 
and I much fear that you are preparing 4 
disappointment for yourself. But tel! me 
where you picked up this very promising 
pupil.” oe 
aura gave her mother a very detailed 
account of her meeting and talk with 
Martha, and added, “I am sure, dear 
mamma, she is not a bad little girl; bul 
no one has taken the trouble to teach her 
better, so it is no wonder she does what 
is wrong.” a 

“Tf so, Laura, you may certainly be 
very useful to her. It is a good and ; oo 
work that you are going to undertake, but 
one that demands much patience. Are 
you sure you will have suilicient to go 
through with it ?” ” 

“Oh, yes, mamma, quite sure ; oom es, 
you will help me a little, wont you! , 

“No, my dear! You must not cou 
unon that. I do not refuse to give you 
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some materials to clothe your protégée, 
but my help will stop there. 1 wish, if 
you succeed, you should have all the 
merit of your good work.” 

‘Oh, mamma, Martha must be dressed 
from head to foot; her clothes are so 
dirty and ragged.” 

“T advise you, Laura, only to renew 
them gradually by giving her each article 
as a reward for her dilgence and docility. 
Above all, never let your love of order 
and cleanliness make you forget that what 
relates to the body is of secondary im- 
portance. If you wish to be really use- 
ful to Martha, let her soul be your chief 
concern; teach her to distinguish good 
from evil; and to attain this end there is 
but one way; and that is, to teach her to 
know God, to fear Him, and to love Him.” 

Laura dreamed all night of Martha. 
Immediately after breakfast she went out 
to look for her, and found her alittle way 
off, sitting by the side of her goat. She 
ran up to her, and was delighted to see 
that Martha had washed her face and 
hands ; for she thought she had done this 
to please her. 

‘Martha, would you like me to show 
you how to mend your clothes? Look 
what great rents your apron has ; it would 
be easy torun them up. And the hand- 
kerchief round your neck would not look 
half sucha rag if it, too, was mended.” 

‘Oh, I should be very thankful, Miss, 
if you would be good enough to show me 
how; but I have no needle and thread.” 

“Oh, I have brought all that in my 
basket ; only I should not like to touch 
your apron and neckerchief, so dirty 
as they are. See, I have brought a 
piece of soap with me that you may go 
and wash them in the stream, and when 
you have done so, spread them out on 
~ grass in the sun, and they will soon 

ry. 

She followed Martha to the brook, and 
would not let her leave off rubbing until 
the last spot had disappeared. 

While the apron and the handkerchief 
were drying, Laura took from her basket 
a comb and brush, and, giving them to 
Martha, said, “ Now comb out your hair 
from its entanglement, then brush it quite 
smooth, and plait it; and here are some 
black ribbons to tie it. You need not 
again put on that horrible thing in the 
shape ot a bonnet, you are far better 
without.” 

When the process was completed, 
Laura clapped her hands, saying, “ Oh, 
you've done it very nicely ; and vou can’t 
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think how much better you look. One 
would not suppose you were the same 
girl that had all her hair hanging about 

er eyes. I will give you the brush and 
comb if you will promise me to use them 
every morning.” 

Martha readily promised all that Laura 
wished, for she wanted to please her; 
and she also felt the comfort of having 
her hair out of her eyes, and was glad to 
be told that it made Me look nicer. 

When the apron was dry the two little 
girls sat down on the grass, and Laura 
began to give her first lesson in sewing, 
or rather in mending. 

Martha was not wanting in intelli- 
gence, nor was she awkward; but as 
she had never done anything of the kind 
before, she rather tried her young mis- 
tress’s patience. 

As they worked, the little girls talked ; 
and Laura, calling to mind her mother’s 
advice, tried to give her companion some 
notion of religion. Martha had rarely 
heard any one speak on this subject, and 
she listened with attention, and was 
especially interested in the stories drawn 
from the life of Jesus Christ. 

Before going, Laura said, “ Have you 
not another frock ?” ; 

“Yes, Miss, my Sunday one; but it’s 
almost as ragged as this—so bad that I 
did not, like to go to the Sunday-school 
or church.” 

“Very well, put it on to-morrow, and 
then you can wash this one, and we will 
mend it; but as your frock is larger than 
your apron, and very dirty, I think it 
would not do to wash it in the stream, 
but when you go home to-night, put on 
some water to boil; aud when you ,un- 
dress, if you are not too tired, rub your 
frock well with the piece of soap I have 
given you, and let it soak all night in the 
hot water: this will bring out the dirt, 
and early to-morrow you can hang it out 
to dry. See how much better your 
apron and neckerchief look for bemg 
washed. When we have finished mend- 
ing your old clothes, I will give you 
materials to make new ones; but you 
must sew them yourself: I will teach 
you how, and help you when you are @ 
any difficulty. As soon as you are nicely 
dressed, you will be able to go to the 
Sunday-school and to church. I W 
teach you to read and also to knit, for 
your feet are bare and need stockings- 
You see we have got a good deal to 40, 
so you must mind and come every mort 
ing in good time.” 














Martha was only too glad: the idea of 
having a new frock pleased her greatly, 
and as she was not naturally idle, she 
found it much more amusing to work 
and talk with Laura than to remain all 
day alone by the side of the road doing 
nothing. 

For some days all went on well: the 
pupil progressed, and the mistress was 
delighted. When the weather was not 
fine enough for them to be out of doors, 
they ensconced themselves in one of 
Farmer Wilson’s barns, and, sitting on 
the hay, worked and talked while the 
voat was tethered close by. 

One morning as Laura went to meet 
her pupil, she saw her following a woman 
and begging from her. Though she had 
not actually forbidden Martha to do so, 
she had taken it for granted she had given 
up begging, and was therefore much 
surprised and annoyed. She called up 
Martha and scolded her very much, who, 
to excuse herself, said that her mother 
had blamed her for not bringing home 
any money. 

“Why did you not tell me this?” said 
Laura, “I would rather have given you 
some money: I will not have you beg, do 
you hear? TI will not have you do it: it 
!s only idle, worthless persons who take 
up such a trade. Were you not ashamed 
just now, at being repulsed like a dog by 
that woman of whom you begged ?” 

“ T will never do so any more,” Martha 
aiuswered, very humbly; but notwith- 
standing her submission, Laura could 
not recover her serenity. This incident 
had put her out of humour, and all day 
she gave way to impatience, and was 
ready to find fault with everything poor 
Martha did. Her hair was ill arranged 
—she had spotted her apron—she did not 
even know her letters. At last she wound 
up by saying that Martha was so awkward 
and stupid, it was no use to try to teach 
her; and that-she must be an ungrateful 
girl not to take more pains to learn, and 
other things of the same sort, so that the 
poor girl began to cry; and for the first 
time they separated angry and hurt with 
each other. 

When Laura got home, and began to 
think of what had passed, the small voice 
of conscience made itself heard, blaming 
her for the way in which she had behaved. 
What! said ‘this monitor, you would 
teach the religion of Christ to this child, 
and you begin by setting her a bad ex- 
ample—in being wanting at once in gen- 
tleness, patience, and charity—the three 
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virtues which our Lord so strongly 
enforced both by precept and practice. 
Oh, thought she, erying, I see now why | 
have so soon failed in my duties : it is 
because I had too much confidence in 
myself; I did not sufficiently ask God to 
help me in the difficult task I was under- 
taking; but to-night I will pray Him to 
give me more patience; and to-morrow |] 
will go and ask Martha to forgive me all 
the hard things I said to her; she is 
such a good girl, that I am sure she will 
no longer be angry with me. 

The next morning, on going to the 
usual spot, Laura did not find Martha: 
she thought something must have de- 
tained her; but one hour passed, and 
then another, and no Martha made her 
appearance. Laura, greatly troubled, 
went home to her mother, and said— 

“Oh, mamma, I behaved very badly 
yesterday to Martha; she is offended, and 
has not come to-day ; and she was getting 
on so nicely, and I was so fond of her! 
Oh, mamma, I am so sorry!” 

Her mother strove to comfort ler 
saying Martha had not come, perhaps, 
because she was not well, or that her 
mother wanted her at home. 

“Oh, no, mamma, it is not that; she 
is offended with me, and wi!l never come 
back; and what troubles me is to think 
she will again become a dirty little 
beggar, and that it will be ali my fault.” 

“Do you know where she lives, Laura ° 
We might send to her.” | 

«Oh, no, mamma, I never thought of 
asking her, and Mrs. Wilson does not 
know.” _ 

Poor Laura was very sad all day. ‘The 
next morning she betook herself to the 
old spot, but more from habit than from 
any hope of finding Martha there. W hat, 
then, was her surprise and delight to see 
the latter run to meet her, saying— 

“T was very sorry I could not come 
yesterday, Miss, but my little sister was 
poorly, and mother forbade me to leave 
the house, for she could not stay to take 
care of her. ‘To-day Mary is rather 
better; but she is still in bed, and I have 
only come to tell you that I must go back 
to her. If you could come with me and 
give me my lesson, I should be $0 glad ; 
but I am afraid you wont like, for our 
cottage is not a nice place for a young 
lady like you to be in.” bs | 

“Wait a moment and I will run and 
ask mamma,” said Laura ; and on her way 
she said to herself, “ Martha has a better 
disposition than I have; she seems fo 
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have quite forgotten what I said to her 
the day before yesterday; and if any one 
had said half as much to me, I should 
have borne them a grudge for long.” 

Her mother did not wish to damp 
Laura’s pleasure; so she consented to 
her going with Martha, though she did 
uot much like her being in so dirty a 
cottage. 

Martha’s parents lived in an isolated 
dwelling some way from the farm; the 
exterior of their cottage was rather pic- 
turesque, for it had a thatched roof, and 
the walls were covered with ivy; but 
when Laura put foot inside she drew 
back in disgust; the windows were 
covered with dust and cobwebs, through 
which the light could] barely struggle; 
the walls sadly wanted a fresh coat of 
whitewash, and the floor looked as if it 
had not been scrubbed for many a day, 
and the air was so fetid that Laura felt 
stifled. 

** Leave the door open,” she hastily 
called to Martha; “how can you live in 
the midst of all this dirt ?” 

“T have been always used to see the 
house like this, so it did not seem so bad 
to me; but since I have known you, 
Miss, ] have thought.to myself, I must 
clean things up a bit; but, somehow, 
there has always been so much to do! 
And then I was afraid you would think 
me late in coming to you.” 

Laura looked about her for a moment 
undecided. To her, so scrupulously clean, 
fo remain in this cottage where she did 
not like to sit down, was very trying. 
She was tempted to go, but thought to 
herself, Martha will be hurt; besides, if 
I wish to make her understand the im- 
portance of cleanliness, I must stay to 
tell her how to set about cleaning her 
cottage. If I went off, she might say, 
“it is easy for the young lady to com- 
plain of the house being dirty; but she 
inight as well have stopped to tell me 
how to clean it.’ So conquering her 
repugnance, Laura called out briskly, 
‘Martha! to-day we will leave the les- 
sons alone, and you shall clean the house 
under my superintendence. Put on some 
water to boil; then take up your little 
sister, she does not seem very poorly, 
for she is smiling at me, and she will be 
a thousand times better sitting in the 
sun before the house, than in this dirty 
bed.” When that was done, Laura helped 
Martha to carry the tables and chairs out 
of doors, and then made her clean the 

windows, and open them to admit the 
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fresh air; and while Martha was doine 
that, Laura went outside, and, standine 
on a chair, took a large pair of scissors 
and clipped the ivy which, not having 
been pruned, had nearly grown over the 
windows. When Martha had thoroughly 
cleansed these, Laura made her scrub the 
floor, and while that was drying set her 
to rub the chairs, and wash the tables 
and dresser, Little Mary was delighted 
with the bustle going on about her, and, 
quite forgetting her poorliness, begged 
the young lady to let her help Martha. 
Laura told her she might wash the little 
crockeryware the cottage contained; and 
when she had finished, despatched her to 
eather a nosegay of daffodils, which the 
ittle girl was very pleased to arrange 
in a cracked blue mug, and set on the 
table. 

When all was done, Martha looked 
very pleased at the transformation; and 
Mary clapped her hands. crying, “Oh, 
how much better our house looks! Wont 
father and mother wonder when they come 
home !” and added, after a minute’s pause, 
“Tt’s just like Martha, since you have 
taught her, Miss; she has the same 
clothes, and yet she looks quite different ; 
and do you know, Miss, that yesterday, 
before 1 went to bed, she washed me, and 
afterwards sat up mending my clothes.” 

“Oh, I am so glad to hear this!” said 
Laura, turning to Martha with a very 

leased look ; ‘‘for it shows me that you 
ea profited by my lessons; and 1 am 
sure that you will be much happier, now 
that you know how to employ your time, 
than if you had passed all your life m 
idling and begging. Mamma tells me 
that God means all of us to work, and 
that He does not like lazy people.” 

“ T always thought,” said Mary, “ that 
rich young ladies had nothing to do but 
amuse themselves; but now IL shall know 
better. I see, by your teaching Martha, 
that you must have worked hard to know 
how to sew so nicely, and I will be very 
diligent at school.” 

Before Laura left the cottage, she said 
to Martha— 

“ As your mother goes out early every 
morning to work, and leaves you 
charge of the house, it is your place to 
see that all is clean, and in order, and 
well aired, like to-day. I will come once 
every week to see how you are getting 
on; and you had better come to me of 4 
morning an hour later, so that you may 
have time to put all in order betore you 
go out; and if you do this every daf; 













































you will have no difficulty in keeping the 
house tidy.” 

Laura went home to her mother with 
a long history of the day’s doings. And 
Mrs. Knight praised her little girl, and 
called her a zealous reformer. 

The next morning mistress and pupil 
resumed their lessons, and went on with 
them all the summer. Laura was now 
quite strong again, and her mother felt 
anxious to return home; so it was settled 
they should shortly leave. Laura was 
rather uneasy about what would become 
of her protéyée when they went, and said 
to her mother— 

“T am very sure now that Martha 
will never again take to begging, or be a 
sloven and a story-teller. She loves God 
too much, I think, to fall into any great 
sins ; and, besides, she can now read toler- 
ably well; and you told me you would give 
her a Bible and other good books, that she 
might be kept in the right way. But it 
is the thought, that a great part of the 
day she may be unemployed which trou- 
bles me. I am afraid that, perhaps, some 
of the bad idle girls of the village might 
possibly entice her off with them, if she 
has not much to do.” 

“Tf her parents can spare her,” said 
Mrs. Knight, “it would be best to try 
and get her a place in the village. I 
will speak to Mrs. Wilson about this.” 

“Qh, yes, mamma! pray do. Her 
parents would be very glad to get her 
into a situation. Her sister, Mary, can 
look after the goat, and Sarah attend to 
the house. If you only saw, mamma, 
how neat their cottage now always is, 
and how improved Martha’s three sisters 
have become, since she has set them such 
a good example !” 

“My dear Laura, you ought to be 
very well satisfied with the way in which 
you have spent your summer. ou have 
a twofold cause for gratitude to your hea- 
venly Father; first, that He has restored 
you your health; and, secondly, that He 
has given you the opportunity you so 
much desired of being really useful to 
your neighbour.” 

The day after this conversation, as 
Laura was speaking to Martha of her 
wish to find her a place, the latter sud- 
denly interrupted her, saying— 

‘** Look, Miss, there’s Farmer Jones 
just going by—he was the farmer that 
would not take me because I was too 
dirty, he said. I should so like to ask 
him if he now wants a farm-servant.”’ 
Laura encouraging Martha, she went 
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up to Farmer Jones, who was an elderly 
and very respectable looking man, and 
made known her request. 

He looked at her tor a moment withouw! 
speaking, as if trying to make out who 
she was. She had on a new gingham 
froek, a white cotton apron, a red neck- 
erchief, and a cap as white as snow, 
showing her hair neatly smoothed. On 
her feet she wore stockings of her own 
knitting, and a good strong pair of shoes, 
Laura’s gift. How could Farmer Jones 
recognise in this trim little maiden the 
dirty beggar girl whom he had rather 
roughly repulsed six months ago ? 

“Who are you?” he asked, “for | 
think I have never before seen you.” 

“‘ Martha Gwatkins, please, sir. [ once 
before offered myself to you.” 

“ Martha Gwatkins! Why it’s not 
possible. She was as dirty and ragged 
as you are clean and trim.” 

“But it is Martha Gwatkins, sir; only 
Miss Laura Knight, whom you see yonder, 
has been so kind as to give me all these 
clothes, and to teach me many things, 
during the summer.” 

“Yes,” said Laura, coming forward, 
*T have given her the materials for her 
clothes, but it is she who has made them 
all. I can assure you, Farmer Jones, 
that she is a good, honest, active little 
cirl, and that if you engage her, you'll 
be well satisfied with her.” 

*‘[ have enough farm servants,” said 
Farmer Jones, ‘but my wife is growing 
old, and a little girl to assist her 
the house work would be a great help 
Martha’s appearance now pleases me so 
much that “ very ready to take he 
on trial.” 

Laura thanked the farmer as if le 
rendered her a personal service. 
knew that not only was he a thriving 
man, with whom Martha would be we! 
lodged and fed, but also that he and his 
wife were good, religious people, who 
would take an interest in her spiritue 
welfare. 

She could now leave her little profeyee 
not without regret, but at least withou 
uneasiness about her future lot. 

You mav imagine how sorry Laura 
to leave the neighbourhood of Crickhow: 
where she had spent so pleasant and 
profitable a summer, and how grie 
poor Martha was to lose her little b 
factress. 

Many years passed without Lau 
revisiting that part of Wales. She gre 
up and was on the point of being married 
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when consulted as to where she should 
like to travel for her bridal tour, she 
unhesitatingly chose South Wales, and 
especially Crickhowel and its neighbour- 
hood; because, she said, she had a great 
desire to see once more the little village 
in the beautiful Vale of Usk where she 
had met with Martha, and learn what 
had become of her early protegée. 

Mr. Tracey, the gentleman whom she 
was going to marry, was rather surprised 
at her choice, for he thought she would 
have preferred the Continent, but he im- 
mediately acceded to her fancy, 

After reaching Crickhowel, they drove 
over to Farmer Wilson’s, for Laura 
wished to renew her acquaintance with 
the good ~~ o among whom she had 
spent such a happy period of her child- 
hood; but they found that the worthy 
pair had been dead some years, their 
daughters married and scattered over the 
country, and the farm in the hands of 
strangers. 

From thence they went on to Farmer 
Jones’s, hoping there to learn some 
tidings of Martha Gwatkins. On enter- 
ing the farm-yard, Laura remarked that 
everything looked neater and better ar- 
ranged than she remembered it. All the 
animals had such an air of comfort and 
placid satisfaction that one could see they 
were well cared for. Even the fruit-trees 
in the orchard looked more thriving and 
in fuller blossom than any they had yet 

assed. 

The door of the kitchen was open, and 
looking in they saw an old man dandling 
a fine boy, while a young woman was 
busy preparing the dinner. At the noise 
which Laura and her husband made in 
entering, the young woman turned round, 
came forward, and suddenly uttering an 
exclamation, cried, “ Why, it’s actually 
Miss Laura! Yes, I’m sure it’s herself! 
Oh, how glad I am to see you, Miss! [I 
have often talked of you, and wished to 
see you! Have I not, father ?” 

Laura shook hands affectionately with 
Martha, for she it was, grown into a fine 
comely young woman: then going up to 
the old man, whom she now recognised as 
Farmer Jones, she gave him her hand and 
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caressed the fine little fellow on his knee 
after which, sitting down by Martha, she 
said, ‘ Now tell me all that has befallen 
you since we parted.” 

“Oh, I have been very happy!” re. 
plied the young woman; “and all my 
happiness, under Providence, I owe to 
you.” 

“That is what she is always saying,” 
broke in Farmer Jones, “and it’s very 
true, ma’am, for I kept her on be. 
cause I found her so cleanly, orderly 
and well-trained. Every one in the house 
soon liked her, and my son above all, so 
that he came to me one day and said, 
‘Father, I wish to marry Martha” ‘She 
has no money,’ I answered, ‘but she js 
worth more than many that have. Some 
will say you might have looked higher, 
but I am well content. With so good, 
clever, active, and tidy a wife, all will go 
well in the house. Marry her, then, and 
you two manage the farm for me, for I am 
getting old.’ That is the way, ma'am, 
she became my daughter-in-law; and a 
happy marriage it was for my son. 

‘“‘ Her sisters have profited by her ex- 
ample and good training, and are steady, 
honest, well-conducted girls. God will 
bless you, ma’am, for you have been the 
guardian angel of that family, who, but 
for you, would have fallen not only into 
misery but vice.” 


My dear readers ! were not these words 
the best wedding present Laura could 
receive? What trinkets could have given 
her so much gratification as the thought 
that she had been the instrument chosen 
by God to bring these souls to Him? 
This love of order which she had suc- 
ceeded in imparting to Martha did not 
only influence Laura’s outward life, but 
extended to her soul. She was not con- 
tent that the outside of the cup should 
be clean, whilst the inside was full of 
rottenness. Sin is disorder and vices are 
stains on the soul which it is even more 
needful to purify than those of the body. 

This Laura had comprehended, and 
this she had been so fortunate as to make 
Martha comprehend. L. W. 


























3auALL were the beginnings of the present 
vast, grand, and powerful Britis Navy; 
the rude canoe, made of a tree trunk, 
hollowed out by fire or hatchet—the first 
fashion of all savage races in boat manu- 
facture—and the wicker-boat, or coracle, 
written formerly carrrgh, or corrach, 

The coracles were of two kinds—with 
and without a mast. The simplest and 
most interesting boat in existence is the 
little coracle, round or oval in shape, 
large enough only for one or two per- 
sons, impelled along the water by a pad- 
dle, and so lightly framed of basket-work, 
or hoops covered with hides, that the 
boatman readily carried the bark on his 
back, steadying it in that position by 
means of a cord or strap attached to the 
seat, and passing over his forehead. In 
this primitive British boat you may now 
float over the waters of the lovely sylvan 
Wye, or among the islets of Clew Bay in 
lreland ; and you may see Welsh or Irish 
boatmen carrying the coracle on the back 
as their forefathers did 1800 years 
ago. 

In the south and west of England, the 
masted coracle, capable of six days’ voy- 
ages, was used for fishing and trading. 
The keels and ribs were of light wood 
covered over with leather, and their fur- 
niture was a small sail on a single mast, 
a paddle over each quarter for a rudder, 
and a few oars. ‘These, says an old 
writer, “did sail betwixt Britain and 
[reland, (which sea for roughness and 
danger may be compared with any other 
whatsoever.”) People also sometimes 
ventured to cross the British Channel in 
them to the French, then the Gaulish, 
shores. 

The next advance made by the Britons 
in ships, was to a kind of more solid con- 
struction, their bottoms rather flat, to 
adapt them to the shallows, and to enable 
them to sustain without danger the ebb- 
ing of the tide. Their prows were very 
high and erect, as likewise their sterns, 
to bear lofty waves and tempests. The 
hull was entirely of oak, to withstand 
the shocks of a tempestuous ocean ; the 
benches of the rowers were of strong 
beams, about a foot in breadth, and were 
fastened with iron bolts about an inch 
thick; the anchors were secured with 
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chains of iron; the sails were made of a 
sort of thin pliant leather. 

Fir trees were early used for masts. 
They grew plentifully in all parts of the 
island. In the north-west of Seotland 
especially they were of very great height 
and thickness. An ancient English 
author writes, that “ King Hiero, framing 
a ship of such hugeness and burden, as 
was admirable to the world, was much 
troubled for a tree, whereof he might 
make the mainmast, which at last, with 
much ado, was found in Britain, by the 
direction of a swineherd, and was con- 
veyed into Sicily by a mechanic named 
Philoas.” This was a good augury for 
the British navy. : 

After tlhe Roman galleys had come and 
gone on the British waters, the Saxon 
ships made their appearance. ‘These, for 
piratical excursions, were very light, and 
so built as to weather out a storm in 
which a larger and stronger ship would 
have been in danger of perishing. They 
sailed swiftly, made sudden assaults, and 
as suddenly escaped. The Saxons had 
also skiffs, similar to the British—a light 
frame of timber, covered over with skins. 

About the end of the Sth, or the be- 
ginning of the 9th century, the Saxon 
ships were large boats, built of very 
stout planks laid one over the other just 
as at present. The prow and stern (the 
two ends of the vessel) were very erect, 
rising high out of the water, and were 
ornamented at the top with the uncouth 
head of some animal rudely cut. There 
was but one mast, and this, also, was 
finished at the top with the head of a 
bird, monster, or some such device. ‘To 
the mast was made fast a large sail, that 
could only be useful when the vessel went 
before the wind. ‘The ship was steered 
by an oar with a flat end, very broad ; 
and this was managed by the pilot, who 
sat in the stern, and from thence issued 
his orders tothe mariners, He generally 
combined in his own person the captain, 
master, and pilot. He held the broad 
yaddle, which serveu for a rudder, in one 
on and kept the sheet of the sail in 
the other, guiding it tothe wind. These 
vessels carried at most some fifty or sixty 


men. | 
The ships of the Northmen or Sea- 
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kings, were often exceedingly gay and 


icturesque. In 931, Harold, king of 

Yorway, gave to the Saxon king, Athel- 
stan, a costly and beautiful ship, with a 
golden prow, golden bulwarks, and a 
purple sail. 

The Sea-kings gave to their vessels 
the most fanciful names; some were Ser- 
pents, others Sea-horses. The vessel of 
Sweyn, the piratical Norwegian king who 
descended on Norfolk in 1004, was called 
The Great Sea Dragon. And the ships 
were made to resemble, as much as _pos- 
sible, the creatures whose names they 
took. 

An interesting though tragical story is 
told of a Danish skiff, or cockboat, and 
a Danish nobleman of royal lineage named 
Lothbroke. 

Lothbroke was hawking on the sea- 
shore. I need not describe to you the 
sport of hawking: you know that the 
hawk is a bird of prey, and that the 
amusement consists in seeing it chase its 
quarry through the air, and endeavour 
to destroy it, in doing which it exhibits 
fine movements and daring spirit, and 
presents, with its prey, a picturesque 
appearance. J am myself no lover of 
sports that involve 


“ Sorrow of the meanest thing that lives,” 


but in the old times hawking was a very 
favourite amusement of the high-born and 
high-bred—and so, Lothbroke let the 
hawk fly from his wrist toward its prey ; 
and as the hawk was battling with the 
latter, it fell into the sea. Lothbroke, 
loth to lose his valuable bird, sprang 
into a skiff, or cockboat, that lay by the 
shore, and pushed out toward the spot 
where the hawk was struggling in the 
waves. But a sudden tempest arising 
carried the skiff out to sea. There he 
was, alone, on the wide and heaving deep, 
without sail or oar, without provisions, 
drifting as it seemed to hopeless destruc- 
tion! However, the boat made its way 
to the coast of Norfolk, where the King 
of the Kast Angles honourably enter- 
tained him, and soon held him in especial 
regard for his great skill in hawking. 
This favour, however, led to his secret 
murder by Berwick, the king’s falconer, 
or person who kept the: king’s hawks, 
and managed the royal sport with them. 
Berwick’s motive was wicked jealousy of 
Lothbroke’s skill in hawking. 

Lothbroke had a spaniel dog, that 
came fawning to the king, and, as it were, 
entreating to be followed. His gestures 
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were so pitiful and so urgent that the 
king yielded to them, and the dog led 
him to the 1 where Lothbroke’s body 
lay. The falconer’s guilt was discovered, 
and his punishment was that he should 
be put into Lothbroke’s boat, and sent 
out to sea, without tackle or oar, as 
Lothbroke had been when he drifted a 
stranger on the East-Anglian shores. 
This punishment, more terrible, perhaps, 
than immediate death, is often alluded 
to by ancient writers. Chaucer, the poet, 
makes one of his female characters, the 
holy Custance, thus sent out twice by 
wicked enemies— : 


“In a ship all steeréless (God wot !) 
* * 7 * 


Forth, she saileth, in the salt? sea.” 


*% 4 ¥% 


Miracles attend her first melancholy 
voyage— 


‘* Yearés and dayés fleet this creature 
Throughout the sea of Greece, unto the Strait 
Of Maroc, as it was her adventure, 

On many a sorry meal now may she bait, 
After her death full often may she wait.” 


The second time— 


“With a deadly pale face, 
‘The fourthe day toward the ship she went, 
But natheless she taketh, in good intent, 
The will of Christ, and kneeling on the strand, 
She saide, ‘ Lord! aye welcome be thy hand.’” 


The vessels that sailed on the North 
Sea, of Danish and Friesland build, were 
esteemed the best models for English 
ships, until Alfred greatly improved them 
by his constructive genius. He altered ° 
the form of the hull, increased the length 
of the keel and the height of the board, 
and changed, it is supposed, the plan of 
the rigging. Some of his ships carried 
sixty oars, called ‘ sweepers,” to be used, 
as in the Roman galleys, when the wind 
failed. A few of his ships carried even 
more than sixty oars. 

Alfred increased the number of his 
ships, so that, at the end of his reign, he 
had considerably above a hundred. 

He regulated the movements of his 
navy with great wisdom for the defence 
of the kingdom. It was divided into 
squadrons, stationed at different parts 
round the island, or kept constantly 
cruising on the waters, keeping guard, 
as it were, against the Danes. 

He studied the improvement of his sea- 
men. ‘Ihe Frieslanders were considered 
to be the principal masters in the art ol 
navigation; Alfred therefore took Fries- 
landers into his service, and although they 








came from the midst of his great foes, 
they served him gallantly and faithfully, 
and instructed the English sailors. The 
Frieslanders were, by native profession, 
pirates and rovers, and their country was 
the country which the Angles possessed 
before the latter left it for Britain. 

King Alfred was wise enough to know 
that, in order to understand thoroughly 
one great matter, whatever that may be, it 
is necessary to know many other matters 
that stand in relation to it. He sought 
more light, more knowledge on all sides. 
Little in his time was known in England 
of the geography of foreign countries ; 
and he endeavoured to attract to Eng- 
land, by liberality and kindness, distin- 
cuished foreigners, who could enlarge 
his information in this direction, Thus, 
from Audhere, or Othere, who had coasted 
the continent of Europe from the Baltic 
to the North Cape, he learned much ; and 
from Wulfstan, one of his own subjects, 
who undertook a voyage round the Bal- 
tic, he gathered many particulars con- 
cerning the countries on that sea; and 
from other voyagers and travellers whom 
he sent out expressly, he obtained a de- 
scription of Sclavonia, Bohemia, and Ger- 
many. 

Alfred did not merely gain geographi- 
cal knowledge; he wrote it also in the 
plain language of his people, that they 
might read and understand the descrip- 
tions that he gave of countries and seas 
of which they knew so little. 

It is remarkable that the first English 
voyage to India was made by Swithelm, 
Bishop of Sherburn, whom Alfred sent out 
thither, to certain colonies of Christian 
Syrians, that he had heard were settled 
on the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. 
It was a tremendous journey, all things 
considered; but Swithelm made what 1s 
now called the overland —— safely, 
and returned, bearing Indian gems and 
spices to his delighted master. 

The extensive maritime knowledge of 
Alfred may be compared with that of the 
young king Edward VI., many centuries 
after. It is affirmed of this admirable 
boy “ that he could tell and recite all the 
ports, havens, and creeks, not within his 
own realm only, but also in Scotland, and 
likewise in France ; what coming in there 
was, how the tide served in every one of 
them, what burden of ship, and what wind 
best served the coming in unto them.” 
Such knowledge is as rare in king or sub- 
ject as it is valuable. Every British 

youth should possess good general infor- 
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mation on the subject of the “ Wooden 
Walls of England,” although it may be 
reserved for those whose particular 
genius turns in this direction, to carry in 
the mind minute details. | 

The late Bishop of Norwich, who ought 
to have been a sea-captain, seemed “ in- 
stinctively to know the history, character, 
and state of every ship and every offi- 
cer in the service. Our naval captains 
were often astonished at finding in him 
a more accurate knowledge than their 
own, of when, where, how, and under 
whom such and such vessels had been 
employed ;” and yet in other matters his 
memory was not remarkably good. But 
the navy was his passion from a child, 
when he used to leave his bed at night, 
and sleep on the shelf of a wardrobe, 
that he might imagine himself sleeping 
in a berth on board a man-of-war. 

But, to return to the ships of old; 
we are unable to ascertain what pro- 
gress the Saxons made, after Alfred, 
in ship-building and ship management. 
At the time of the Norman Conquest, 
William of Normandy fitted out a large 
fleet for the subjugation of England. 
His own ship was a very splendid one, « 
present from his queen, having at the 
prow a carved figure of his own younges! 
child, bending a bow, and aiming the 
arrow against England. The ship was 
painted with three lions of Normandy, 
the vanes were gilded, and the sails were 
of different bright colours. A brilliant 
light burned at the mast-head. It was 
steered by a Norman named Stephen, 
son of Evrard. Many years after, when 
the Conqueror and his eldest son, William 
Rufus, were gathered to the commo 
home of all humanity, the son of Evrard 
became memorable in history for the part 
he performed in a melancholy tragedy. 
Prince William, who was heir-apparen! 
to the crown, was returning from Franc: 
to England, in company with his Frenc' 
bride, his sister, brother, and father, king 
Henry J. They were accompanied by : 
troop of gay young nobles and fair ladies 
English and French. 

At Barfleur, the son of Stephen, nam 
in French, Fitz-Stephen, had audience o! 
the king, and said— 

“Stephen, son of Evrard, my fathe: 
served yours all his life by sea; and he | 
was who steered the ship in which you 
father sailed for the conquest of England. 
Sire King, I b ou to grant me thé 
same office in fet 7 have a vessel calle 


the Blanche Nef (the White Ship) w 
34 
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equipped, and manned with fifty skilful 
mariers.”’ 

The king could not accept Fitz-Ste- 

hen’s offer for himself, as he had selected 

his own vessel, but gave his permission 
that the White Ship and its gallant cap- 
tain should take charge of the prince ana 
his retinue, amounting, with the crew, to 
about three hundred persons. 

The captain delayed setting off; his 
men feasted, and ‘‘drank ont their wits 
and reason,” at the prince’s expense. The 
White Ship did not start from her moor- 
ings till night. Darkness set in, for it 
was late in November, and the days were 
short. But this gave no one any anxiety. 
The wind was fair and gentle, the moon 
was up, the captain was skilful, his men 
well trained to their work. He promised 
to overtake every ship that sailed before 
him. 

At length the merry company were on 
the sea— 


“In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth on the prow, and Vleasure at thie 
helm ; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s spray, 
That, hush’d in grim repose, expects his 
evening prey.” 


Prince William urged the drunken crew 
to overtake the king’s vessel, and the 
sailed as rapidly as possible; but sud- 
denly, without a warning, the ship struck 
upon a well-known rock, that was covered 
with the tide. The side of the vessel was 
instantly beaten im, and the captain hur- 
ried the prince into a boat. They had 
cleared the ship, when William heard the 
cries of his half-sister, Mary, Countess of 
Perche, and insisted on returning to take 
her in. As soon as the boat came beside 
the wreck, so many persons jumped into 
her, that she sunk at once like a stone. 
Almost directly after, the vessel also went 
down; only a part of its mast remained 
above the water. Never was there a 
more melancholy shipwreck. All the gay 
and royal company immediately perished, 
except one young noble, and a butcher, 
named Thomas Berauld: these clung to 
the mast. 

The captain of the fatal ship swim- 
ming amidst the dying and the dead, 
sought for his principal charge—the heir- 
appareut to the English crown. 

“The king’s son—where is he?” he 
asked of the two men at the mast. 

*‘ He is gone,” they replied. “ Neither 
he, nor his brother, nor his sister, nor 
any of his company have appeared above 
water.” 
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“ Woe to me!” cried Fitz-Stephen, and 
plunged to the bottom. 

The one noble at the mast could not 
survive the long, cold night hours. The 
butcher was the only survivor, when, in 
the morning, some fishermen saw him, 
and preserved his life. 

The king landed at Southampton, and 
anxiously waited for his children and 
friends. But they never came more. No 
person dared to tell him what had hap. 
pened; until, at last, a little boy was 
sent to the king to relate the sad story, 
Henry fainted away. After that he was 
never seen to smile. 


“ Woe was in England’s halls that day, 
Woe in her royal towers; 
While low her haughty monarch lay, 
To wail his smitten flowers. 


‘* And though protracted years bestow 
Bright honour’s envied store ; 
Yet on that crown’d and lofty brow, 
The smile sat never more.” 


The Norman Prince William, who thus 
died, had been the idol of his father’s 
heart, but had early shown a proud and 
haughty spirit, declaring that when he 
came to be king of England, he “ would 
yoke the native English to their plough- 
shares, and make them draw like beasts.” 

An old chronicler says, “ He thought 
of his future reign and greatness; but 
God said, It shall not be thus, thou im- 

ious one; it shall not be. And so it 
fell out, that his brow, instead of being 
girded with the crown of gold, was beaten 
against the rocks of the ocean.” 

Again we return to the Norman ships. 
Henry If. (Plantagenet) paid great atten- 
tion to maritime affairs. When he em- 
barked for the conquest of Ireland, he 
had four hundred vessels with him; one 
of the “chiefest and newest” was capable 
of carrying four hundred persons. 

But the most formidable armament 
that had as yet appeared in this part of 
the world was that of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, prepared for the invasion of the 
Holy Land. It sailed from Dartmouth; 
and every ship being constructed both to 
row and to sail, the whole made a very 
fine, effective show, glittering im ev 
part with the Crusaders’ arms, and cove 
with an endless variety of banners painted 
on silk. 

Richard’s war galleys were constructed 
for three tiers of oars. Most of the rest 
had two tiers. 

At this time the English navy consisted 
chiefly of large galleys, afterwards called 
galliasses or galliones—of small and light 

















galleys—and of busses, which were large 
ships of burden, with a bluff bow and 
bulging sides, chiefly used for stores, 
provisions, and merchandise. Some of 
Richard’s busses had “a threefold ex- 
pansion of sails,” which is supposed to 
mean three sails on one mast, because 
we have no other indication of more 
than one mast in any old English ship 
until a later time. Dromans were ships 
like busses. The word literally meant 
Dromedary— 


“Dromond so heavy fraught 
That scarcely might it sail aug:it.” 


Vissiers were large and flat vessels for 
horses. 

English vessels of the chivalrous and 
crusading ages had several marked cha- 
racteristies—the forecastle, sterncastle, 
and topcastle, the frond and the gon- 
fanon. 

The forecastle was a small castle, or 
embattled platform, raised at the fore- 
end of the ship for the warriors to stand 
upon in the heat of the battle—or for a 
knight during the voyage, to display con- 
spicuously the gonfanon, or long banner 
emblazoned with the arms of the com- 
mander of the warlike expedition. 

The sterncastle was similar to the fore- 
castle, at the opposite end, for the same 
purpose in war, and at other times for 
trumpeters to blow those spirit-stirring 
martial notes, which were the invariable 
accompaniments of old English war-life. 
Even the steersman managing the helm, 
under the sterncastle, blew a war note on 
the horn. 

The topcastle was a feature very pecu- 
liar, It was a round castle—that is, a 
small tower, or platform embattled, placed 
on the very ‘op of the mast, at which dizzy 
height one or more venturous warriors 
stood to cast stones or javelins on the 
enemy, and to shoot arrows. In this 
position their persons were entirely ex- 
posed, for the topcastle-was an open 
enclosure, and would, of course, be es- 
pecially marked in a hostile encounter. 
It is impossible to conceive a more thril- 
lingly perilous post of honour than the 
topcastle must have been. _ ia 

The frond was a strong iron spike 1n 
the head of the galley, which, driving 

against an enemy’s ship, impelled the 
frond against it, so as to break a dan- 
gerous hole, and even sometimes sud- 
denly sink it. 

The only favourable point that T am 
acquainted with in the character of the 
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base King John was that of his attention 

to the navy, which he improved and en- 

larged. He constructed ships for his own 
defence, and his orders for their govern 
ment were very minute. 

Some of the paras ships of his time 
were called “Long Ships ;” they were 
used for coasting. 

“Cogs” were also coasting vessels : 
passengers were also conveyed in them 
to France. 

“Schuyts” were merchant-vessels of 
the Dutch fashion. 

“Snakes” were vessels constructed on 
the old principle of the sea-serpents and 
sea-dragons of the Danes and Saxons. 

The largest kinds of ships at this time 
carried but one mast and sail. The former, 
with its cross-beam at the top, was some- 
thing in the form of a T, and the broad 
sail depended from the cross-beam like a 
curtair. The sail of King John’s ship 
displayed three emblazoned lions, cover- 
ing the whole sheet. 

This king, though he used merchant 
vessels on emergencies, had ships of his 
own, which he sometimes lent to the sea- 
port towns for their defence. 

Henry III.’s “Great Ship” had a com- 
inander, officers, and thirty men. The 
sail of this vessel required 200 yards of 
canvas, a smail quantity for so important! 
a specimen, I should have told you that 
the entrances to the cabins were beneath 
the forecastle and sterncastle. ‘The prin- 
cipal cabin was termed “The Para 
dise.” 

Vessels with two sails are mentioned 
in the year 1270. The largest vessels of 
Edward I. had a fore and mainmast with 
two square sails. The “ Nascelles’’ of 
this period were small barges; the “ Ca- 
ruals,” a kind of Spanish ship. 

The rudder was invented about the 
middle of the reign of Edward [IL.; 

revious to that time ships were steered 
y a broad paddle on each side; this was 
continued long after the rudder was in- 
vented. 

Edward III. was styled “ King of the 
Sea ;” his ships varied little in appear 
ance from the older ones, but he increased 
their number and efficiency. | have 
already mentioned, that in his reign com- 
menced that brilliant series of naval vic- 
tories which has contributed so much to 
England’s might and fame. On one 
occasion Edward personally battled on the 
sea, till his ship sunk under him. 

Pictures of ships of his long and 


clorious reign, show the embattled castles 
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at stem and stern, but not raised on 

latforms as before. A staff is set up in 
the topcastle, with a long silken streamer. 
A great lanthorn hangs up before the 
sterncastle, throwing its bright light far 
over the waters. The sails are dyed of 
different colours. The names of the ships 
are chiefly those of Saints. 

Henry V. built larger ships than had 
yet been used. One ship, built for him 
at Bayonne, was splendidly decorated. 
His ship at Southampton, 7'he Holy Ghost, 
was adorned with the swan and the ante- 
lope, his own supporters. “It was a 
beautiful sight to view his fleet (fitted 
out for the French wars), with the em- 
blazoned banners of the different lords 
glittering in the sun, and fluttering in 
the wind; and to hear the minstrels and 
other musicians sounding their pipes, 
clarions, and trumpets, whose sounds 
were re-echoed back by the sea.” The 
open cresset now burned in the forecastle 
of the ship, instead of the great lanthorn. 
This cresset was a fire in an iron frame, 
raised on a high pole. It added to the 
"Pe ay effect of the ships; the wind 

lowing the flames, and the smoke curl- 
ing into fantastic shapes, or climbing the 
rigging. 

The war ships of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign were of high build, with raised deck 
of two stories in height, like the modern 
Chinese vessels. They were well fur- 
nished with double rows of guns; they 
looked stately and noble. The large top- 
castles were surrounded with armorial 
shields. The streamers, or pennons, were 
very long. 

he war ships of Cromwell and his 
gallant admiral, Blake, were wrought 
with great labour and cost. The wood- 
carver enriched every part that could be 
made available for ornament. The utmost 
decoration was lavished on the stern. 
This end of the vessel was raised very 
high, and made to display very rich fiers 
of carving one above another. There 
was an accumulation of royal arms and 
royal badges (for these things do not 
quite disappear in republics), of emble- 
matical figures, caryatides, nymphs, and 
tritons, mounted on sea-horses, &c, 
Enormous poop-lanthorns crowned the 
whole, with the banner of England float- 
ing above. The general effect was verv 
grand and imposing. The head of the 
ship was also richly carved. 

Picture to yourselves some of the com- 
mon features of old English ships, and 
some of the common classes of ships that 
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were in general use either in war or peace. 
You will be at no loss to understand most 
of the old terms for ships which you may 
meet with im your future reading. Many 
of these terms—as the cogs, ‘dromons, 
&c., sound anything but interesting; but 
they become more so when you connect 
with them, in your minds, interesting 
incidents and characters. Thus the re. 
markable tragical death of the Duke of 
Suffolk, court favourite of Queen Mar- 
garet of Anjou, wife of Henry VI., brings 
to my eelegina a kind of light-sailing 
vessel, called a “ Spinner.” 

On the 30th of April, 1450, the Duke 
of Suffolk came unto the coasts of Kent, 
near Dover, with his two ships, and “a 
little Spinner.” He was on his way out 
of England as a banished man, fallen 
from the utmost height of court favour- 
itism. From the Kentish coast he sent 
his ‘little Spinner,” with private letters, 
by certain of his trusty men, onward to 
Calais, to know how he should be re- 
ceived there. ‘The Spinner was met bya 
ship called Nicholas of the Tower, the 
master of which learnt from the men in 
the “Spinner” that the duke was com- 
ing; the master then sent out a boat to 
the duke’s ships, to ask what they were. 
The duke himself answered that he was 
sent to Calais by the king. The men in 
the boat said he must speak with their 
master; and so he, with two or three of 
his men, went forth with them in the 
boat to the Nicholas. As soon as the 
duke appeared on deck, the master said, 
sternly, ‘“ Welcome, traitor!” for the 
duke was hated by the nation, as royal 
favourites generally are, but he was 
especially so on account of the queen's 
improper partiality for him, and the un- 
just advantages he had taken im conse- 
quence. 

The master demanded of his seamen if 
they would hold with the duke? they 
replied they “would not, in no wise.” 
This was on Thursday, and the duke was 
kept a close prisoner in the Nicholas 
until the third day after, Saturday. Once 
the unhappy man asked the name of the 
ship; and when he heard it his heart 
failed him with fear and despair, for he 
said it was prophesied that if he might 
escape the danger of the Tower he would 
be safe; and, in the sight of all his men, 
he was drawn out of the great ship mtoa 
boat, and there was an axe and a block 
of wood ; and one of the meanest in rank 
belonging to the vessel was chosen, lor 
the greater indignity, to take the duke’s 



















life. This man bade him lay down his 
head, and told him, in mockery, he should 
be fairly dealt with, and die like a noble- 
man onthe sword. ‘Then the fellow took 
a rusty sword, and smote off his head 
with half-a-dozen strokes. After this 
dreadful scene the seamen took off his 
gown of russet and doublet of velvet 
mailed, and laid his body on the sands 
7 we and set up his head on a pole 

y it. 

Another class of boats— float-boats’’ 
—is associated, in my imagination, with 
the death of James IIL., of Scotland, 
and his singular and unnatural conduct 
to his son, afterwards James IV. 

James III., of Scotland, was assassi- 
uated by an agent of his confederated 
barons at Sauchie Mill, near Stirling, 
where he had taken refuge after a battle. 
His son, afterward James IV., was then 
in his seventeenth year, but, strange as 
this may sound to you, he had never yet 
once seen his father’s face, nor heard his 
father’s voice. When he was born his 
father consulted the stars about his des- 
tiny, and found them, as he said, in a 
peculiarly unfavourable position—threat- 
ening injury to himself and kingdom 
from this son. The archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s also calculated the child’s 
nativity, and predicted—“ that the royal 
lion of Scotland, in the course of time, 
would be torn by his whelps.” See 
how superstition darkens the minds of 
men with anxiety, suspicion, and fear 
—the king thenceforth wholly estranged 
himself from his innocent and promising 
boy, and confined him in the gloomy 
recesses of Stirling Castle, whence, of 
course, he was glad to escape—ignorant 
of cunsequences, and meditating no 
harm—when the barons who had rebelled 
against his father came to open the 
castle gates for him, and bring him forth 
to play his part in the busy world. It 
was not by his will or wish that they 

roclaimed him king in his father’s stead. 
Thus, although the son was nominally at 
the head of the insurrection, and there- 
fore, in so far, the stars might be said to 
tell true, yet it is evident that the pro- 
phecy, like many others of the same 
kind, led to its own fulfilment, through 
the unnatural conduct of the super- 
Stitious father. 

‘The youthful James was brought to 
Linlithgow Palace, and a cry was sud- 
denly raised, that Sir Andrew Wood, 
Scotland’s chief naval commander, was 
seen ‘“travishing up and down the 
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Forth.” Then news came that Sir A. 
Wood had sent his “ float-boats” to the 
shore, and had received many of the 
wounded belonging to his king’s forces 
on board his famous war-ships, the 
Flower, and the Yellow Carvel. It was 
also affirmed that the king was safe with 
him. On hearing these reports, the 
barons who had the prince in + ane and 
who were in some doubt as to whether 
the king had been actually assassinated, 
or had escaped—the actual murderers 
being yet hidden, and the body not 
found—sent to the naval chief to demand 
of him whether the king was in either of 
his ships, and requested him to come on 
shore and confer with them at Leith. 
The chief had heard of the murder of 
his royal master, and refused to come 
unless hostages of great consequence 
were sent to his ship: this was labo 
that is, persons of great importance 
went on board his ships to remain there 
until he returned in safety, or if any harm 
came to him they to suffer whatever 
penalty his brother and associates in 
command might think fit to inflict. 

The handsome and majestic sea-captain 
then appeared at Leith, before the prince 
and barons. ‘The prince had been ex- 
pecting him with excited feelings, He 
was extremely anxious for his father’s 
safety—extremely solicitous to behold 
him ; and when he saw before him a per- 
sonage looking so noble and king-like, the 
tears rushed into his eyes—he gazed 
earnestly on his face, and said to Sir 
Andrew— 

Sir, are you my father f” 

The chief wept at that touching in- 
quiry. It was a bitter thing to disap- 
point the boy’s affectionate heart. 

“T am not your father,’ said he, 
“but your father’s true servant; and 
shall be an enemy till I die of those who 
were the cause of his downputting.” 

“Do you know where the king is?" 
demanded the barons. 

“1 know not!’’ _ 

“ Who were those that came out of the 
field of battle, and passed to your ships 
in the ‘ float-boats ?° ” 

“It was I and my brother; we came 
on shore, and put ourselves ready to have 
aided our king with our lives.” 

“Ts he not in your ships?” again 
demanded the angry barons. 

“He is not: would to God he were 
there! 1 should defend and hold him 
scathelessfrem all the treasonable traitors 
that have cruelly murdered him. For ! 
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trust to see the day when they will be 
hanged and drawn for their deserts.” 

For this blunt and faithful home- 
speaking, the chief would have been at 
once cut down had not the hostages been 
in peril on board ship. ‘They, in fact, 
would quickly have been hanged by Sir 
Andrew Wood’s brother, who was making 
preparations to that effect, when the 
chief returned and released them. 

The body of the murdered king was 
soon after found, and buried at Cainbus- 
kenneth Abbey. 
=From this story you see that blunt 
trath, high courage, simplicity, tender- 
ness, devotedness of heart, and fervent 
loyalty, were leading qualities of British 
seamen in the fifteenth century, as you 
saw in the instance of Fitz-Stephen, that 
they were in the twelfth. In the four- 
teenth, Chaucer the poet describes the 
common characteristics of the shipmen of 
his time, personified in a single indivi- 
dual, who lived “far by west,”— 

‘* For aught I wote, he was of Dartemouth.”’ 


His gown was of a coarse cloth, called 
falding, which reached to the knee. He 
had a dagger, or short sword hanging by 
“‘a lace,” a kind of broad ribbon, 

**About his neck, under his arm adown, 
The hot summer had made his hue all 


brown— 
And certainly he was a good fellow.” 


He was fond of wine, obtained in spite of 
restrictive authorities; he had no nice 
conscience in such matters. He excelled 
in his eraft, to reckon well his tides, his 
streanis, his harbours, and his moon. 

Very different from the favourable spe- 
cimens above given are those of the ma- 
rincrs of the Cinque Ports, who bore no 
respectable character for conscientious- 
ness, gentleness, courtesy, or humanity. 
They were piratical in their mode of life, 
ferocious in manners, and unscrupulous 
in their dealings. Of course there would 
have been exceptions; but, on the whole, 
it must have been a great gain to the 
nation when these privileged ports went 
to decay. - 

Edward the Confessor especially privi- 
leged five maritime towns: these were 
Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney, and 
Hastings—these were the cinque, or five 
ports which were bound to supply the 
kings of England with ships for warlike 
and other purposes. Winchelsea was 


then distinguished as a seaport, and, 
together with Rye, was admitted as a 
cinque port about the middle of the fol- 
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lowing century: the cinque ports from 
thenceforth were actually seven in num- 
ber. Of these once celebrated ports, 
Winchelsea is now a mile and a quarter 
from the sea; Sandwich is no longer a 
harbour; West Hythe, the original cinque 
port, is now two or three miles inland; 
Romney, formerly the chief of the ports, 
is upwards of a mile from the sea; Rye 
and Hastings, in whose ports large fleets 
once rode in safety, can now admit only 
small craft. 

Hull was an important mercantile port 
in the fourteenth century; Dartmouth 
was the Portsmouth of former days, asso- 
ciated with sailors and sea-life. Bordeaux, 
over the channel, was then an English 
port, of which wine was, as it still is, the 
principal export. The other chief mari- 
time towns of Old England were South- 
ampton, Yarmouth, Harwich, Boston, 
Ipswich, Gosport, Lyme, Bristol, Shore. 
ham, Looe, Fowey, Exmouth. 

The history of the modern British navy 
commences with the reign of Henry VIL., 
in the sixteenth century. 

The Great Harry was the first great 
ship of this modern period, built in the 
third year of Henry VII. It was the 
first ship that can be said to have be- 
longed to the nation; for in former days 
either the leading ships of war were ex- 
clusively royal property, or they were 
furnished by the cinque ports that were 
privileged for this express purpose; or 
they were borrowed from the merchant 
service for particular expeditions ; or they 
were forcibly seized wherever to be had, 
and made use of as emergencies required, 
and then returned, as best they might, to 
their proper owners. When Henry IIL., 
in 1253, ordered all the vessels in Eng- 
land to be seized, and employed against 
the rebel barons in Gascony, their number 
was above a thousand, of which three 
hundred were large ships. » When Ed- 
ward III. was besieging Calais, he had 
with him 710 vessels belonging to English 
ports. In 1360, the same king issued an 
order for arresting all the vessels in his 
dominions, and the largest were directed 
to carry forty mariners, forty armed men, 
and sixty archers. 

In the days of English and Scotch am- 
mosities, Mercer, a Scotchman, had fitted 
out a piratical fleet against the English, 
in the second year of Richard IL., when 
John Philpot, merchant of London, hired 
ships and a thousand soldiers at his own 
sole cost, put to sea, and attacked and 
took Mercer, with all his prizes, and iil- 




















teen Spanish ships, which he had drawn 
to his assistance. 

Many of the ancient features of sea- 
life have changed, or wholly passed 
away. 

In a rare old English production, called 
A Ship of Fools, different employments on 
ship-board are described— 

“Some wound at the capstan, 
Some stood at the sling ; 
Some pulled at the bell, 
Some housed the mainsail. 
Some the long-boat did launch. 


They that were able, drew at the cable: 


Some the anchor laid. 
* * Za * 


One kept the compass and watched the 
hour-glass— 

Some the loadstone did seek, some the 
boat did sweep ; 

Some the standards out did bring, 

Some the shrouds did climb. 

Some couched a hogshead under a hatch ; 

Some threw out bait, fish to catch ; 

Some steered at the helm behind— 

Some whistled after the wind.” 


About the fifteenth century, the whistle 
was the emblem of supreme command 
in naval ailairs. James V. of Scotland 
ordered his working goldsmith, named 
Mossman, to convert four-and-a-half 
ounces of gold into “one qwhissel,” with 
“one dragon enamelled thereon.” This 
king paid much attention to naval affairs, 
in which the Scotch always greatly ex- 
celled. He made tours of inspection of 
his coasts, sending “precepts” for boats 
and ships, well victualled, to be sent to 
meet him at different points. 

St. Nicholas was the patron saint of 
seamen. 

Pilgrims voyaging to the Holy Land 
were directed—‘“ Also hire you acage for 
half-a-dozen of hens or chickens, to have 
with you in the ship or galley; for ye 
Shall have need of them many times. 
Also take a barrel with you for a seat, 
for your chamber in the ship; it is full 
necessary if ye are sea-sick that you. come 
not into the air. And when you come to 
divers havens beware of melons and such 
cold fruits, for they be not according to 
our complexion.” ' 

It was usual to bless the pa and drink 
around in honour of St. Julian, before 
commencing a voyage. 


“ They blessed their ship when they had done, 
And drank about St. Julian’s turn. 


The privations and hardships incident 
to sea life, when ships were generally so 
small, and accommodation so meagre, 
were very great, especially when, in the 
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sixteenth century, long and uncertain 
voyages began to be made to hitherto 
unknown regions. It is very surprising 
how the first cireumnavigations of the 
globe in this century, aud the various 
important and brilliant maritime dis. 
coveries could have been accomplished 
with barks so frail, and sea accommoda- 
tions so unfitted for the purpose. But 
what may not British enterprise and 
British courage accomplish ? 

The objects of the voyages were con- 

agers of many and divers elements— 
ust of gold, lust of power, patriotic 
desire to extend the English commerce 
and dominion, dreams of restoring to 
mankind a golden age of society in some 
far land, and the purpose of obtaining 
for England a free pathway on the ocean, 
over which the Spaniards affected a su- 
premacy. ‘Then there were the especia! 
objecis of forming charts, however meca- 
gre, of hitherto unexplored coasts, and 
of obtaining graphic accounts of new 
countries and their inhabitants. Gra- 
dually, also, the voyages became more 
scientific, and new facts, or new prools 
in astronomy, geology, meteorology, 1ag- 
netism, natural history, &c., were deemed 
sufficient reward for adventurous und 
takings. 

America was then newly discovered, 
and it was thought scarcely possible tliat 
the continent stretched so far from north 
to south without having a single opening 
to the westward, and the search for this 
became the prime object with mercanti! 
adventurers, who hoped to find a way to 
the rich and gorgeous countries lying 
beyond. Sir Hugh Willoughby was sent 
out by the Muscovy Company with two 
ships, to find a north-east passage “to 
Kathay and India,” and pushed his way 
as far as Nova Zembla, from whence, 
being stopped by ice, he returned to a 
lower latitude; and in September, 1555, 

ut in at the mouth of the river Arzina, 
in Lapland. A melancholy interest at- 
tended this event, little anticipated by 
the unfortunate leader when he wrote in 
his journal—“ Thus, remaining 10 | 
haven the space of a week—seeiug fic 
year far spent—and also very evil \ 
ther, as frost, snow, and hail, as though 
it had been the deep of winter—we 
thought it best to winter there.” the 
dreary season passed away, and in the 
following year some Russian fishermen 
found Sir Hugh and his crew all trozen 
to death. aa 

The next British maritime discovere: 
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was Frobisher, who made three voyages in 
1576-8. He discovered the entrance to 
Hudson’s Straits, and explored that still 
known as Frobisher’s, but failed in pene- 
trating to the westward. Great hopes 
were excited by some lumps of yellow 
glistening ore which he brought home : 
and in his later voyages gold mines were 
not less to be searched for than the north- 
west passage. These discoverers were 
also directed to observe the nature of 
the air, and state of the country, and 
at what time of the year the sea was 
most free from ice. ' 

The next eminent mariner was Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, “a devout gentleman 
and philosopher.” He went out to colo- 
nize Newfoundland, and was drowned in 
the open sea. When he was last seen, he 
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was sitting in his frail and shattered bark, 
with a book in his hand; and the last 
words recorded of him are ever memorable 
for their noble faith in unseen realities: 


“Fear not, heaven is as near by water ag ' 
it is by land.” 


“Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sail’d ; 
Three days or more he seaward bore, 
Then, alas! the land-wind fail’d. 


* Alas! the land-wind fail’d, 
And ice-cold grew the night ; 
And never more, on sea or shore, 
Should Sir Humphrey see the licht. 


‘* He sat upon the deck, 
The Book was in his hand: 
‘Do not fear! heaven is as near,’ 
He said, ‘ by water as by land.’” 


M. B. 








THOUGHTS ON SPRING. 


NATURE, reviving, smiles once more, 
And casts aside her wintry dress ; 
And now in joy begins to pour 
O’er all the earth her loveliness. 


Fair snowdrops deck the earth again ; 
The golden crocus greets the sky ; 

And shades that silent long have lain 
Resound with sweetest melody. 


The daisy’s hue blooms brighter now, 
Beneath the sun’s more genial rays ; 

The springing flower and budding bough 
Are fraught with hope of summer days. 


Tis even thus with human life; 
At first, ’tis like the early Spring; 
Budding and beauteous hopes are rife 
With joys the Summer days will bring. 


But brightest Summer days will end; 
For Autumn, too, must come; 
Autumn will into Winter wend, 
And Winter pass us home! 


Though ee and beauty gild our Spring, 


Though 


right our Summer ra 
If Autumn shows no fruit—twill 


S, 
bring 


But gloomy Winter days. 


And gloomier still must be our home 
When Winter days are o’er; 
No Autumn fruits, no joys can come, 


But sorrow evermore. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF HAWLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


GREAT NAWLEY AND ITS INHABITANTS, 


A RIVER went winding to the sea. It 
arose in a little bubbling stream that 
glistened in the sunbeams like a silver 
fountain, and gushed forth under green 
hedges and through verdant plains. For 
miles and miles it prattled in its infancy, 
such a modest unassuming thing that 
little boys who went ‘a bird’s-nesting” 
could leap across with ease and safety; 
for even should they tumble in, there was 
not water enough to drown them. But by 
and by it grew so broad that other little 
boys would stand upon one side and cast 
their missiles to the other, and the stones 
would often fall short of the further 
shore with a plash, creating great circles 
where they fell, to the urchins’ no small 
satisfaction. 

Presently, some cottages uprose upon 
the river’s banks, and a farm or two, with 
the thick smoke curling lazily from their 
chimneys. Soon the habitations grew 
closer together and more frequent, and a 
sharp eye might detect in the distance the 
vane of a church-tower peeping through 
the foliage of trees. 

As for that large, old-fashioned-looking 
building which bursts suddenly upon the 
view, gloomy and sombre, like to a red- 
faced spectre—if such a thing there be— 
it is the celebrated White Horse Inn— 
celebrated at least to the villagers of 
Hawley. 

At some distance from this interesting 
place and surrounded by a neat though 
small park, stood an old mansion of the 
Elizabethan style, thought in the neigh- 
bourhood to have existed for at least 
two centuries. It was an object of great 
veneration to the worthy inhabitants of 
Great Hawley. Mr. Martin Warren, the 
present proprietor, with his nephew, lived 
in it in a state of almost entire seclusion 
from the world, and the effect of this 
Solitary life in this weird building was 
by no means lessened when some years 
previously he had reduced the whole of 
his establishment to an old butler and his 
wife, who had been in the family from 
time immemorial. ‘Taking it, therefore, 
all in all, few cared to approach the pre- 
cincts of the hall after night-fall, and 
many were the sympathetic shakes of the 


head on the part of good-natured matron 
for “poor young Master Frank,’’ whom 
they had known from his childhood, and 
who by his courteous behaviour had 
made himself a general favourite in the 
locality. 

The young man’s uncle was, however, 
by no means in such good repute. He 
collected the rents of the few farms and 
cottages that belonged to the estate him- 
self, and never failed to call for them on 
quarter-day. But though he was exact, 
he did not appear hard-hearted, and a 
steady, industrious tenant who through 
misfortune got in arrear seldom felt any 
further effects of Mr. Warren’s resent 
ment than a threat and one of those stern 
looks which were certainly natural fo the 
man. The good gossips, as firm in their 
partialities as their prejudices, attributed 
this leniency to the good offices of Maste: 
Frank, and liked him all the more for it. 

Thus, while they smiled with sym- 
pathy on the heir, they shook their heac 
ominously at the owner; nor did they do 
so without what appeared to their simple 
judgments, ample cause. For those whos: 
memories extended backwards sixtee!: or 
seventeen years remembered the following 
suspicious circumstances connected wit! 
the family, which I am about briefly to 
record :— 

At that period Hawley Hall liad been 
the possession of a Mr. Francis Warr 
—Martin’s elder brother and the father 
of Frank. 

Francis Warren was then as handsome 
a young man as the county could boast 
of. He passed his time with his young 
wife in a life of fashionable gaiety in the 
metropolis, leaving his younger brotier, 
who was ever of a retiring disposition and 
a mathematical turn of mind, to the » 
nagement of his property at Hawley. — 

the metropolis, Francis suddent} 
lost his wife, who, however, left him a son, 
named after his father, and who Is about 
to figure in our story. ; 

The bereaved husband at first gave way 
to a grief which almost amounted fo 
spair. He soon, however, plunged i 
the opposite extreme, as though to crows 
his sorrow in a career of reckless gaicty. 

One day—how well was it rememberee 
—accompanied by a little gentleman, be: f 
a green bag and spectacles, he had paid a 


ey. 
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was Frobisher, who made three voyages in 
1576-8. He discovered the entrance to 
Hudson’s Straits, and explored that still 
known as Frobisher’s, but failed in pene- 
trating to the westward. Great hopes 
were excited by some lumps of yellow 
glistening ore which he brought home : 
and in his later voyages gold mines were 
not less to be searched for than the north- 
west passage. These discoverers were 
also directed to observe the nature of 
the air, and state of the country, and 
at what time of the year the sea was 
most free from ice. 

The next eminent mariner was Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, “a devout gentleman 
and philosopher.” He went out to colo- 
nize Newfoundland, and was drowned in 
the open sea. When he was last seen, he 








was sitting in his frail and shattered bark, 
with a book in his hand; and the last 
words recorded of him are ever memorable 
for their noble faith in unseen realities: 
“Fear not, heaven is as near by water ag ‘ 
it is by land.” 


“Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sail’d ; 
Three days or more he seaward bore, 
Then, alas! the land-wind fail’d. 


* Alas! the land-wind fail’d, 
And ice-cold grew the night ; 
And never more, on sea or shore, 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 


‘* He sat upon the deck, 
The Book was in his hand: 
‘Do not fear! heaven is as near,’ 
He said, ‘ by water as by land.’” 


M. B. 








THOUGHTS ON SPRING. 


NATURE, reviving, smiles once more, 
And casts aside her wintry dress ; 
And now in joy begins to pour 
O’er all the earth her loveliness. 


Fair snowdrops deck the earth again ; 
The golden crocus greets the sky ; 

And shades that silent long have lain 
Resound with sweetest melody. 


The daisy’s hue blooms brighter now, 
Beneath the sun’s more genial rays ; 

The springing flower and budding bough 
Are fraught with hope of summer days. 


Tis even thus with human life; 
At first, ’tis like the early Spring ; 
Budding and beauteous hopes are rife 
With joys the Summer days will bring. 


But brightest Summer days will end; 
For Autumn, too, must come; 
Autumn will into Winter wend, 
And Winter pass us home! 


Though hope and beauty gild our Spring, 


Though bright our Summer ra 
If Autumn shows no frait— twill 
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bring 


But gloomy Winter days. 


And gloomier still must be our home 
When Winter days are o’er; 
No Autumn fruits, no joys can come, 


But sorrow evermore. 
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GREAT NMAWLEY AND ITS INHABITANTS, 


A RIVER went winding to the sea. It 
arose in a little bubbling stream that 
glistened in the sunbeams like a silver 
fountain, and gushed forth under green 
hedges and through verdant plains. For 
miles and miles it prattled in its infancy, 
such a modest unassuming thing that 
little boys who went “a bird’s-nesting” 
could leap across with ease and safety; 
for even should they tumble in, there was 
not water enough to drown them. But by 
and by it grew so broad that other little 
boys would stand upon one side and cast 
their missiles to the other, and the stones 
would often fall short of the further 
shore with a plash, creating great circles 
where they fell, to the urchins’ no small 
satisfaction. 

Presently, some cottages uprose upon 
the river’s banks, and a farm or two, with 
the thick smoke curling lazily from their 
chimneys. Soon the habitations grew 
closer together and more frequent, and a 
sharp eye might detect in the distance the 
vane of a church-tower peeping through 
the foliage of trees. 

As for that large, old-fashioned-looking 
building which bursts suddenly upon the 
view, gloomy and sombre, like to a red- 
faced spectre—if such a thing there be— 
it is the celebrated White Horse Inn— 
celebrated at least to the villagers of 
Hawley. 

At some distance from this interesting 
place and surrounded by a neat though 
small park, stood an old mansion of the 
Elizabethan style, thought in the neigh- 
bourhood to have existed for at least 
two centuries. It was an object of great 
veneration to the worthy inhabitants of 
Great Hawley. Mr. Martin Warren, the 
present proprietor, with his nephew, lived 
in it in a state of almost entire seclusion 
from the world, and the effect of this 
Solitary life in this weird building was 
by no means lessened when some years 
previously he had reduced the whole of 
his establishment to an old butler and his 
wife, who had been in the family from 
time immemorial. Taking it, therefore, 
all in all, few cared to approach the pre- 
cincts of the hall after night-fall, and 
many were the sympathetic shakes of the 
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head on the part of good-natured matro: 
for “poor young Master Frank,’’ whom 
they had known from his childhood, and 
who by his courteous behaviour had 
made himself a general favourite in the 
locality. 

The young man’s uncle was, however, 


by no means in such good repute. He 


collected the rents of the few farms and 
cottages that belonged to the estate him. 
self, and never failed to call for them on 
quarter-day. But though he was exact, 
he did not appear hard-hearted, and a 
steady, industrious tenant who through 
misfortune got in arrear seldom felt any 
further effects of Mr. Warren’s resent- 
ment than a threat and one of those stern 
looks which were certainly natural to the 
man. The good gossips, as firm in their 
partialities as their prejudices, attributed 
this leniency to the good offices of Maste 
Frank, and liked him all the more for it. 

Thus, while they smiled with sym- 
pathy on the heir, they shook their heads 
ominously at the owner; nor did they do 
so without what appeared to their simple 
judgments, ample cause. For those whose 
memories extended backwards sixteei: or 
seventeen years remembered the following 
suspicious circumstances connected with 
the family, which I am about briefly to 
record :— 

At that period Hawley Hall liad been in 
the possession of a Mr. Francis Warren 
—Martin’s elder brother and the fatle 
of Frank. 

Francis Warren was then as handsome 
a young man as the county could boast 
of. He passed his time with his young 
wife in a life of fashionable gaiety in the 
metropolis, leaving his younger brotier, 
who was ever of a retiring disposition and 
a mathematical turn of mind, to the ! 
nagement of his property at Hawley. — 

/ the metropolis, Francis sudden} 
lost his wife, who, however, left him a son, 
named after his father, and who is abou! 
to figure in our story. | 

The bereaved husband at first gave way 
to a grief which almost amounted fo 
spair. He soon, however, plunged . 
the opposite extreme, as though to « own 
his sorrow in a career of reckless gaicty. 
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brief visit to Hawley Hall; when, after 
being closeted with the little gentleman 
and having a short consultation with his 
brother, he and the former had returned 
to town as suddenly as they came. 

On the following evening, Mr. Thomas 
Tyler, general tailor to the village of 
Hawley, as he was on his way home from 
the White Horse, met a traveller—so he 
positively asserted and swore—in whom, 
to his no small wonder, by a sudden burst 
of moonlight, he recognised as no other 
than Mr. Francis Warren, whom but a 
few short hours before he had seen depart 
on his way to London. And, notwith- 
standing it was subsequently remembered 
that Mr. Tyler had been imbibing pretty 
freely of the strong ale for which the White 
Horse was celebrated, he found not a few 
of his wondering cronies perfectly ready 
to give credit to the assertion. 

Martin, who, we have before hinted, was 
of a taciturn disposition, appeared at this 
time to become remarkably unbending 
and communicative with the farmers of 
the vicinity. He even paid several visits 
to the clergyman, though he never pre- 
tended to any deep profession of religion, 
and actually condescended to gossip some- 
times with his poorer neighbours. 

This very obvious change in Martin’s 
course of life had not long taken place 
when he gave it out to the world that his 
brother had been suddenly called abroad 
on private matters ; and scarcely had this 
report become familiar when the news 
eame that he was dead. 

Martin immediately produced a will 
with his brother’s well-known signature, 
in which the whole of the property, 
during his life, was left to him. He was, 
however, enjoined to bring up and edu- 
cate as his own the testator’s only son, 
Frank. Some very small legacies to 
servants, &c., followed, which termi- 
nated this rather strange and unnatural 
bequest. 

Of course the cronies at the White 
Horse hinted occasionally over their cups 
at foul play, and intimated their belief 
that neither Martin Warren nor his 
youthful nephew had his deserts. As 
jor the former, “if he had what de de- 
served——” and they would break off 
here to put their hands significantly 
about their throats. 

For people are very prone to think 
evil of their neighbours and to call them 
thieves if their hands are only near to 
other persons’ pockets. They clutch at 
a slight suspicion and chatter over the 
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possible till they deem it probable, and 
they dwell on the probable until they 
credit it as the real. And so it is all the 
world over, though in this instance it 
applied only to the village of Great 
Hawley. 


CHAPTER IL. 
HAWLEY HALL. 


Haw .ey Hatt was a red-brick buildi 
which had existed a couple of centuries. 
It had been erected at various periods. 
The western wing, which contained 
Hubert’s Tower and the portrait-gallery, 
and which since the death of Francis had 
been closed and little used, was fully 
as ancient as report made it. Many 
stories were current with respect to it of 
subterranean passages, winding staircases, 
and secret chambers, which had been of 
vast utility to the earlier Warrens in the 
Parliamentary Wars. 

The part of the mansion occupied by 
Martin and his very limited household 
was of much more recent date than the 
wing alluded to, and was held in much 
greater favour by the villagers than that 
portion of the structure in which was 
situated Hubert’s Tower. In fact, the 
western wing of Hawley Hall was held 
to be haunted. It was certainly solitary 
enough, for were it not that Martin had 
a little chamber there, which he called his 
library, and in which he used sometimes 
to remain for hours, rarely did human 
creature trespass upon its loneliness or 
awaken its dismal echoes with the sound 
of footsteps. iy ; 

Not that Frank Warren participated in 
these vulgar superstitions nor viewed any 
part of the old hall with dread. To him 
it had ever been his home; for his father 
had died when he was but two or three 
years old, and, excepting while he was at 
school, he had dwelt there. He had, 
therefore, no recollection of any other 
home. 

It is true he heard the reports alluded 
to, and his uncle never took any pains 
to prevent either their recurrence or the 
effect they might produce upon him. But 
he had been on two or three occasions 
through the portrait-gallery, bad looked 
from the battlements of the tower, a 
secing nothing to alarm him, believe 
there was nothing calculated to do s0. 
Indeed, he imagined, from his portrait, 
that Hubert de Warren must have been 
a brave and noble fellow, who deserved a 











































better fate than the one which he had 
met; and that Ilubert’s sister, the un- 
happy Margaret, looking so innocent in 
her girlish beauty, must have been some- 
thing like his own poor mother. The 
legerrd which recounted Hubert’s death 
and Margaret’s sin he could repeat to 
you by heart; and, in short, so far as fear 
was concerned, young Warren would as 
soon wander under the shade of the 
western wing when the moonlight was 
reflected from the diamond panes of glass 
in its antique windows as when the noon- 
day sim made them glare like burnished 
gold. 

At the date at which this history opens 
Frank was about nineteen years of age, 
tall, strong, robust in health, and hand- 
some In person. 

Little cared he that the cold December 

wind and wintry sleet blew into his face 
that night—the night on which we intro- 
duce him to the reader, as he trudged 
homewards. The first could not take 
him off his legs, and the latter only irri- 
tated him into that action of resistance 
which every Briton under such circum- 
stances is sure to feel, and which makes 
him grind his teeth and mutter inwardly, 
“TI will’get on, do what you can to stop 
me.” 
_ He had been enjoying a week’s shoot- 
ing with a friend who lived: about ten 
miles distant, and was returning a day or 
two earlier than he expected. When he 
set out on his journey it had been a clear 
mild evening, but while he had yet an 
hour’s walk before him a dreary sleet 
began to fall and make his progress by 10 
means pleasant. 

“Thank goodness there is the old 
White Horse,” he exclaimed, as the hostel 
came in view. ‘Now 1 know I haven't 
far to go,” he cried, cheerily. On his 
approach, through the parlour window 
he could see the cozy fire and the well. 
contented cronies sitting round it. Mr. 
Grumpus, the fat and lucky landlord, 
happened precisely at that moment to 
come to the door in order that he might 
tell his guests within how bad the night 
was without. Warren knew Mr. Grumpus 
well, so wished him courteously “‘ good 
even.” 

Mr. Grumpus was not to be outdone 
in courtesy to any one, but he had a 
traditional reverence for “them up at the 
Hall.” So, having returned the salutation, 
he asked the young man if he wouldn't 
step in and warm himself such a dismal 
night. 
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Frank, witha light laugh, sprang wp 
the steps, and arrived at the bar, hast ily 
shaking the wet from his dripping coat. 

hy You have good company here to- 
night, Master Grumpus; your friends 
seem to know where they are best off,’’ 
he said, glancing through the open par- 
lour door. 

“ Yes, yes, Master Frank,” replied the 
landlord, winking; “they think the ale 
inside o’ the White Horse is better nor 
the sleet out of it.” 

Frank laughed, of course, as this was 
meant by Mr. Grumpus as a pun on the 
word hail, And then they stood talking 
together for some minutes, when Mr. 
Grumpus was called to attend a cus- 
tomer. 

From his position in the bar, Warren 
could not only view all the guests in the 
parlour, but could overhear their con- 
versation. A few sentences immediately 
riveted his attention, and he found from 
them that his presence had not been ob- 
served. 

Mr. Tyler, the tailor before alluded to 
(and who was now a very old gentleman 
retired from business, or rather, | think, 
business had retired from him), was 
seated by the fire smoking, drinking, and 
expounding some of his aucient theories 
with regard to ¢ha/ ever-memorable night, 
which was a theme of never-flagging 
interest. to him. 

“No, no, gen’lemen, as I said afore 
and say now,” observed Ar. ‘lyler, 
shaking his head ominously, and waving 
his pipe-handle inunison, “Squire Martin 
Warren could tell a tale about lis bro- 
ther—and a fine young man he wur !—the 
which wouldn’t bear too closely looking 
into, wur he so minded. Ah, it’s a bad 
world, gen’lemen—a bad world.” 

An assenting groan burst from | 
lips of the company, and Will Webb th 
blacksmith remarked that it was “ wer) 
true.” 

“And who that queer chap as comes 
sneakin’ up to the Hall sometimes «, 
what J can’t make out; and | fancy 
T can see into a millstone as fur as most 
folks—he! he! he!” 


Le 


Whereupon, with a chuckle at his 
own sagacity, Mr. Tyler arose on his 
bandy legs to re-light his pipe, which 
had gone out during the discussion. ! his 
action disclosed to him our hero, who 
was anxiously listening to this, to him, 


most mysterious conversation. — 
Hada spectre appeared before him, 
Mr. ‘T'yler’s manner could not have altered 
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more suddenly. He made the young 
man a most obsequious bow, and after 
some very humble inquiries as to his 
health, and that of his uncle, voluntarily 
proceeded to explain that he had just been 
talking about some gipsy-fellow who had 
come into the village, 4e thought, for no 
particular good. 

Frank was but ill-satisfied, from the 
speaker’s manner, that this was the 
true explanation of his conversation, but 
as nothing further transpired and the 
sleet had now in a great measure de- 
creased, he fortified himself with a glass 
of brandy-and-water, and continued his 
way towards the Hall. 

‘The remarks he had overheard turned 
the youth’s thoughts into a channel 
in which they had never run before. He 
had sometimes thought it a very singular 
thing that his father should have be- 
queathed all his property to his brother, 
leaving him, his infant son, wholly de- 
pendent upon the latter’s generosity. But 
his uncle, if rather cold in his affection, 
_ certainly ever behaved kindly towards 
im. 

What, then, did these insinuations 
which he had heard imply ? What did they 
mean? He asked himself the question 
over and over again without finding any 
satisfactory answer, and before he had 
entered upon the confines of the park he 
had worked himself into a state of no 
small excitement. 

Bursting through a cluster of lime- 
trees, the dim outline of Hubert’s Tower 
—vague and indefinite like a goblin form 
—became visible to him. A faint and 
flickering light cast its feeble ray through 
the window of the room which, we have 
already observed, had been fitted up by 
Martin as a library, and where he oc- 
casionally passed some of his time. 

“My uncle is late at his studies to- 
night,” thought the young man, as he 
drew near. “Jt must be nine o’clock 
or near upon it.”’ 

In confirmation of this opinion, the 
well-known chimes of Great Hawley 
Church at this moment sounded upon the 
still night air. Frank, who loved to 
hear their well-remembered notes, had 
stopped a few instants to listen, and when 
they ceased he once more resumed his 
progress towards the principal entrance 
of the Hall, to reach which he had to 
pass yet nearer to Hubert’s Tower. 

While his eyes were still glancing 
curiously up at the window in the latter, 
and from which streamed the fickle light 
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referred to, a man’s form, which he at 
once concluded to be that of his uncle, 
passed before it, obscuring the flame 
and casting its shadow on the coloured 
glass. But as he looked for one brief 
instant, a second form, he felt asstred, 
was added to the first. It was only for a 
moment that it flitted past, and then both 
disappeared, and the hght vanished from 
his sight. 

“Who can ¢ia¢ second person be, for 
goodness sake?” thought Warren to 
himself. ‘* There were ¢wo up there, I 
feel certain. It must be old Robert, I 
suppose, though what /e could be doing 
there I’m sure I can’t think,” 

Though Frank tried to explain it in 
this way, his thoughts nevertheless wan- 
dered to the remark of Mr. Tyler about 
the mysterious person who sometimes 
came to the Hall. 

By this time he had arrived within a 
dozen yards of the building, and as he 
was about to pass on, a little door, which 
led by means of a winding staircase to 
the upper portion of the tower, and 
which was generally Martin’s means of 
ingress and egress to his library, was 
opened, and Martin himself emerged from 
it, closed it, and, according to his custom, 
carefully locked it after him. 

He started and turned hastily round 
as his nephew greeted him. 

“Hah! Who is that?” he cried, 
evidently somewhat startled. 

“Why, uncle, don’t you know your 
own flesh and blood ?” replied the young 
man, with assumed gaiety. 

“Why, nephew Frank, is that you? 
You don’t do well, young man, to loiter 
about the park this time o’night. I 
declare you quite startled me. But how 
is it you are here ?” he added, sharply. 
“T thought you did not intend to return 
for two or three days?” 

“Neither did I; but young Baker 
was taken suddenly ill with the fever, 
which upset the whole family; and, in 
fact, I felt myself one too many, so I 
resolved to cut my visit short.”’ 

Warren was much surprised to find 
his uncle thus alone, and that the latter 
made no remark as to any one having 
been in the tower with him. Indeed, 
before they had entered the Hall to- 
gether, he was disposed to think his 
senses had deceived him, and that the 
second shadow he fancied he had seen 
must have been the work of mere 1magl- 
nation. ‘This latter opinion was ereatly 
confirmed when old Robert the butler 








appeared to attend them, and it thus be- 
came clear that if there had been any one 
it was certainly not Ae. 

“ By-the-bye, nephew, here is a letter 
for you. It came by this morning’s post ; 
I should have sent it on to you, had you 
not come home.” 

And Martin placed in the young man’s 
hand a letter, re to him in a large, 
scrawling handwriting, and secured by a 
large red seal, with the ominous device 
of a death’s-head and cross-bones. 

“London!” said Frank, looking first 
at the postmark and next regarding the 
seal. “It is from Charles Batherley, 
I know !” he added, with a smile. 

Tearing open the Ictter, and glancing 
at the signature—the long, sprawling 
and irregular characters of which looked 
slovenly and /azy—he found his surmise 
to be correct. The epistle ran as fol- 
lows :— 

“Clapham, Dec. 15th, 1S-—— 

“DeaR WarreN,—After a year, at 
the very least, elapsing, without a single 
letter between us—though as schoolboys 
we vowed eternal friendship and a weekly 
correspondence to keep it warm—you 
will perhaps be surprised at receiving one 
from me at das¢. I believe I am the de- 
faulter,as you wrote me derniérement, and 
I have no better excuse to offer than 
the time-honoured one, that I don’t like 
writing letters; it requires an amount 
of energy of which I can little boast, and 
were it not that I have some hope by so 
doing of seeing your old piiz, I don’t 
think I should have the moral courage 
to do it zov, 

“Since I saw you last, I have been 
studying at the hospital with a closeness 
(sometimes) which is really dreadful to 
think of. But all this I will tell you 
when I sce you; to write it as well 
is, you know, only so much ‘labour in 
vain.’ 

“That happy time to which we -used 
to look forward with so much anxiety 
when we were at old Dr. Birch’s—Christ- 
mas, I mean—is coming on; I needn’t 
tell you that. But what I want to say 1s, 
to ask you to come and spend it with us. 
Do come, there’s a dear fellow ; you can’t 
tell how pleased we shall be to see you. 
We shall have a jolly /appy time of it 
here, and I know you'll have a jolly 
miserable one of it it you stop at that 
dreary old Hall. Father, mother, and 
Helen—you wouldn’t hardly know Helen 
uow—desire to be kindly remembered, 
and to add their voice to my request, and 
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believe me, my dear Warren, your old 
friend, 


“ CHARLES BATHERLEY.”’ 


Frank read this letter and then re- 
read it with a great deal of delight. 
Charles Batherley used to be his most 
cherished ‘‘ chum” and bosom-confidant 
in their schooldays. He had often re- 
gretted that their former intimacy had 
not been kept up, and he now viewed the 
— of seeing him and spending a 
ittle time in his society, with fully as 
much pleasure as Charles himself did. 

_ Nor did the idea of passing the “ fes- 
tive season” in town abate his satisfac- 
tion, for when Charles had said it would 
be a miserable one at the Hall, he spoke 
nothing but the truth, since Martin never 
invited any company. 

Frank having perused the letter twice, 
as [ have said, returned it to his uncle 
for Ais perusal, at the same time also 
stating its contents. 

Martin Warren expressed lis satisfac- 
tion at the invitation, and recommended 
his nephew to accept it. 

“This young man’s father,” said he, 
“was a fellow-student with me and your 
father at Cambridge. He used to bea 
very nice fellow, and unless years have 
much altered him, you will find him so 
still.” 

Next day Frank answered lis friend’s 
letter accordingly. Old Mrs. Morley, the 
housekeeper, and Robert’s wife, received 
instructions to make the necessary pre- 
parations for her young master’s journes 


CHAPTER III. 


THE BOOK-MARK = THE COMMETD 
TRAVELLER—THE BATHERLE)S. 


As a schoolboy, Frank had first made |iis 
acquaintance with the Batherleys. He 
had been home with Charles to _ the 
holidays, and now, as he looked back, | 
remembered with revived admiration Myr. 
Batherley’s genial and kindly manners, 
his benevolent face, and the twinkle ot 
his bright little eyes. Mrs. Batheries 
had not made much impression on | 
except that she was very fat, and put o1 
grand airs. Then there was Mr. ba- 
therley’s sister, a good-natured 
woman, whose heart was so thorough. 
sound at the main, that though Hymer 
had never smiled favourably upon her, sh 
was not on that account scandalous and 
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spiteful to the more youthful and fortu- 
nate of her sex. On the whole, Frank 
felt very kindly disposed towards Miss 
Jane Batherley, and looked forward with 
pleasure to seeing her again. But there 
was one person, the recollection of whom 
dwelt yet more vividly in his memory 
This was Miss Helen, Charles Batherley’s 
sister, and Frank thought of her with 
sentiments of a more exciting kind. 

When he had seen this young lady 
last, four or five years before, she was 
a somewhat sophisticated Miss of thir- 
teen, well up in the drill.of a fashionable 
boarding-schoo] (fashionable in _ those 
ancient days, you must understand), pro- 
fessed to talk French “a little,” and 
certainly didn’t talk it at all; could play 
two or three pieces that had been 
thrummed Heaven knows how often in 
school “ practice,” but was sadly at a loss 
in playing anything else. She would sit 
very upright at the tea-table, and eat 
large quantities of bread-and-butter, and 
could tell you—suiting the action to 
the word—how boys had one peculiar 
method of crossing their arms and girls 
another. 

Miss Helen had on this occasion be- 
haved herself with extreme amiability 
towards Master Frank, and, indeed, the 
two were very excellent friends. Master 
Frank was at that period a rather diffi- 
dent young gentleman, and didn’t some- 
times well know what to talk to the 
young lady about. Miss Helen would 
therefore set herself to bring her com- 
panion out. ‘This is not always an easy 
thing for young maidens to do: but one 
way is as good as another so long as the 
end is secured. And on one occasion, 
Frank remembered with a smile, that 
when he and the girl had been preserving 
an embarrassed silence, she had broken 
the spell by performing one of the school- 
tricks with her dress, which I believe 
was called ‘‘ making a cheese.” 

“Can vou make cheeses, 
Warren ”’ said she. 

Of course as Master Warren wore 
jackets, it must have been pretty clear 
upon the slightest thought that he could 
not. But then in conversation of this 
sort, the first word is always the hardest 
to speak. When that is uttered, you 
may get on smoothly enougli; so if it is 
nonsense, never mind. 

And Frank wondered what Helen had 
crown like in these few years. He en- 


Master 


tertained no doubt about her being very 
handsome, and the possible pictures of 
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her he painted in his imagination might 
have gratified the vanity of even her 
celebrated namesake as much as the 
golden apple, which gave the world so 
much trouble a few thousand years 
ago. 

It was with such reflections as these 
that Warren passed the time which in. 
tervened ere he set out on his visit to 
London. 

The evening before his journey an in- 
cident occurred which, though it took 
little hold of his attention at the time, 
more forcibly impressed him afterwards, 
when circumstances recalled it to his re- 
collection. 

Martin had been that afternoon into 
his library, and, as he occasionally did, 
brought a volume from it to read in the 
evening, and had left it upon the table, 
while he quitted the room for a few 
minutes upon some business. 

Frank, who was idly pacing the floor 
and thinking of the morrow, happened 
to take the volume up. The act was 
og and he did it perhaps merely 

ecause he had nothing else to do; and 
with this passive feeling he read the title. 
page and turned the leaves carelessly 
over. But he was soon actuated by a 
curiosity which almost ripened into inte- 
rest; not with regard to the book, which 
was simply an historical one, but that 
amongst its pages he came across the 
back of an old letter, folded so as to 
form a book-marker. 

Observing writing upon this he natu- 
rally read it. It was only the direction 
to a certain Mr. Manning, somewhere in 
Kentish Town. 

Certainly, there was nothing remark- 
able in this, and the fact would probably 
have faded from the young man’s memory 
for ever, had he not remarked that it was 
in his uncle’s handwriting, and that, from 
the post-mark upon it, it must obviously 
have been forwarded to the person to 
whom it was addressed. This caused 
him to wonder by what possible means 
the letter could have thus returned to its 
sender. 

The return of his uncle at this epoch 
of his musings for the present effectually 
banished the matter from his mind. __ 

Nothing further of importance to this 
history happened to our hero prior to his 
departure the next day. A seat outside 
the evening coach having been engag 
for him, he set off from the White Horse, 
purposing to return in the course of a 
week or a fortnight, but destined by the 









fates to defer it for a much longer dura- 
tion. 

When Warren mounted the coach, he 
found one fellow-traveller already en- 
sconced there, and who, with ofticious 
politeness, extended his hand to assist 
the new-comer in ascending. 

He was a little gentleman wrapped up 
in a huge grey travelling coat, monstrous 
knitted gloves, in which his hands seemed 
to be lost, and, what appeared most pro- 
minent of all, an poe monstrous nose, 
which, either that such was its natural 
tint, or that it was borrowed from a 
worsted neckerchief wrapped closely 
under it, was certainly surprisingly red. 

This odd little personage seemed of a 
most communicative disposition, and at 
once manifested a determination to enter 
into conversation. 

“Hem! Cold night, sir—seasonable 
though,” said he, clapping his hands and 
puffing. ‘*’Fraid we were going to have 
a wet Christmas; J hate wet Christmases, 
£ do. It’s a perversion of things; but 
everything’s perverted now-a-days.” 

To all these propositions Warren as- 
senting, the other coughed, and presently 
resumed— 

“Heard the news, sir?—Sir Francis 
Burdett. Ah! great pity—fine fellow, 
sir, that Burdett; just what might be 
expected though !” 

Frank had never even heard of Sir 
Francis Burdett, so far as he knew. He, 
however, appeared, as in politeness bound, 
to take a great interest in that gentle- 
man’s fate, and demanded the news which 
affected him. 

** Fined him two thousand pounds, sir, 
and imprisoned him for three months; a 
great shame, sir—just that letter to his 
constituents about the Manchester aliair ! 
Government is rotten, sir—a set of muffs 
—utter sticks, and nothing else! Every- 
thing’s perverted.” 

When you get into conversation with 
a man who lays down dogmas on a sub- 
ject you know nothing about, you cannot 
well do otherwise than assent to them; 
and as a dogmatical man likes to have 
his opinions submitted to, and as, more- 
over, Warren never ventured to raise 
any objection to those thus advanced by 
his companion, he rapidly arose in the 
good craces of the latter. 

“Trade is fearful, sir. 1 suppose you 
are not commercial? But, sir, every- 
thing in the city is going to rack and 
ruin just now. Why, sir, the firm with 
which I am connected has been esta- 
blished this twenty year; but there, sir, 
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business is at a stand-still, and com 
1s perver——” 

The snow was on the ground, and far 
away, On every side, fields that were 
green 11 summer were white and daz. 
zlng to the eye. It happened that at 
this moment one of the horses slipped 
aud fell, thereby causing the coach to 
give such a jolt as shook the speaker 
froin his seat, and prevented him effee- 
tually from finishing the sentence. For- 
tunately he clutebed to the iron railing, 
and thus preserved himself from falling, 
or the consequences might have been stil! 
more unpleasant. 

‘“T suppose, sir, that is what you would 
call a perversion,” said Frank quietly, as 
he assisted the unfortunate gentleman to 
regain his seat. ; 

The other looked at him for a moment 
with a puzzled expression of countenance, 
and the next burst into a hearty laugh 

“Good, good—very good indeed!” 
cried he. “A capital joke, upon iny 
word,” 

Indeed, the little red-nosed gentleman 
appeared vastly amused at it, and instead 
of growing angrier with things in gene- 
ral after his mishap, became stil! more 
communicative and apparently in a far 
more genial temper. He presently drew 
a flat earthenware bottle from out of 
some mysterious pocket, which he seemed 
to have much difficulty to find. It was 
a brown bottle, the upper part being of a 
much more decided brown than the lower. 
And remarking that there was something 
in that “to keep the cold out,” he took 
a vigorous draught of the same, earnestly 
inviting our hero to do likewise; but 
which invitation the young man, with) 
thanks, politely declined. 

This performance appeared to giv 
warmth to the little gentleman, even to 
his very heart; for he grew warmer and 
warmer in his friendliness to his fellow- 
traveller, until he might be said to hav 
reached the boiling point. And this 
creasing heat seemed to affect even | 
nose also, as it grew redder and redder, 
until it looked so inflammable that Var: 
half expected it would burst into a flame, 
like a red-pointed lucifer match. 

His heart being thus warmed into s 
a state of communicativeness, he pro 
ceeded to inform the young man that 
was by profession a commercial trave 
that he generally drove his own gig, ut 
(and here he entered into a long and 
minute story explanative of the reason 
he was not driving his own gig that par- 
ticular night). He further itor 
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that he was a married man, that he had 
no family—that is, he had no children— 
but that his old father, who had been a 
linendraper, was living with him. 

And here the now thoroughly good- 
natured commercial traveller made a joke 
about the saying that ‘ No one ever saw 
a dead donkey nor an old linendraper,” 
chucklingly adding, that he therefore 
venerate Lis sire all the more, since he 
was such a curiosity. 

To all these family matters Warren 
listened good-humouredly, little thinking 
as he did so that the speaker was to be 
in any way mixed up with the mysterious 
chain of events which was destined to 
envelope him in its coils. 

The little gentleman appeared to be 
communing with himself, and his gestures 
to an impartial looker-on certainly would 
have struck him as extraordinary. He 
gave his head two or three violent shakes 
from side to side, and with as much 
energy as though he were endeavouring 
to put his nose into his ears, and he 
muttered to himself— 

“No, it’s no use—/e’s a mystery to 
any one! One can’t make anything out 
of him—he’s perverted, I’m afraid.” 

Whereupon, resuming his usual man- 
ner, he was about to explain that he was 
thinking of a certain lodger who had 
taken up his residence with his family. 
Had he entered into fuller details, it 
might possibly have materially affected 
this history. As it was, the coach at 
this moment arrived at the Bull Inn, 
Aldgate—the journey was finished, and 
further conversation and explanations 
precluded for the present. 

Dismounting, tle two gentlemen were 
for some minutes occupied in looking 
after their carpet bags and regaining the 
same; and then came the moment of 
separation. Warren put out his hand 
and wished his fellow-traveller good- 
night, and that he might enjoy a “ Merry 
Christmas.” 

“Thank ye, thank ye—the same to you, 
sir, and pos: of ’em,” replied the other, 
with a cordial grip. “But wont you 
come in and have a little something 
before we say good-bye ?” 

l’rank, who did not care so much for 
these “somethings” as the other did, 
declined this invitation also ; and, having 
ascertained the direction he was to take 
in order to reach Clapham, was about 
to set out accordingly, when the other 
called him back to give him a pressing 
invitation to look in and see him, should 
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he ever find himself near his house. The 
speaker gave the youth acard, remarking 
that his address was upon it. 

Again expressing his thanks, and giving 
the promise, which he little thought he 


should ever be called upon to keep, 


Frank put the card in his pocket with. 
out perusing it, and then started off, with 
his carpet-bag in his hand, towards the 
Batherleys. 

It was Christmas Eve, and Warren 
was naturally surprised at the number 
of persons he met in the streets, shopping 
and haggling for their morrow’s dinner, 
It was, however, late in the evening 
before he arrived at his destination. 

The reception he met with when he 
arrived was most cordial. 

“Ah, Warren, old fellow, I am pleased 
to see you!” cried Charles, who was the 
first to greet him, and he looked it 
too. 

Mr. Batherley and his sister Jane were 
equally ready in testifying their pleasure, 
nor were Mrs. Batherley and her fair 
daughter Helen, behindhand, though, as 
regards the latter at all events, it was 
not to be expected she should seem #00 
pleased. 

Holly and mistletoe were hanging up, 
and the log-fire flared and crackled cheer- 
fully in the grate. The light talk and the 
lighter laugh went merrily round. All this 

arren was perfectly conscious of; and 
that Mr. Bathérley’s jolly face (which 
must have been as good as a medicine- 
chest to his patients, for Mr. Batherley 
was of the medical profession) was as 
jolly, and beaming with as much kindness 
as ever. He knew also that the same 
kindly heart still beat in the breast of 
Miss Jane; that Mrs. Batherley was as 
stout, wheezy, and boastful as ever ; that 
Charles Batherley, the medical student, 
was the good-hearted, dilatory schoolboy, 
whose books were dog’s-eared, and who 
had so many “lines” to write for making 
them so; the same I say, only a little 
older and with long-tail coats instead 
of jackets. 

ut Helen! As the night wore on 
things around our hero grew misty to 
his sight ; everything and everybody grew 
hazy, only the fair face of Helen, and her 
merry, ringing laugh were clear and pro- 
minent. He looked at her, and some- 
times tried to talk to her. He was fas- 
cinated with her, in fact. ; 

He was tired through his three hours 
journey by the coach, and he early retired 
to bed, where he quickly composed him- 










































self to sleep, and was soon dreaming all 
manner of nonsense about Helen Batherley. 





CHAPTER IV. 
CHRISTMAS.—WARREN’S RESOLUTION. 


CuristMaAS Day passed with the 
Batherleys as it generally does with 
most people. It was not exactly a merry 
day; it rarely is, except in romances. It 
was a feasting day. There were about a 
dozen guests assembled to dine, chiefly 
members of the family, from the rich re- 
lation who was fawned upon and whose 
opinions were deferentially submitted to, 
to the poor relation who played with his 
pocket-handkerchief, sat uncomfortably 
on the edge of his chair, was helped three 
times to plum-pudding, and was tolerated 
only as one of the guests. , 

There was dancing in the evening cer- 
tainly, but the company was for the most 
part middle-aged, and middle-aged people 
can’t dance in comfort very well when 
they have been eating heartily of turkey 
and pudding, and the last touch has been 
added to repletion by that confounded 
“half a mince-pie.” 

In fact, I believe this is the reason 
cards are so often introduced, and easy- 
going ‘‘speculation”’ indulged in. It is 
not necessary to walk about much, at all 
events. I should like, for the mere 
curiosity of the thing, that a census 
should be taken of all the pore who 
are not quite weil the day after Christ- 
mas, aud who for some reason will not 
own it if they can help it. 

Perhaps the part of the entertainment 
that Warren enjoyed most, was that 
which related to the mistletoe. The 
other gentlemen set him the example, so 
why should he not follow it? The poor 
relation gave a very humble salute to 
Miss Batherley, stealing behind her un- 
awares ; another young man did the same, 
and so Warren attempted it likewise. 
Helen struggled a moment, as in duty 
bound, and then turning her bright eyes 
upon her assailant with a laughing flash, 
“Be quick, then!” said she, submitting. 

But that flash almost deprived him of 
the power of putting his purpose into 
execution. He did it though, and then 
there was such a laugh at his achieve- 
ment that Frank felt himself blushing up 
to the eyes. 

“Come, sister Jane, you mustn’t get 
off like this, Young men, what are you 
9 
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jolly as a sand-boy—however jolly ¢/ 

may be—drew his sister under the mis 
tletoe, and gave hera loving and fraterna 
kiss; and, responding to the challenge 
the young men instantly seized upon tha’ 
lady and followed suit. 

“Lor! brother, how can you? Look 
how you silly young men have rumpled 
my cap!” exclaimed Miss Jane, depre 
catingly. But she submitted to ¢! 
rough handling with a good-natured 
smile which might have benefited a evn: 
to witness. 


lt was on the afternoon of this Christ- 


mas Day that a conversation occurred 
which, as it tends to show the characte 
of Helen Batherley, I have thought 
not improper to insert. 

Helen and her brother did not always 
get on very well together; I mean they 
sometimes had little disagreements, 
brothers and sisters ever will have. 

Lanta est discordia fratrum, is a saying 
as old as Ovid: Charles was a medica! 
student, as I have said, and his compa 
nions were mostly amongst ‘* fast’? young 
gentlemen,who delighted in large checked 
trousers and breast-pins, for the pattern 
of which a death’s-head was greatly 
favour. Helen either had, or pretended 
to have, a great aversion to these gentle 
men, and was always twitting her brothe 
about them. 

Charles, stretching himself lazi) 
happened to remark that he wished | 
had invited one of these hospital asso 
ciates to dine with them that day, as 
half thought the poor fellow, like too 
many more in this “mighty Babylon 
had no friends with whom to spend | 
day. | 

“Oh!” said Helen, tossing her rin 
disdainfully, ‘I am sure we can ge! 
very well without him. Not that ly 
bad as some of your friends, Charles; he/ 
prefer a cigar to a short pipe, and tak 
his hat off when he meets a lady 
enters any one’s house. ‘The detesta). 
creatures that some of these young 1 
are |” 

The poor relation who had sat sie 
and smiling at everything for ti 
half-hour, here ventured smirking)) 
make a feeble joke with the speas 
about some imaginary “nice young 
medical student, who, he meant to 
mate, might find a place in her affect) 
This joke, for which he meekly expected 
applause, was met by Mrs. Bathe 
with such a frown that the poor reiatioy 
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iceling he had said something wrong, im- 
mediately relapsed into a painful silence 
again. 

<< Blgowen forbid!” returned Helen, 
iurning up her eyes devoutly. “ Fancy 
me the wife of a poor medical man—for 
most of them ave poor!” 

Here Mrs. Batherley groaned, and 
looked contemptuously at her husband, 
for Mrs. Batherley had very lofty notions 
of her own, and despised the profession 
almost as much as her daughter. 

“Fancy me mending lis stockings,” 
the girl continued, pathetically, “and 
patching up his coat and trousers when 
they got shabby! And think of having 
to wash the children in a tub on the 
Saturday night! It’s dreadful, really, to 
contemplate.” 

“You appear not to hold with love in 
a cottage, Miss Batherley,” said Warren, 
who felt an unaccountable twinge as she 
spoke thus. 

“Love in a cottage! Indeed, do I not. 
i don’t believe in such things. Love in 
such circumstances, like wine under 
others, turns, if not to vinegar, at least to 
something as sour.” 

“Most young ladies hold a different 
vpinion, however,” said Frank. 

“Perhaps they may till the romance 
as been Rieoe out of them; that is, till 
they have bought wisdom with experi- 
ence. For my part, I understand all these 
things so well in theory, that I think 
there is no necessity to make myself a 
sniserable woman in order to find out that 
L might have done better. I confess that 
{ would sooner ride in a handsome 
brougham, with a fat man witha red face 
tor my coachman, than in the more celes- 
ual, but less tangible, car of Love, drawn 
Sy a dozen turtle doves, and with the 
wicked little god himself for a chario- 
teer.” 

“My dear child,” said her father, 
fondly stroking her glossy hair, “ take 
care that in avoiding one extreme you 
tall not into the other. It is prudent: to 
shun poverty; but 1 hope, my dear girl, 
for your own happiness, you will not 
surrender everything to wealth.” 

“Qh, you dear old man,” retorted his 
daughter, kissing him, “if they were all 
like you, I think I could marry a medical 
man if he were almost as poor as a 
mouse.” 

This put an end to further remon- 
strance ; the conversation changed, and 
Warren listened to the rattling talk of 
this young girl; looked in her beauteous 
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face, at her eyes, which sparkled with 
vivacity—with sentiments which puzzled 
him to analyze. Her beauty fascinated 

while her worldly observations pained 
him. Her wit was not brilliant certainly 

but falling from her lips in careless con. 
versation it sometimes dazzled—-at least 

it dazzled Frank. He could not help 
comparing it in his mind with the flash 
which would reflect from the skin of the 
serpent when the sun plays upon it. 

There happened to be amongst the 
guests of the Batherleys this Christmas 
Day, a smart little gentleman, of whom 
a more graphic comparison could not well 
be given than to say he was like a bird. 

His nose was bent downwards like a 
beak, he shrugged his shoulders as 
though he were rustling his feathers, 
when he breathed heavily he almost 
whistled, and when you spoke to him he 
perked up his little head like a sparrow 
looking for crumbs. He never seemed at 
ease when he was sitting still. He liked 
to be upon his feet hopping and chirping 
about like a sparrow. 

Indeed, he would have been very like 
a sparrow but for one reason, which made 
him more like a parrot—he talked! But 
he talked only upon one theme; it was 
about a certain association—the Little 
Western Silver Mining Association in 
fact, of which association he, Mr. Theo- 
philus Nimbletrees, was the secretary; 
and he cared to talk of nothing but this 
association, “‘our chairman,” “our com- 
mittee,” and “the community at large,” 
which latter was a particularly favourite 
phrase of his when he was desirous of 
winding up a sentence. 

Mr. Nimbletrees appeared to take 
quite an interest in our hero, chiefly, 
perhaps, because the latter listened to 
his perorations with attention; and if the 
young man had been anxious to under- 
stand all the internal and external work- 
ings of the Little Western, he might 
certainly have done so. But it is to be 
feared that the great bulk of information 
conveyed, went into one ear and out of 
the other. One thing, however, he 
clearly understood, which was that the 
association was at that moment in want 
of an extra clerk. 

‘‘ Yes, sir,”’ said Mr. Nimbletrees, with 
his thumb in the armhole of his waist- 
coat, “ the rising business and increasing 
importance of the association regmirée an- 
other clerk, in order to meet its require~ 
ments and those of the community at 
large !”’ 





This fact, doubtless, dwelt in Warren’s 
recollection on the morrow when, in the 
course of a conversation with Mr. 
Batherley, he adopted a resolution which 
of late times he had often thought of, but 
had never till then made up his mind to 
follow. 

It was on the quiet afternoon succeed- 
ing the bustle of Christmas, that Mr. 
Batherley first found an opportunity of 
conversing with Warren on his affairs. 
He then learned from the latter those 
facts with respect to the Hawley pro- 
perty, with which the reader is ac- 
quainted. 

He received this information with the 
utmost surprise. 

‘What! do you mean to tell me that 
your father wholly disinherited you? It 
is impossible! He must have left the 
property to your uncle Martin’s cuar- 
dianship merely ?’ 

Warren shook his head and replied, 
that he was sure the latter was not the 
case. 

Mr. Batherley rose from his seat, and 
paced the room with rapid strides, 

“Good heaven! it cuxnot be,” he ex- 
claimed. “You know, young man, that 
1 was a fellow student with your father 
at ‘I'rmity; and I say it cannot be! I 
saw him—how well do I remember it— 
but a year before he went abroad. You 
were a mere baby then, and I recolleet 
with what affection he spoke of you, and 
called you his little heir. I fear, I fear 
there must have been something wrong. 
Martin—Heaven forgive me if I judge 
him unjustly !—but Martin, I doubt, must 
have influenced his brother to have 
effected this result. I trust he may have 
no more to answer for than that only.” 

“Sir !—Mr. Batherley!” cried Warren, 
excitedly, “ you were my father’s friend, 
and as such I bare my heart to you. I, 
too, sir, have had suspicions; and, within 
the last few days, I have had some cause. 
But what though it should be true that 
—that—I scarcely know what! My 
uncle has behaved kindly to me, and shall 
{ not let ¢hat weigh something in the 
other scale ?” 

Mr. Batherley gazed kindly on the 
young man, and commended him for his 
generous feeling, and presently changed 
tle conversation. 

A few hours after this, however, 
Warren, with a pale face, touched his 
friend on the shoulder, and requested a 
‘ew minutes’ interview, which request 
Mr. Batherlcy in:mediately granted. He 
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desired the young man to step into his 
surgery, and promised to follow him 
thither directly. 

Warren accordingly sought out the 
surgery, and endeavoured to occupy }) 
time with a volume of the Lancef, which 
he found utterly unreadable; nor was 
“Treatise on Pulmonary Affection: 
much more interesting. He was impa- 
tient for the arrival of his host. 

Soon the door opened, and M: 
Batherley appeared. 

“Well, my young friend,” said he 
kindly, “and what have you to say ‘ 
me P”? 

“Sir,” replied Frank, in a low voice 
“TI have been thinking that if—if my 
uncle has——You know what I mean, ! 
should not like to be dependent upo 
him. I would like, I mean, sir, to ) 
earning my own living.” 

Mr. Batherley merely nodded his hea 

and shook the speaker warmly by thi 
hand. The tear started to the good man’ 
eye. 
Frank suggested the Little Wester 
Silver Mining Association, and relate! 
the conversation he had had yesterday 
with the secretary. 

His friend promised that he would ca 
upon the little gentleman that very day 
and endeavour, if he wished it, to get th 
situation for him. 

So Warren felt comparatively at eas 
for he little suspected his uncle of tha 
most dread crime of which after cireun 
stances aroused tlie suspicion. 





CHAPTER V. 


THE LITTLE WESTERN SILVER MININ 
ASSOCIATION, 


TuaT same evening Mr. Batherley sough' 
out his guest, and announced to him th 
success, so far as it went, of his mission 
Mr. Nimbletrees had promised to do a 
he could towards securing him the situa 
tion, and had desired the youth, of whow 
he appeared to entertain a high opinior 
to call round at the Associations otic 
to sec the chairman on the followi 
ing. 

a day Frank bent his steps in th 
direction of Crosby-square, in which the 
oflices of the Little Western were situated 
Crosby-square, as all the world a 
that is, all the commercial work ta a 
little oblong box of houses og out 
of Bishopsgate-street, near the line 0! 
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iceling he had said something wrong, im- 
mediately relapsed into a painful silence 
again. 

“Heaven forbid!” returned Helen, 
jurning up her eyes devoutly. “ Fancy 
me the wife of a poor medical man—for 
most of them ave poor!” 

Here Mrs. Batherley groaned, and 
looked contemptuously at her husband, 
for Mrs. Batherley had very lofty notions 
of her own, and despised the profession 
almost as much as her daughter. 

“Fancy me mending his stockings,” 
the girl continued, pathetically, “and 
patching ys his coat and trousers when 
they got shabby! And think of having 
to wash the children in a tub on the 
Saturday night! It’s dreadful, really, to 
contemplate.” 

“You appear not to hold with love in 
a cottage, Miss Batherley,” said Warren, 
who felt an unaccountable twinge as she 
spoke thus. 

“Love in a cottage! Indeed, do I not. 
i don’t believe in such things. Love in 
such circumstances, like wine under 
others, turns, if not to vinegar, at least to 
something as sour.” 

“Most young ladies hold a different 
vpinion, however,” said Frank. 

“Perhaps they may till the romance 
as been poe out of them; that is, till 
they have bought wisdom with experi- 
ence. For my part, I understand all these 
things so well in theory, that 1 think 
there is no necessity to make myself a 
miserable woman in order to find out that 
L might have done better. I confess that 
{ would sooner ride m a_ handsome 
brougham, with a fat man witha red face 
tor my coachman, than in the more celes- 
ual, but less tangible, car of Love, drawn 
by a dozen turtle doves, and with the 
wicked little god himself for a chario- 
teer.” 

“My dear child,” said her father, 
fondly stroking her glossy hair, “ take 
care that in avoiding one extreme you 
tall not into the other. It is prudent to 
shun poverty; but 1 hope, my dear girl, 
for your own happiness, you will not 
surrender everything to wealth.” 

“Oh, you dear old man,” retorted his 
daughter, kissing him, “if they were all 
like you, I think I could marry a medical 
man if he were almost as poor as a 
mouse.” 

This put an end to further remon- 
strance ; the conversation changed, and 
Warren listened to the rattling talk of 
this young girl; looked in her beauteous 
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face, at her eyes, which sparkled with 
vivacity—with sentiments which puzzled 
him to analyze. Her beauty fascinated, 
while her worldly observations pained 
him. Her wit was not brilliant certainly, 
but falling from her lips in careless con- 
versation it sometimes dazzled—at least, 
it dazzled Frank. He could not help 
comparing it in his mind with the flash 
which would reflect from the skin of the 
serpent when the sun plays upon it. 

There happened to be amongst the 
guests of the Batherleys this Christmas 
Day, a smart little gentleman, of whom 
a more graphic comparison could not well 
be given than to say he was like a bird. 

His nose was bent downwards like a 
beak, he shrugged his shoulders as 
though he were rustling his feathers, 
when he breathed heavily he almost 
whistled, and when you spoke to him he 
perked up his little head like a sparrow 
looking for crumbs. He never seemed at 
ease when he was sitting still. He liked 
to be upon his feet hopping and chirping 
about like a sparrow. 

Indeed, he would have been very like 
a sparrow but for one reason, which made 
him more like a parrot—he talked! But 
he talked only upon one theme; it was 
about a certain association—the Little 
Western Silver Mining Association in 
fact, of which association he, Mr. Theo- 
philus Nimbletrees, was the secretary; 
and he cared to talk of nothing but this 
association, “our chairman,” “our com- 
mittee,” and “the community at large,” 
which latter was a particularly favourite 
phrase of his when he was desirous of 
winding up a sentence. 

Mr. Nimbletrees appeared to take 
quite an interest in our hero, chiefly, 
perhaps, because the latter listened to 
his perorations with attention; and if the 
young man had been anxious to under- 
stand all the internal and external work- 
ings of the Little Western, he might 
certainly have done so. But it is to be 
feared that the great bulk of information 
conveyed, went into one ear and out of 
the other. One thing, however, he 
clearly understood, which was that the 
association was at that moment in want 
of an extra clerk. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Nimbletrees, with 
his thumb in the armhole of his waist- 
coat, “ the rising business and increasing 
importance of the association regmire an- 
other clerk, in order to meet its require~ 
ments and those of the community ab 
large !”’ 














































This fact, doubtless, dwelt in Warren’s 
recollection on the morrow when, in the 
course of a conversation with Mr. 
Batherley, he adopted a resolution which 
of late times he had often thought of, but 
had never till then made up his mind to 
follow. 

It was on the quiet afternoon succeed- 
ing the bustle of Christmas, that Mr. 
Batherley first found an opportunity of 
conversing with Warren on his affairs. 
He then learned from the latter those 
facts with respect to the Hawley pro- 
perty, with which the reader is ac- 
quainted. 

He received this information with the 
utmost surprise. 

“What! do you mean to tell me that 
your father wholly disinherited you? It 
is Impossible! He must have left the 
property to your uncle Martin’s guar- 
dianship merely ?’ 

Warren shook his head and replied, 
that he was sure the latter was not the 
case. 

Mr. Batherley rose from his seat, and 
paced the room with rapid strides, 

“Good heaven! it cannot be,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘You know, young man, that 
l was a fellow student with your father 
at Trinity; and I say it cannot be! I 
saw him—how well do I remember it— 
but a year before he went abroad. You 
were a mere baby then, and [I recollect 
with what affection he spoke of you, and 
called you his little heir. I fear, I fear 
there must have been something wrong. 
Martin—Heaven forgive me if I judge 
him unjustly !—but Martin, I doubt, must 
have influenced his brother to have 
cflected this result. I trust he may have 
no more to answer for than that only.” 

“Sir !—Mr. Batherley!” cried Warren, 
excitedly, “ you were my father’s friend, 
and as such I bare my heart to you. I, 
too, sir, have had suspicions; and, within 
the last few days, I have had some cause. 
But what though it should be true that 
—that—I scarcely know what! My 
uncle has behaved kindly to me, and shall 
t not let that weigh something in the 
Other scale ?” 

Mr. Batherley gazed kindly on the 
young man, and commended him for his 
generous feeling, and presently changed 
the conversation. 

A few hours after this, however, 
Warren, with a pale face, touched his 
friend on the shoulder, and requested a 
few minutes’ interview, which request 
Mr. Batherlcy immediately granted. He 
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desired the young man to step into hia 
surgery, and promised to follow him 
thither directly. 

Warren accordingly sought out the 
surgery, and endeavoured to occupy hi: 
time with a volume of the Lancet, which 
he found utterly unreadable; nor was 
“Treatise on Pulmonary Affection: 
much more interesting. He was impa.- 
tient for the arrival of his host. 

Soon the door opened, and Mr: 
Batherley appeared. 

“Well, my young friend,’”’ said he 
kindly, “and what have you to say te 
me ?” 

“Sir,” replied Frank, in a low voice 
“‘T have been thinking that if—if my 
uncle has——You know what I mean, |! 
should not like to be dependent upo: 
him. I would like, I mean, sir, to b 
earning my own living.” 

Mr. Batherley merely nodded his heav 

and shook the speaker warmly by tl» 
hand. The tear started to the good man’: 
eye. 
” Frank suggested the Little Wester 
Silver Mining Association, and relate: 
the conversation he had had yesterday 
with the secretary. 

His friend promised that he would cal! 
upon the little gentleman that very cay 
and endeavour, if he wished it, to get the 
situation for him. 

So Warren felt comparatively at ease 
for he little suspected his uncle of that 
most dread crime of which after cireum 
stances aroused the suspicion. 





CHAPTER V. 


THE LITTLE WESTERN SILVER MININ' 
ASSOCIATION, 


TuaT same evening Mr. Batherley sought 
out his guest, and announced to him th 
success, so far as it went, of his mission 
Mr. Nimbletrees had promised to do a! 
he could towards securing him the situa 
tion, and had desired the youth, of whon 
he appeared to entertain a high opinion 
to am round at the Association’s oflice 
to sec the chairman on the following 
morning. 

Next day Frank bent his steps in th 
direction of Crosby-square, in which the 
otlices of the Little Western were situated 
Crosby-square, as all the world knows~ 
that is, all the commercial world—is ; 
little oblong box of houses running ou 
of Bishopsgate-street, near the fine ol¢ 
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mansion of Sir John Crosby, and termi- 
uated at the further extremity by a kind 
of arch, supported by two iron pillars, 
through the middle of which office-boys 
delight to go, simply because they are 
narrower and more difficult to pass than 
the sides. 

Two or three sallow-looking trees, 
which may be seen even to this day, grew 
on one side of Crosby-square, and looked 
into the first-floor windows of the Little 
Western, or rather the first-floor win- 
dows of the Little Western looked into 
‘hen. For they, poor things! anxious to 
get a little light and purer air, turned 
their faces towards that point whence the 
sun would sometimes se upon them 
through the smoky sky. 

Warren found the amiable secretary at 
his post, but the chairman was unfortu- 
als absent. ‘The secretary, who held 
the chairman even in higher reverence 
than himself, and would never take a step 
without covsulting him upon it, could do 
nothing in the matter for our hero until 
the chairman returned. 

‘Bless my heart, Mr. Warren, my 
dear sir! It is very vexing, really; but 
our chairman, you sce, my dear sir, has 
heen suddenly called away from the ap- 
pointment with you this morning by 
alfairs of importance to the Association. 
And you see, Mr. Warren, that I am only 
a subordinate and that I cannot move on 
my own authority in matters connected 
with the Association; I really cannot, 
my dear sir.” And all the time that Mr. 
Nimbletrees was speaking, he kept hop- 
ping about from one leg to the other like 
a magpie on hot irons. 

Frank begged he would not apologize, 
and said he would look in again. 

“No, but my dear sir, really I mzst 
apologize! Our chairman is, I assure 
you, a most punctual man; but you 
know, Mr. Warren,” added Mr. Nimble- 
trees, with a benignant smile, “ the affairs 
of the individual must be sacrificed to 
those of the community at large.” 

In his next interview, however, War- 
ren was more successful. The chairman 
was present. ‘The ‘ community at large” 
did not, fortunately, occupy that great 
man’s valuable services; he was there- 
fore enabled to devote a few minutes to 
the individual—that is, to Frank Warren, 
Esq., candidate for a stool in the offices 
of the Little Western Silver Mining As- 
sociation. 

Cramwell Poppleton, Esq.—that was 
the great man’s name— was warming him- 
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self, with his coat tails turned up, before 
the office fire. He had been yesterday to 
some grand civic banquet. His eyes felt 
heavy and aching through the effects of 
champagne, and he turned them lazily on 
our hero, as the latter opened the green 
baize door. 

* Bless my heart ! here is Mr. Warren 
—that young man I was speaking to you 
about, sir,” exclaimed little Mr. Nimble- 
trees, giving quite a buoyant and playful 
skip with excitement. 

“Hum! ah! yes, I remember,” said 
the great man, passing his pudgy fat 
hands over that portion of his body which 
lre had been warming at the fire, and 
which began by an unpleasant sensation 
of heat to let him know that even a great 
man may scorch himself. ‘ And 0, 
young man, you want to enter the oflice 
of the Little Western Silver Mining Asso- 
ciation—eh, sir, eh ?” 

Warren modestly replied that he did 
aspire to that distinction. 

“Ha, ha! Well, well,” said Mr. 
Cramwell Poppleton, st a tooth- 
pick into his mouth, and then proceeding 
to ask sundry questions of the young man 
as to “ what he could do,” and such like; 
and having ascertained by these inquiries 
that the applicant had an uncle very well 
off, and would be very well off himself 
probably some day—in fact, that he was 
not actually in want of the situation, he 
immediately engaged him, shook him by 
the hand, called him no longer “ young 
man,” but “my dear sir,” and gave him 
twice as much salary as he would have 
done had Frank been in necessity and 
had a wife and family to keep by his earn- 
ings. 

The news which Warren communicated 
that afternoon to the Batherleys, caused 
them (Mr. Batherley excepted) consider- 
able wonder. 7 

“ You don’t mean to say, Mr. Warren, 
that you are going voluntarily to shut 
yourself up from morning till night in 
one of those smoky offices in the city ? 
cried Helen, assuming a look of positive 
horror. : 

“The deuce you do, Frank?” said 
Charles, in a tone of compassion mingled 
with wonder. “ Well, I’m bothered if / 
would. I know I wouldn’t do another 
stroke of work in my life if I could_ma- 
nage as well without it as you can. How 
some fellows seem to like work! For 
my part I abominate it. I never believed 
there was any truth in the motto, /abor 
ipse coluntas,” 











“Why, my boy, 1 don’t suppose any of 
us /ike work for work’s sake, but for its 
object,” said Mr. Batherley, reprovingly. 
‘‘ Every man has his duty to do, his part 
to play in the great comedy of life. To 
marry, to support his family, to struggle 
for honours and fame, though they be 
but those of an honest man, he must 
work.” 

“Well, I’m sure I wish Mr. Warren 
joy,” said Helen, pertly, and not regard- 
ing the sheepish look that Warren gave 
her when her father spoke of marriage ; 
“but I must say, I think a city clerk a 
not very enviable character to take in the 
comedy you speak of.” ") 

“A sort of ‘ candle-snuffer,’ or ‘ walk- 
ing gentleman,’ I suppose,” said Charles, 
stretching out his legs and pulling down 
his waistcoat. 

Frank tried to laugh good-humouredly, 
and the conversation changed, Mrs. Ba- 
therley requesting her sister-in-law to 
hand her the third volume of that de- 
lightfully romantic novel “ Silvester Star- 
tickler,”’ 

Warren stayed a week longer with the 
Batherleys, which period was passed as 
merrily as Christmas time should be. But 
with these merry-makings we have nothing 
to do, except to remark that Frank be- 
came during their continuance more smit- 
ten with Helen Batherley than ever, and 
that he heard a good deal of talk about a 
certain Sir Mordaunt Philpot, which gave 
him considerable uneasiness. 

He wrote to his uncle Martin, ac- 
uamting him with the step he had taken, 
but disguising the true reason which had 
led him to take it. By return of post he 
received a brief but kind reply, stating 
that he had acted wisely in resolving to 
depend upon himself alone for his liveli- 
hood, and promising him his (Martin’s) 
continued affection and ready assistance 
whenever he required it. 

When the young man opened and read 
this epistle, his first feeling was that-of 
cratitude for it, for its tone was very 
kind; his second to spurn it from him 
us the emanation of one by whom he 
felt an inward conviction he had been 
injured, and who now added to that in- 

jury hypocrisy. Finally he took it up 
with a mournful sigh and placed it in 
his pocket-book, = 

“No,” said he, “if my uncle has in- 
jured me by influencing my poor father, 
or even—even criminally, I forgive him. 
I will remember the good he has done 
for me when | was a helpless orphan and 
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might have falien into other hands who 
would have injured me more. J will never, 
for the sake of worldly benefits which | 
could not then enjoy, seek to lift the 
veil which time has thrown over his 
actions.” 

It is necessary to remember that this 
generous resolution guided his conduct 
even when further suspicious circum- 
stances arose. 

It was the last evening of his stay with 
the Batherleys. On the morrow he wen’ 
for the first time to his duties at the 
Little Western, and he had engaged 
lodgings for himself from that date. 

He had retired to his bedroom for the 
night. He pulled his boots off by means 
of the bar of a chair, having no bootjack a 
hand. As he was taking his waistcoat off 
a card fell from the pocket. As he stooped 
to pick it up he remembered it was the 
one given him by the red-nosed commer- 
cial traveller who had been his fellow- 
passenger on the coach from Hawley. In 
glancing his eye over it when he laid it 
on the dressing-table, he was actuated by 
mere curiosity. 

“Good Heaven!” he muttered, “ 
seems as though there were a destiny in 
these things, and I have that thrust upon 
me which [ would willingly avoid—as 
though it were determined [ should be 
carried on to some end which I dread, 
and which I trust I never may reach.” 

The card which caused him this emo- 
tion was merely the common address-card 
of Mr. William Hopkins, of Wellington 
Cottages, Kentish Town. But when \Var- 
ren read this, he remembered with the 
utmost distinctness that such was the 
address of that Mr. Manning to whom the 
letter he had found in the book his uncle 
was reading had been sent. — | 

If this be examined critically it was 
only a coincidence after all. But it ts 
not surprising that Frank, under the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, 
should be startled with even a mere 
coincidence, and should attach more im- 
portance to it than it perhaps deserve. 


se if 


-o-e__--- 


CHAPTER VI. 
WARREN'S NEW ABODE. 


‘HE duties of the Little Western Si:\s 
Mining Association, as might be judged 
from the official hours being only trom 
ten till four, were by no means heavy. 
Clerks, I believe, were kept for show 
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more than for the actual work they did. 
And so, although the first day at a new 
occupation generally seems a tedious one, 
with Warren it soon passed away, and 
when the clock struck four, he repaired 
direct to his new habitation. 

Studious of economy, Frank had sought 
apartments where he could obtain them 
at as moderate an expense as was com- 
mensurate with comfort and _respect- 
ability. He had, therefore, one evening, 
accompanied by Charles, after having de- 
voted other evenings to other suburban 
localities, paid a visit to the ancient dis- 
trict of Islington. Finally here he en- 
gaged a furnished bedroom (with the 
privilege of sitting by the parlour fire) in 
a neat little house, or rather cottage. 

This little cottage had a little garden 
in the front of it, which at this dreary 
season of the year would have had not 
much to boast of in its looks, had it not 
been for the very tasteful bordering of 
oyster shells, with which Mrs. Evans the 
excellent landlady had edged the paths 
with her own fat hands. 

From the gate the approach to the 
house was by means of two very uneven 
and unexpected steps, down which Mrs. 
Kvans’s children were by some fatality 
continually falling and thereby dirtying 
their pinafores and cutting their noses. 

The house was not a large one and by 
no means new, even when Mrs. Evans 
lived there. IL have seen it more recently 
converted into a primitive kind of shop 
by the taking out of the parlour window 
and inserting an enlarged one, in which 
apples, lollipops, tops, kites, and potatoes 
were exposed for sale, with a printed 
notification that coals could be procured 
at fourteen pence per hundred-weight, 
and a truck let out on hire. 

It was a brick building, the lower 
windows of which were visible from the 
street, though the neighbours on the 
opposite side of the way could distinguish 
from their more lofty altitudes the window 
belonging to Mrs. Evans’s attic, in which 
on rainy washing days Mrs. Evans was 
accustomed to dry her linen. 

This was to be Warren’s new abode, 
and thither it was that, having completed 
his duties for the day at the Little 
Western, he bent his course. 

Luckily for him, he found the gate un- 
bolted and standing on the jar. Mrs. 
Evans, with her youngest contribution to 
the Evans family in her arms, was waiting 
at the street door expecting him. 

Run in, Willie and Tommy, and comb 
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your hair and get yourselves tidy, do: 
here’s the new gentleman a coming across 
the road,” cried she to a brace of her 
offspring, as she saw Warren approach. 

“Good evening to you, sir; I hope 
you find yourself pretty well; mind them 
steps if you please, sir—there’s two of 
em, and awk’ard things they are as ever 
was; my children are always a tumbling 
down ’em; some one “Il break his neck 
with ’em one of these days, and then when 
the landlord has to pay him damages he’!| 
be sorry he didn’t have something done 
to ’em.” 

“They are rather awkward, certainly,” 
aseented the young man, who, despite 
the caution, had nearly lost his footing. 
When he recovered his balance and they 
entered the house, he asked his landlady 
if she had his tea ready. : 

*‘Oh dear, yes, sir, I always make a 
pint of getting my geutlemen’s teas ready 
agin they come home from business, be- 
cause 1 know how my husband —that is 
Mr. [vans, you know, sir, as is in the car- 
pentering line, in which he was brought 
up, and in which, Mr. Warring, he = 
been, man and boy, this seventeen—ay, 
nigh upon eighteen year. But I wasa 
saying, sir, 1 know how my husband likes 
his tea when he comes home from work— 
and he’ll be in soon now, sir—and for my 
part, sir, ’da great deal liefer go with- 
out any meal all day than my tea—that 
is, excepting my dinner, you know, sir,” 
added Mrs. Evans, who in that brief 
moment had come to the conclusion that 
dinner was perhaps, after all, the meal 
most capable of supporting the mother 
of a large family, which she had some 
reasons for believing might be still 
_— augmented at no very distant 

ay. 

This reflection suggested to Mrs. 
Evans’s mind that a pail had been left 
unguarded in the kitchen, and that little 
Kitty, who had a natural propensity for 
dabbling in the water, might by evil 
chance get thereat. So with a hasty 
apology to her new lodger for leaving 
him so abruptly, Mrs. Evans hastened to 
the place of danger in hopes of averting 
the anticipated mischief. 

Warren sat himself down to his tea 
with a thorough good will, for there 1s 
nothing increases one’s appetite for his 
victuals so much as the knowledge that 
he has honestly earned them. 

He had not, however, done more than 
to pour out his tea—and very clumsily he 
did it—when a sound as of three violent 








slaps adininistered to a little girl fell upon 
his ear, and was followed by the words, 
very angrily uttered in the well-known 
voice of Mrs. Evans—‘ There now, you 
naughty, naughty child, there’s your 
clean pinafore a wetted through and 


through, and there’s all the water got 
into your shoes, too, you wicked child! 
What do you think ’ll become of you, 
eh? I'll put you tob ed this minute, I 
will, and J’ll tell your father when he 
comes home, you see if I don’t!” And 
as these dread threats were succeeded by 
very energetic wailings, which gradually 
decreased in distinctness as it appeared 
their author was unwillingly and amid 
violent struggles and promises that she 
‘would be good” ascending the staircase, 
Warren concluded that Miss Kitty had 
discovered the pail in her parent’s ab- 
sence, and that the latter was putting 
ler threatened punishment into forcible 
execution. 

Frank was far too good-natured not to 
tcel for even a child in distress, and it is 
probable that had he not experienced 
some Inward misgivings as to there being 
some concealed and unexpected steps 
about the house similar to those at the 
garden-gate, and over which he might 
perhaps break his neck—it is probable, I 
say, that he would have sought out Mrs. 
vans and interceded with her for some 
commutation of the punishment for her 
daughter’s offence. As it was, the cries 
gradually subsiding in the distance until 
they entirely ceased, Warren quickly 
forgot all about them, and dreamily set 
himself to contemplate the contents and 
furnitare of the room,—which observation 
must have presented some peculiar no- 
velties to him. 

Mrs. Evans seemed remarkably partial 
to ornament. Pictures highly coloured, 
principally of Scriptural subjects, and in 
very cheap frames, hung plentifully about 
the room. A low pier-glass, with an 
abundance of shells (similar to, but smaller 
than those which decorated the four 
corners of the garden) placed before it, 
beside it, and on the top of it, surmounted 
the chimney-piece, which was in its turn 
surmounted by an extremely black and 
improbable profile of Mr. Evans in his 
youthful days, shouldering a cricket-bat. 

On the sideboards, cherished with 
affectionate regard, were some wonderful 
feathers, brought from “forrin parts” by 
Mrs. Rvans’s beloved and only brother, 
who was a mariner, and faintly repre- 
sented by the picture under the feathers 
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as a gentleman in the blue coat and un- 
comfortable-lookiag loose trousers, who 
was bidding farewell to his friends at a 
country stile, with a needle-looking church 
spire looming in the distance. 

While Warren was sufficiently admir- 
ing these rare and curious things, his 
attention was attracted by the cheerful 
whistling of a popular ditty. The per- 
former of this little musical entertain- 
ment, whoever he might be, was evidently 
outside, and Warren conjectured, from 
the peculiar squeaking which immediately 
ensued, that the whistler had commenced 
an encounter with the refractory garden- 
gate. 

An exulting shout, in a chorus of 
childish voices, of “‘ There’s father!” and 
an admonitory “Be quiet, children, do, 
and don’t disturb the new gentleman, 
don’t,” from Mrs. Evans, gave the young 
man warning of who the new comer was. 

A tall, good-natured-looking person, 
with a florid face and curly hair, and 
dressed in a flannel jacket, with his ecar- 
pentering tools slung in a basket across 
his back, entered the room, still whistling 
and with the jaunty air of a manu who 
has done his carpentering for the day. 
A host of children were swarming at his 
heels and trying to put their hands into 


his pockets to see whether he had brought 
them home any toffy or other sweet 
compound of a like nature. Mrs. Evans, 
in the background, was excitedly making 
signs to him—signs which he, poor man, 
was totally unable to compreliend, and 
only gave him a vague notion that he 
was doi something wrong, and the un- 
comfortable one that perhaps the next 


step he took might place him on a powder- 
mine which would explode and blow him, 
tools and ail, into the sky. 

As soon, however, as he saw \Varren 
his whistling came to a sudden stop; he 
looked more than half seared, turned his 
head hastily on both sides as though he 
meant to run away, and finally, sidling 
towards the door, he made an humble 
salutation, half curtsey, half bow. 

“My husband, Mr. Ivans, sir,’ said 
Mrs. Evans, in a great heat and giving 
her general pronunciation of the name. 
“This is Mr. Warring, my dear. You'll 
excuse him being such a figure, Mr. 
Warring, as he’s only just come home trom 
work.” Mrs. Evans invariably sounded 
a ‘*e” at the end of our hero’s name when 
labouring under unusual excitement. 

«‘]—J really ask your pardon, sir, |—] 
didn’t know you was here,” said Mr, 
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Evans, twitching his basket uneasily with 
one hand, and then brushing the sawdust 
off his cap as uneasily with the other. — 

Frank entreated him not to mention if, 
and observing that he still continued to 
shuffle uneasily with his feet, begged him 
not: to let his presence disturb him, and 
that he would treat him quite ez famille ; 
and after some casual remarks on the 
weather, which Mr. Evans most deferen- 
tially assented to, Warren congratulated 
him on being the father of such a nu- 
merous offspring. 

The paternal heart of Mr. Evans ex- 
panded within him. His eye gleamed 
hopefully as he thought of the little 
Evans which was soon to come. He was 
proud of his children, and naturally so. 
His children were his hobby, and _ lo- 
quacity will overcome even a man’s 
reverence when you touch him on his 
weak point. 
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“Why, yes, sir, seven of ’em, thank 
God, and another one as I hope, please 
Heaven, isacoming. Yes, sir, I’m a hard- 
workin’ man, as doesn’t know sometimes 
where the wittles is to come from, but 
I'd sooner work twice as hard nor I do, 
sir, than lose one of ’em, I would.” And 
he wiped his honest brow with his 
hand. 

A voice from the kitchen, informing 
Mr. Ivans that his “tea was a gettin’ 
cold,” called that susceptible personage 
away from the parlour and prevented any 
further display of emotion on his part. 
Frank was left, therefore, to indulge 
his own meditations in solitude; to 

icture in his mind’s eye how fe might 

e Mr. Evans, Helen Batherley Mrs. 
Evans, and a family equal in multitude 
to the little Evans’s clustering round his 
knees and calling him “ papa,” 





“A BRIGHTER DAY TO-MORROW.” 


Wuen tossed upon the restless tide 
Of trouble, care, and sorrow : 


When skies 


row dark and all foretells 


More trouble on the morrow. 
When lowering clouds o’ershadow us, 
And, tempest-tossed, we wander 
O’er unknown seas until we feel 

Our little barque must founder. 


When we despair of life itself, 
And think the end is nearing ; 
When in the darkness we can see 
The monster, death, appearing ; 
Some little star of Hope will burst 
From out the night of sorrow, 
Cheering our hearts, and whispering 
** A brighter day to-morrow.” 


Hope, thou blest boon to mortals given, 
What glory shines about thee ; 

How, when dull care and sorrow comes, 
Could we bear up without thie ? 

Still shines upon us from on high, 
Shedding a yellow lustre, 

And ever, when the night comes on, 
May lights around thee cluster. 
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MEAL & SON: havi jaiubeve for some time that it would be 
advantageous to their customers to see a much larger selection 
|. of: Bedroom: Furniture’ than is usually displayed, and that to * 
judge properly of the style and effect of the different descrip- 

bs tions of furniture it is necessary that each description should 
be placed in a separate room.. They have therefore erected large and 
additional Show-Rooms, by which ice will be enabled not only to extend 
their Show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads, and Bedroom Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever beem‘attempted, but also to provide several 
small rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bedroom 
Furniture in the different styles. 


Japanned'Déal goods may be‘seen in ‘complete suites of five or six 
different colours, some of them light and chaste, and others .of .a plainer 
description.”. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
and Walnut, are also set apart in. separate*rooms,’so that customers are 
able to see the effect as it would appear in their own room. A suite of 
very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and 


from time to time new and select Furniture in various woods will be 
added. Saree ; 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a 
complete assortment. may be seen, and the effect of any paacnin pattern 
ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. 


A very large stock of Bedding (Heal & Son’s original trade) is placed ~ 
on the Bedsteads, 


| The stock of Mahogany goods for the better Bedrooms, and Japanned 

: goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire 

| stock is arranged in eight rooms, six galleries (each’120 feet.long), and two 

| large ground-floors, and .forms.as complete an assortment of eae 
| Furniture as they think can possibly’be desired. 


| Every attention ‘is paid to the Manufacture of the Cabinet ame and 
> | large Workshops have been erected on the premises for this purpose, that 
: the manufacture may be under their own immediate care. - 


Their Bedding trade receives constant and personal attention, every 
article being made on the premises. 


Heal & Son particularly call attention to their New Patent Spring 
a Mattress, the Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, durable, and 
elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring Mattress. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND 
wicamasednten FURNITURE SENT FREE BY POST. 
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